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YALE CoLLece became Yale University by act 
of the Connecticut General Assembly in January, 
1887. The past decade has been the fulfilment 
of the change in name, for, since President 
Dwight assumed office, the student body, the 
force of instructors and the total endowment of 
the university have all been doubled. The mem- 
bership of the university has risen from 1,076 to 
2,415; the number of its instructors from 114 to 
226 ; $4,000,000 of gifts 
have been received, and 
fifteen college buildings 
erected. ; 

Internally the change 
has brought advance of 
scholastic ideals. The 
spirit of almost abject 
reverence for the past 
—its purposes, its 
m*thods, the success 
they brought — has 
given way to more lib- 
eral conservatisin, for 
Yale must needs be still 
conservative. Yale has 
freed itself from the pe- 
dantie spirit that 
dwarfed its growth, and 
has grasped, already in 
large measure, the 
breadth and depth and 
dignity of the univer- 
sity. The department: 
al schools of divinity, 
law, medicine, fine 
arts, music, have broad- 
ened ; their degrees 
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are charily given, and valued accordingly ; they 
stimulate original work and special research ; but 
in none of its essential features do they sacrifice 
the unity of the university. The passing away 
of the ‘‘Old Brick Row’? of college dormitories, 
the abolition of tedious undergraduate oratory at 
Commencement, the expansion of a cramped cur- 
riculum, mark the shifting of the wind ; but with 
the new branchings-out the old roots are spread- 
ing deeper, and the 
stock is still the same. 
Yet it was in dark- 
ness which saw not the 
dawn that ‘several 
well-disposed and Pub- 
lick spirited Persons’’ 
sought to found this 
‘Collegiate School 
within his Majt®s Col- 

, ony of Connecticot 
wherein Youth may be 
instructed in the Arts & 
Sciences who through 
the blessin g of Al- 
mighty God may be 
fitted for Publick em- 
ployment both in 
Church & Civil State.”’ 
Ten ‘‘ Rev™4d Ministers 
of the Gospel,’? nom- 
inated by common con- 
sent as trustees, met, in 
1700, in New Haven, 
and then in Branford, 
where each laid on the 
table some folio vol- 
umes with the words, 
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‘*T give these books for the founding of a college 
in this colony.’’ Obstacles were many — the 
poverty of ‘‘ his Maj"*s colony’’ (for it numbered 
less than 15,000), and threatened rivalry with 
prosperous Harvard ; but on October 9th, 1701, 
the Colonial Assembly granted a charter, legal- 
ized the reverend ministers as trustees, and voted 
them the sum of sixty pounds sterling. This 
clerical influence of Yale’s founders is preserved 
to-day in the ‘‘ Yale Corporation’’ which, 
though transacting business matters almost ex- 
clusively, is composed chiefly of ministers. 
Abraham Pierson, first rector of Yale, had but 
a single scholar until September, 1702, when the 
first Commencement was 
held at Saybrook, Ct., and 
four Harvard graduates were 
awarded the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. Thereafter the 
“collegiate school’’ grew 
until the rector’s death scat- 
tered the students among 
half a dozen Connecticut 
villages, the successive senior 
classes alone residing with 
the temporary rector. Of the 
ten Yale founders nine were 
Harvard graduates, as also 
were the first four rectors, 
since dignified as ‘“‘ presi- 
dents.’’ But while the 
dreaded Harvard opposition 
had in reality founded the 
Connecticut college, the other 
drawback, poverty, crippled 
it until, in 1716, it was per- 
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manently settled in 
New Haven as the re- 
sult of a proffer from 
the city of seven hun- 
dred ‘pounds sterling. 
Here the class of 1717, 
four in number, held 
its Commencement, 
and here, in early fall, 
the first college dor- 
mitory was raised at 
a cost of $5,000. 

On September 10th, 
1718, the ‘‘ collegiate 
school’’ became ‘‘ Yale 
College’’ in honor of 
Elihu Yale, of London, 
Eng., lately Governor 
of the East India Com- 
pany’s settlement at 
Madras. Born and bred in New Haven, his care- 
less charity to the struggling college of his birth- 
place brought him fame of which he little thought, 
and for which he seemed to have cared less. His 
gift was celebrated at the first public Commence- 
ment with a Latin eulogy, a “‘ splendid dinner,”’ 
and the first four verses of the Sixty-fifth Psalm 
—‘‘and so the day ended.’’ More than a century 
later Governor Yale’s portrait was placed on the 
cover of the initial number of the Yale Literary 
Magazine, where he still stands in small clothes 
and buckled shoes, with a Latin inscription be- 
neath that it would doubtless have puzzled him 
sorely to translate. 
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Despite such ‘‘ order and splendor”’’ at Yale, 
her prosperity for a score or more of years was 
merely outward. Hartford had been compen- 
sated for its failure to secure the site of the col- 
lege with the State House ; but Saybrook, spite 
of a twenty-five pounds bounty, fought the re- 
moval of the college library by breaking down 
bridges, rifling the transport wagons, and cle- 
stroying perhaps a sixth of the volumes. Then 
followed religious controversy—the schism of 
Timothy Cutler, the second rector, and one of 
the tutors; while the General Assembly was 
forced to anticipate the physical and moral fail- 
ings of the trustees by 
providing for their re- 
moval if ‘‘by Provi- 
dence Incapacitated,”’ 
or sinning in ‘ Mis- 
demeanor, Unfaithful- 
ness, and Default.” 
Troubloustimesthese ! 

South Middle, the 
oldest of the present 
college buildings, was 
begun in 1750, and 
South in April, 1793. 

The latter was in un- 

pleasant proximity to 

‘‘a barn, a barber’s 

shop, several coarse 

taverns, a poorhouse 

and house of correc- 

tion, and the public 

jail with its prison ;* 
yard. Being very near } 
the college, the moans 
of innocent prisoners, 
the cries of felons, 
and the shrill screams 
and wild laughter of 
the insane, were some 
times mingled with 
the sacred songs of praise and with the voice of 
prayer, rising from the academic edifices.”’ 

Disturbance without meant birth of conflict 
within. ‘‘ Bread-and-butter rebellions’’ spread 
through the Commons Dining Hall, destroying 
in a single term six hundred tumblers and thirty 
coffee pots, and ending in 1819 in the expulsion 
of forty students after three days’ warfare. The 
food at Commons consisted of bread, beef, veal, 
mutton, and salt pork (a summer delicacy) at 
dinner, one quart of beer and two pennyworth 
of sauce (vegetables) for four; and at supper, 
for four, ‘‘two quarts of milk and one loaf of 
bread when milk can conveniently be had, and 
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when it cannot then apple pie, which shall be 
made of one and three-fourths pounds of dough, 
one quarter pound hog’s fat, two ounces sugar 


and half a peck of apples.’’ Cider was served 


from pewter pitchers, from which each drank in 
turn—a variety that must have furnished some 
spice to life. Peas were shelled by all under- 
graduates in common, and the pods thrown with- 
out ceremony into the rooms of any unfortunate 
absentees. For years the college buttery sup- 
plied cider, strong beer and tobacco at rates ad- 
vantageous to the butler; but, together with the 
Commons, it passed away, and the ‘‘ eating club” 
system of to-day was 
inaugurated. Four 
years ago, however, 
the Commons re- 
opened in the old 
gymnasium, and here, 
under capable man- 
agement, fairly good 
board at $4.00 a week 
is furnished four hun- 
dred students and 
tutors. 

Of Yale’s historic 
past the only outward 
sign to-day is the rem- 
nant of the ‘Old 
Brick Row” of dor- 
mitories : South Mid- 
dle, the oldest, Ly- 
ceum, and North. The 
rest, valued merely 
for memory’s sake, 
have been torn down 
to carry out the Eng- 
lish university ideal 

. of an open quad- 
rangle. But around 
these three cluster 
memories of the past, 

of Town and Gown rows, with cannon trained 
upon the barricaded front of South College ; of 

‘Bully Clubs’? and firemen riots ; of stirring 

debates in old ‘‘ Livonia’? and ‘‘ Brothers in 

Unity’’; of fierce rivalry in junior society poli- 

tics ; of the mock ceremonies at the Burial of 

Euclid ; of the Presentation of the Wooden 

Spoon to the most popular man of the class. 

Now, newer dormitories, Battell Chapel, the 
Libraries, the Art School, Alumni Hall, and Os- 
born Hall, the recitation building, shut in the 
four sides of the campus. The college owns 
most of the two adjoining squares, and thus 
more than a dozen Yale buildings are not on the 
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campus proper. These are to form the nucleus 
of a second, and in time a third quadrangle, 
similar to that already completed. Vanderbilt 
Hall, perhaps the finest college dormitory in 
America, cost $800,000, and was erected in honor 
of William H. Vanderbilt, ’93, who died in his 
junior year at Yale. The magnificent gymna- 
sium was erected in 1892 by graduate subscrip- 
tion; indeed, almost without exception, the 
Yale buildings have been gifts to the college, 
not erected from the scanty university funds. 
Between Alumni Hall and the Chapel stretches 
the stone front of Durfee, and before it the 
‘** Yale Fence,’’ the best loved spot on the cam- 
pus, where the three upper classes sit and talk 
in the early summer evenings, and sing ‘‘ songs 
of Yale, of brave old Yale.’’ Here, shoulder to 
shoulder, classmates put aside everything but 
the manly democratic spirit which makes Yale, 
and which Yale makes. Lawrence, Farnam, 
Welch, and the stately Phelps Gateway shut in 
the lower side of the campus, with their backs to 
the city green. 

The buildings of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, popularly called ‘‘ Sheff,’’ stand two or 
three blocks away in Prospect Street. But half 
a century ago this department was organized ; 
now, with its 584 students, it ranks as one of 
the leading scientific schools of the country. It 
was named in honor of Joseph E. Sheffield who, 
in 1860, bought and rebuilt the old Medical Col- 
lege at the head of College Street, and gave a 
fund of $50,000 for the maintenance of three 
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professorships. The 
‘* Sheff ’’ course covers 
three years, the last 
two years of which are 
devoted to specializa- 
tion along desired 
lines. Within the past 
year the purchase of 
the College Street 
Church has given the 
now flourishing Mus- 
ical School of Yale a 
local habitation, while 
a new Law School 
building and the _ re- 
construction of its 
course of study have 
advanced another of 
Yale’s great depart- 
mental schools. 

Dwight Hall is de- 
voted to the Y. M. C. 
A., numbering upward 
of a thousand members, and a most vital factor 
in college life. The charge of the religious work 
is in the hands of a graduate secretary and 
three members of each class chosen as ‘‘ dea- 
cons,’’ positions held in highest honor.  Else- 
where there is apathy enough, and indifference ; 
but the Yale spirit—which takes some decided 
stand on all great questions of college life—is 
strong for unswerving morality and sturdy re- 
ligion. lmmorality, hypocrisy, cant, the zeal- 
ous critic may discover as in every community, 
but the Yale sentiment makes for honor and 
manhood. The majority of each graduating 
class are usually church members; voluntary 
mission work is done regularly and effectively ; 
religion is sincerely respected. 

Within recent years, also, scholarship that 
sometimes passed at a discount has come to 
the fore. Phi Beta Kappa, the high-stand so- 
ciety, occupies an enviable position, and mem- 
bership in it is esteemed one of the marked 
honors of the college course. The Yale senti- 
ment is not that marks make scholarship—and 
haggling over one’s standing is held in scant 
respect — but carnest scholarship is counted 
worth the cost. 

Ths Yale undergraduate is required to take 
fifteen hours per week of recitation room work, 
with its accompanying preparation, and to at- 
tend daily chapel at 8:10 a. M., and the Sunday 
service at 10:30. Freshman work is prescribed 
in full, while the Sophomore has but the limited 
choice of omitting one of six three-hour courses 
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Modern Lan- 

The Yale system 

holds that two years of required work is essential 


Latin, Mathematics, 
guages, English and Physics. 


in Greek, 


for laying the foundation of a liberal education, 
and for preparing the student to choose to the 
best advantage the almost wholly elective work 
of the last two years. 

Yale’s 


ends 


begins earlier and 
From the 
summoning of the most promising foot ball can- 


athletic calendar 
later than the college year, 


didates for preliminary practice in the last weeks 
of September till the boat race in early July, 
there is constant succession of athletic events. 
The secret of Yale’s phenomenal athletic record 
ties in three things—absolutely impartial selee- 
tion of the best men, enthusiastic work on their 
part and unequalled graduate coaching.  Mis- 
takes of judgment are sometimes made; mis- 
takes of intention practically never. Each year 
brings back to the Yale field and to the harbor 
a host of past athletic heroes with the knowledge, 
and the skill to impart it, of veterans grown old 
in the service. Yale’s athletic spirit is one of 
dogged perseverance, of determination to win at 
any cost save that of honor and manly play, 
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This is the 
vith no better material than Har- 
s lost to her but one of the long 
t football games, has lost in base- 


be never so strong. 


e years out of many times that 
has led the way down the four 
it New London with almost mo- 
larity. Yale wishes a fair field 
wins nobly, and loses, if lose she 


Ly. 


Time was when hue and cry was raised against 


the undue prominence of college athletics. But 


excess brou 
nearly thei 
victories i 
were as 
Princeton 
Mott Have 
successiv' 
vital mon 
have pass 
jealousies 
conceived 


for debating 


eht reaction ; athletics assumed more 


normal level, and this year Yale’s 
lebate over Harvard and Princeton 
pular with Yale graduates as the 
itball victory, or the winning of the 
track athletic cup for the fourth 
ear. Indeed, debating is now of 

Livonia and ‘‘ Brothers in Unity ”’ 
way, and with them their political 
ut within the past year Yale has 

interest and genuine enthusiasm 

Prominent upper classmen assure 


its social prestige, battle for its interests, and put 
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into it the same Yale spirit of earnestness and 
energy and enthusiasm. 

Still another side of Yale’s complex life is the 
literary. Its honors rank among the highest in 
determining the social scale, and competition 
for them is keen. The oldest of the present 
Yale publications, and the oldest college maga- 
zine in the country, is the Yale Literary Maga- 
zine, founded by Hon. William M. Evarts sixty 
years ago. Its control is in the hands of five 
editors chosen in February of junior year to serve 
for the following twelve months. The chairman- 
ship usually falls to the winner of the ‘ Lit. 
Medal Prize Essay’’—twenty-five dollars in 
money value, but 
worth much more in 
social currency and 
the respect of the 
class. The editors are 
chosen by the junior 
class itself on the 
basis of published 
work in the ‘‘ Lit.’’ 
from freshman year 
until election time. 
The senior editors re- 
serve to themselves 
but a limited veto 
power over the elec- 
tions, yet the spirit 
of fair play is so 
prevalent that it has 
been but seldom 


used. The roll of 
‘* Lit.’’ editors num- 


4 

af 4 
A — nence— Donald G. 
iL Mitchell, ’41; Senator 
- Ferry, 44; Judge 
Finch, ’49; ex-Pres- 
ident Andrew D. 
White,’53 ; President 
Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins University ; Pro- 
fessors McLaughlin 
and Phelps of Yale, 


and many others dis- 


bers names of more 
than local promi- 


- 


tinguished as journal- 
ists, authors and pub- 
lic men. Its pages 
contain the best un- 
dergraduate literary 
effort in essays, sto- 
ries, poems, and short 
sketches called port- 
folios. Each editor has adepartment of the mag- 
azine for which he is responsible, but all unite 
in the task of selecting articles for publica- 
tion, and in criticising and advising the con- 
tributors at weekly ‘‘ consultation meetings.”’ 
Since the first issue of the ‘ Lit.,’? in Febru- 
ary, 1836, its make up has been essentially 
the same, the cover never having varied in 
form, color or design. The five ‘‘ Lit.’’ editors, 
together with three or four other men of marked 
literary ability whom they chose in senior year, 
constitute the Senior Literary Society, Chi Delta 
Theta, whose emblem is the ‘‘ Lit.”’ triangle, a 
gold watch charm having on the obverse the 
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words ‘‘ X DO 1821,’’ and on the reverse ‘‘ Yale 
Lit. 1836,’’ with the owner’s name. 

The Yale Courant was begun as a college news- 
paper by five members of the class of 66. Now 
it is published every fortnight, in form and style 
resembling the Chap Book and the ‘‘ new maga- 
zine literature.’’ Its place as a newspaper is held 
by the Yale Daily News, managed by an editorial 
board of ten from the senior class, chosen by 
competition during the first two years and a half 
of the course. The news editorials are perhaps 
the best expression of undergraduate sentiment 
on current questions. Apart from this editorial 
work, however, the bulk of the reading matter 
is contributed not by the editors, but by candi- 
dates for the ‘‘ Board,’’ termed ‘‘ heelers.’’ They 
serve as reporters of college news, and the most 
competent are chosen as editors at the semi-an- 
nual elections. 

The Yale Record, to the great majority of the 
college its most interesting publication, is pub- 
lished on alternate Saturdays with the Courant. 
The Record is the humorous college paper, mod- 
eled somewhat after Life, in which several of its 


clever artists have published drawings from time 


to time. It ranks among the very highest hu- 


morous college papers in artistic work and edi- 
torial merit, and for its editorships there are 
probably more competitors than for any other 
college paper 

The Ten Eyck and De Forest prize speaking 
1e literary and oratorical work, 
and the winning of the De Forest medal in senior 


contests comb! 


year is a-literary honor second only to the chair- 
manship of the ‘*Lit.”’” The various depart- 
ments of the university publish magazines of 
their own, of which one of the most valued is 
the Scie ntifie Vonthly, edited by seven ‘ Sheff’’ 


seniors. As in every college -there are annuals 
which print the roll of students, statistics, and 
the society lists, and the Vale Banner and Pot 


Pourri fill this function creditably. 

But scholarship, athletics, literary work, debat- 
ing—im portant as these are—are incomplete with- 
out the social element of Yale life. ‘‘ The friend- 
ships formed at Yale’’—that neither time nor 
break—that is the burden of Yale’s 
best loved song. The life of the class, as a whole, 
centers around the ‘*‘ Fence.”’ 


change can 


Here the seniors, 
naturally most independent and democratic of 
all classes, play their time honored games—for 
the Yale men have yet the hearty, boyish spirit— 
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spin tops, roll 
hoops, play ball 
and ‘‘ nigger 
by,’’ and are weld- 
ed together by 
class spirit, such 
as is not felt at 
any other large 
college. The fresh- 
man, however, is 
taught the lesson 


ba- 


of his own 





unim- 
portance by ex- 
clusion from the 
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PHELPS. 

“Fence” and 
from ‘‘Mory’s,’’ the favorite restaurant of up- 
per classmen, and by prohibition of his pipe- 
smoking on the street—all these, unwritten 
laws ; but at Yale tradition is binding. Such 
neglect of freshmen is preferable to the over 


zealous attentions paid them when hazing 
was not only systematically organized, but 
brutal. Nowadays hazing is never more serious 


than the rolling up of a freshman’s trousers, 
and marching him down street to a whistled 
chorus, in which he is expected to join. 

The culmination of Yale social life is the soci- 
ety system. Here, as elsewhere, the line between 
Yale’s academic and scientific departments is 
clearly defined. It is beyond the scope of this 
article to furnish a detailed account of the Shef- 
field Scientific School and its prominent societies. 
Suffice it to say that ‘‘Sheff’’ societies run on 
the fraternity lines of other colleges in selecting 
their members, with but few exceptions, early in 
freshman year, active membership in them last- 
ing throughout the entire course. 
are merely local societies ; others, like Delta Psi, 
are chapters of organized fraternities. By com- 
mon consent ‘‘ Book and Snake’’ (the Cloister), 
Delta Psi (‘‘T Company’’) and Berzelius, the 
oldest, stand chief 
in rank. Within 
the past year 
‘*St. Elmo’s’’ new 


Some of them 


raised 
it into new prom- 
inence, while Chi 
Phi’s prospective 
building will give 
it added stimulus. 
As arule ‘‘Sheff”’ 
society men live 


house has 





in their capacious 
society houses, 
and have cafés of 
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their At 
Commencement 
and atthe time of 
the Junior Prom- 


own. 


enade in January 
they keep open 
house with gener- 
ous hospitality. 
In spite of the 
early stage of the 
college course at 
which they give 
out their elec- 
tions, theirchoices 
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WRIGHT. 
are generally ap- 


proved as fair and unprejudiced ; and the ver- 
dict of the college, in its distribution of class 
offices and honors, confirms many of them. 

Totally at variance with the ‘‘Sheff’’ society 
system are the class societies of the academical 
department. So rigid is their principle that Alpha 
Delta Phi, an old junior society, re-established in 
1888 as a four-year fraternity, after ineffectual 
battle was forced to save itself by returning to its 
original form, while the few Yale societies still 
clinging to the four-year idea have but uncertain 
standing. These are no longer freshman societies 
—their abolition is celebrated by Omega Lambda 
Chi night in May, when the undergraduates, led 
by the seniors, parade the campus, cheer the col- 
lege buildings, and rush the freshmen through 
the ‘‘ Pass of Thermopylae ’’—the narrow passage- 
way between two college buildings. 

The sophomore societies, three in number— 
the Boula, Eta Phi and Kappa Psi—by written | 
agreement approach no freshmen untii after 
Christmas, while the seventeen members elected 
by each are not wholly chose until June, when 
they are initiated, or in some cases until sopho- 
more year. Care and thought are thus assured 
in the elections, and so keen is the competition 
that compara- 
tively few un- 
worth y choices 
are made. A _ so- 
phomore society 
man acquires a 
certain prestige, 
and is sure of an 
election to one of 
the 
junior societies. 


three larger 


These reasons pro- 
voked an attack 
on sophomore s0- 
cieties, for it was 
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felt that their members had 
and importance. 


undue influence 
The objectors overlooked two 
things—one, that the sophomore society men 
would have been men of influence and import- 
the other, 
a sophomore society undoubtedly 


ance without any society connection ; 
that while 
helps a deserving man, it correspondingly in- 
jures the unworthy. The weaker sophomore so- 
ciety men are judged, not on the average scale of 
the class, but on the higher standard of compari- 
son with their talented society fellows; and 
every class furnishes examples of the social fail- 
ure of certain sophomore society men through 
inability to keep up with the pace. After all, 


Ds inal 
we MARAIS 


Me tee 


FARNAM 


the sophomore society verdict is not final, and 
in the last award of college honors a man stands 
or falls on his own merits or failings. 
more societies have their faults, and very serious 


Sopho- 


ones, but they are valuable in the forming of 
friendships between classmates and with upper- 
and the change from hasty methods 
of selecting members has remedied largely their 
gravest fault. 


classmen ; 


The junior societies, Psi Upsilon, Delta Kappa 
Epsilon and Alpha Delta Phi, elect thirty-five 
men from each class, while Zeta Psi takes per- 
haps half that number. Instead of competition 
the first three unite in selecting new members by 
means of joint ‘‘campaign committees,’’ and the 
total number of men chosen is divided by them 
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as nearly as possible into socially even thirds. 
Psi U., D. K. E. and Alpha Delta Phi are thus 
on an almost absolute equality. Within the past 
year, which has been perhaps the most eventful 
at Yale of lat years, the junior societies have 
undergone New buildings, the 
literary work and debating, sym- 
pathetic el rag 
newed car 


renaissance. 
introduction 
ment from graduates and re- 
elections have brought a change 
Psi U. 
rebuilt and greatly enlarged 
their chapt uses, while the new Alpha Delta 
Phi hous Hillhouse Avenue is one of the best 
society buildings. Not within recent years have 


that amounts pr ictically to a revolution. 
and D. K. E. hav 
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Yale’s junior 


has their outlook ever been more encouraging. 


societies been on firmer footing, nor 


in importance, and the culmina- 
s whole society system, are its three 
‘Skull and Bones,”’ ‘‘ Seroll and 
‘Wolf's Head ’’— local societies, but 
cret and respected in the country. 


Paramount 
tion of Yale 
senior societies 
Key’ and 
the most s 
They domi 
are the incenti 
uate work, 
student n 
honors ar 


college sentiment, their rewards 
to much of the best undergrad- 
nd they furnish the best examples of 
hood, College 
ilued in large part for the increased 
senior society election, to which there 


ability and energy. 


chance of 
is no equa 
while at Y 


ers to questio 


‘lege honor. No senior society man 
speaks of his society or suffers oth- 
n him about it, and he never for 
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a moment parts with his society pin ; while the 
graduate rarely, if ever, mentions it, and never 
except in non-committal phrases. 

‘*Skull and Bones’’ was founded in 1832 by 
members of the class of 33, and ‘‘ Scroll and 
Key’’in 1841 by a dozen members of ’42. A 
striking fact, and one usually unnoticed, is that 
the reputed founders of the rival societies typify 
to a marked degree the ideals for which their so- 
cieties stand. General William H. Russell, ’33, 
was valedictorian of his class—the type of schol- 
arly attainment, hard and successful work and 
unquestioned worth. Theodore Runyon,’ 42, was 
pre-eminently a sterling gentleman. Though he 
held the highest diplomatic offices in the service 
of the United States, and was our first amtbassa- 
dor to Germany, he was never so much the dip- 
lomat and public man as the knightly gentleman. 
‘*Keys’’ is insistent on good fellowship and the 
social virtues, and cares more for the man him- 
self than for what he has done. It is considered 
an almost imperative qualification for a ‘‘ Bones”’ 
election that a man shall have ‘‘ done something’’ 
—that is, he must be a ‘‘high-stand man,’’ bril- 
liant writer, or athlete, or have held one of the 
important offices in the gift of the class. ‘‘Keys,”’ 
on the other hand, almost never puts the office 
before the man, and every year passes over some 
who have ‘‘done’’ more according to the 
‘* Bones’’ standard, and chooses in their place 
men bred of stock where manliness and the so- 
cial graces are held in high repute. Sometimes 
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this has been 
carried too far, 
and wealth, 
social standing 
and family 
connections 
have resulted 
in undeserved 
elections. 

This rather 
clearly accent- 
uated differ- 
ence between 
** Bones’? and 
“Keys” is 
sometimes 
expressed by 
the saying, 
=*Bones’ 
takes a man 
for what he 
h as done - 
‘Keys’ for 
what he is’’; 
or, again, ‘‘ ‘Bones’ takes the clever men, ‘ Keys’ 
the popular social men’’—yet these are but half 
truths, for each society, while clinging pretty 
firmly to its own principle, modifies it to a cer- 
tain extent according to the policy of its rival. 
Thus ‘‘ Bones’’ chooses every year some men 
who have ‘‘done’’ nothing, but are worthy in 
themselves ; while ‘‘ Keys,’’ though less fre- 
quently, has allowed college honors and offices 
to become over-important factors in its elections. 
Each year ‘‘ Bones’? and ‘‘ Keys’’ elect a num- 
ber of men whom the other society would gladly 
take, and each chooses men whom the other so- 
ciety would never elect. Thus, despite differ- 
ences, the two have a common ground, and on 
this they contend for the best men, who usually 
combine both requirements, and who _ prefer 
sometimes one and sometimes the other society. 

‘*Bones’’ is incorporated as the ‘‘ Russell Trust 
Association,’’ in honor of its founder ; ‘‘ Keys ”’ 
as the ‘‘Kingsley Trust Association,’’ in honor of 
William L. Kingsley, ’43, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury editor of the New Englander in its most pros- 
perous days. Among the long list of distinguished 
‘* Bones’? men are numbered Hon. William M. 
Evarts, 37; Professor Benjamin Silliman, ’37 ; 
Donald G. Mitchell, ’41; President Timothy 
Dwight, ’49, of Yale; Ex-President Andrew D. 
White, °553, of Cornell; Chauncey M. Depew, 
56; President Cyrus Northrup, ’57, University 
of Minnesota ; Edward Rowland Sill, °61; Pro- 
fessor Wright, Dean of Yale College, and its most 
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popular professor ; and Professors Sumner, Had- 
ley and Beers, of Yale. ‘‘ Keys’’ men of prom- 
inence include General Theodore Runyon, ’42 ; 
Rev. Dr. Gordon Hall, ’43; General John A. 
Swayne, °56; John Addison Porter, ’42 ; Judge 
Shiras of the United States Supreme Court; Sen- 
first winner of the De Forest ; Rev. D. Twitchell 
of Hartford, Edward G. Mason of Chicago, Bu- 
chanan Winthrop—the three latter being mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ Yale Corporation’’; Hon. A. O. 
Keasbey, of New Jersey; N. G. Osborn, editor 
of the New Haven Erening Register; George 
Adee; Professor D. C. Eaton; Professor Coy, 
Principal of the Hotchkiss School—and these 
are but partial lists. 

‘Wolfs Head,’ the third senior society, 
founded scarcely a decade ago, has had to battle 
with the fifty-year prestige of its rivals; yet it 
has won almost incredible success in its short 


ator Du Bois ; Colonel Homer B. Sprague, ’52 


history, and has conclusively proved its worth to 
the college and its ability to withstand the re- 
verses incident upon any new enterprise. Its 
most noted members are honorary, and the list 
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not easily accessible ; but among them are Ex- 
Minister Edward J. Phelps of Yale, Judge How- 
land of New York, Professor Reynolds of Yale, 
and Clarence Bowen of the New York Jndepend- 
ent, 

The senior society elections are given out on 
‘tap day,’’ one of the last Thursdays in May. 
The entire junior class and most of the college 
whatever the weather, on the 
campus in front of Durfee and the ‘‘ Fence,”’ at 
five o'clock. The senior society men then issue 
from their halls, one by one, tap on the back the 
chosen candidates, follow them to their rooms, 
and pledge them to their societies. Each so- 
ciety elects fifteen men, and until their num- 
bers are completed intense excitement prevails. 
It is usually possible to predict a dozen of the 

jones’? and ‘‘ Keys’’ men, but there are al- 
ways some surprises—‘‘sure men’’ slip up, and 
not infrequently elections are totally unexpected. 

The general sentiment of the college enthusi- 
astically favors senior societies. The injustice 
done and the ill-feeling provoked are slight, and 
no greater than are attendant on any system of 
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prize awards. The principle of holding out so- 


ciety honors as the reward of excellence can 
while the sensible 
man does not regard a senior society as the whole 
end of life. not looked 


down upon for any reason but because they are 
what they are. 


hardly be considered wrong, 
Non-society nen are 


By the faculty senior societies 
are regarded as of almost inestimable value in 
rightly directing college sentiment, in stimulat- 
ing the best sort of work, and in maintaining the 
truest social ideals. 

Such, in a few of its bare externals, is the Yale 
life of to-day. Yet it is not athletics, nor schol- 
arship, nor literary work, nor even its all-power- 
ful society system that is most characteristic of 
Yale. But it is the product of all of these—the 
Yale spirit. The Yale type 
is sturdy Scotch independence—rugged, manly, 
inspiring. The Yale man strikes out from the 
shoulder, and tell. He knows the 
meaning of work, and the success that follows 
it. He is democratic to the bone ; 


Yale makes men. 


his blows 
he respects 
sincerity and manliness wherever found. He 
cares more for the man himself than for the cut 
of his clothes; and more for the ideas in his 
head than the money in his pocket. He detests 
cant and sentimentality—perhaps he needs more 
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polishing of the rough 
corners, but sturdy 
manhood is worth a 
deal of sham culture 


and over refinement. 
Pluck and grit and 
other honest manly 


words are his common 
terms. He is enthusi- 
astic, neverindifferent. 

This is the glory of 
Yale—that a man may 
not be a great athlete, 
or brilliant writer, or 
rank high in the so- 
cial scale, and yet car- 
ry away with him to 
outlast his life the 
** Yale spirit.’’ It is 
the priceless heritage 
of Yale — the free gift 
to all sons of the uni- 
versity. Men study 
hard or win more or 
less college honors, but the gain of the years 
is not so much any special advance in schol- 
arship or social standing as a wider grasp on 
the meaning of manhood—not so much what a 
man has done as what he has learned to be. 

The Yale 


citizen. 


man becomes the public-spirited 
The college was founded to fit men ‘‘ for 
Publick employment both in Church and Civil 
State.’’ To-day Yale is represented in the Su- 
preme Court, the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives, the diplomatic corps, and by a majority of 
the VenezuelanCommission. Yale teaches its sons 
to be good citizens, to serve the State faithfully, 
to love the nation rightly ; if need be to lay 
down life itself in her service. The Yale faculty 
sets the example of sacrifice of time, labor and 
money to forward her interests. Some of the 
richer refuse to their salaries ; others 
steadily refuse advancement and honor else- 
where that they may serve the college they love. 
The crowning glory of Yale is not the honors 
that her most famed 


draw 


sons have won, but that 
every son of the university carries out with him 
the Yale spirit; and that it follows into the 
humbler walks of life as well as into the higher, 
and that it counts as the 
service faithfully performed. 


honorable smallest 
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MRS. LEE DURING THE WA 


SOMETHING ABOUT * THE 
By SALLY NE 

A STRANGER passing down Franklin Street, in 
the city of Richmond, Va., may wonder why car- 
riages and pedestrians continually stop and gaze 
at a plain brick house between Seventh and 
Eighth Streets. If he lived in Richmond, he 
would know that the fact, which the colored 
driver announces so grandly, is: ‘‘ Gen’] Lee’s 
house, sah!’ This will be the glory of 707 
East Franklin Street as long as one brick of its 
wall rests upon the other—a greater glory even 
than the prestige of being the home of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Soci- 
ety. 

When General Lee 
came to Richmond in 
’61, this house was 
offered to him for his 
military home by Mr. 
John Stewart, a 
wealthy and worthy 
citizen of Henrico 
County. It was nick- 
named ‘*The Mess,’’ 
and, before Mrs. Lee 
and her daughters ar- 
rived, was occupied by 
the General (when he 
was in town), General 
Custis Lee, M ajor 
Coxe, Captain Ferdi- 
nand C. Hutter, Rob- 
ert Shirley Carter. 
Chapman Leigh and 
others—a merry party 
of young officers, who 
made the house ring ea ee 
with jest and song, and who scoffed at danger 
and defeat 

The wrench from Arlington was not without 
tears. When Robert E. Lee east his lot with 
Virginia, his wife’s words to him were: ‘‘  Which- 
ever way you go will be in the path of duty. 
You will think it right, and I shall be satisfied.”’ 
Arlington was the living record of Mrs. Lee and 
her ancestors; the museum of the most complete 
collection of Washington relics on the earth ; the 


*Tenth paper of the illustrated “Lee of Virginia” 
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scene of Robert Lee's courtship and marriage ; 
the birthplace ot 

deur of Arlington w: 
over the land. A band of homeless women looked 
not for luxurious living, but for a shelter till the 
struggle was past 
sion hallowed 


of his children; but the gran- 
is over—the pall of war hung 


Behind was a stately man- 
with historic association, tinged 
with the exquisite color of early lovemaking and 
the riper joy of wedlock, echoing with the prat- 
tle of little children, blessed with the companion- 
ship of grown-up sons and daughters. It was 
hard to leave it; but 
hosts of friends offered 
outstretched = s y m - 
pathy, and greater 
issues than sentiment 
and comfort were at 
stake. 
Robert E. Lee was 
a favorite with Mr. 
and Mrs. Custis from 
boyhood. He and 
Mary Custis planted 
the magnificent 
avenue of trees to the 
right of Arlington 
when they were barely 
more than children. 
One day Mrs. Custis, 
Mary and Robert Lee 
-¢ sat in the big hall; 
the latter read aloud 
from one of Scott’s 
novels. When she had 
listened, for some time 
ee Mrs. Custis. said: 
‘Mary, Robert must be tired and hungry ; go 
into the dining-room and get him some lunch.”’ 
When the girl 


as she stooped t 


t the voung man followed, and 
get a piece of fruit cake out of 

put his arm around her and 
whispered the sweet old story. He could wait no 
longer. Perhaps the romance of Walter Scott 
touched a chor his breast which broke forth 
into sudden melody Thenceforward two lives 


the sideboard, 


were one! 


series, which was 
Porcrar Monti 


in the February number of 
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Thus to break from Arlington was to sever the 
associations of three generations ; and a knotty 
question also arose — where should they go? 
After deliberation ‘‘The White House,’’? Martha 
Custis’s home (now the property of W. H. F. 
Lee), seemed their proper destination. There 
are touching letters from Annie, the second 
daughter, about this time, filled with sadness at 
having to leave her beautiful home. In one toa 
young friend in Georgia she mentions a letter 
from another dear friend at the North. ‘She 
asks me,”’ she writes, ‘‘if we intend to make 
Virginia a graveyard, and I have replied ‘not 
for us, but for you.’ ”’ 

The prophecy is fulfilled at Arlington to-day. 
This letter is in the famous ‘‘ Mary Durenne”’ 
collection in the Georgia Room of the Confederate 
Museum, formerly the Jefferson Davis mansion. 
The signature of the sweet, girlish note, after the 
lapse of thirty years, in the shadow of a pathetic 
death, is very touching: ‘‘ Yours dearest (as I 
hope I am) Annie C. Lee.”’ 

We always think of the Lees at Arlington 
basking in the giory of love and _ prosperity. 


There was much happiness and beauty there, 
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but with it a seasoning of perplex- 
ity. A letter of Mrs. Lee dated 
‘Arlington, Feb. 10th, 1858,” 
gives a glimpse of their trials. 
The letter was written just after 
Mr. Custis’s death. In his will 
he had left his slaves their free- 
dom after one but during 
that year they were to work to 

fulfil certain conditions. Mrs. 
writes: ‘‘T truly 
glad to see your hand- 
writing again. 


vear, 


Lee was 
It is so 
long since I heard from 
you. I have been im- 
mersed for some time 
in a mass of old letters 
and papers. How it 
carries me back to the 
past—the happy past ! 
Now it seems to me 
with all I have left I 
feel so bereft. Nothing 
can ever supply the 
place of our dear par- 
ents. None ever 
love us so entirely, or 
bear with all our faults 
and failures as they 
have done; especially 
is a mother’s love the 
purest and most disinterested ; it can only be 
surpassed by that of our blessed Redeemer. 
Mr. Lee has gone to the lower plantation,* 
and will return in a few days. He has been 
kept very busy trying to reduce these very 
complicated affairs into some order. 


can 


It is very 
unsatisfactory work, for the servants have so 


long been accustomed to do little or nothing, 
that they cannot be convinced of the neces- 


sity of exerting themselves to accomplish the 
conditions of the will, which the sooner they 
do the sooner will they be entitled to their free- 
dom. What they will do then, unless a mighty 
change is wrought in them, I do not know ; at 
any rate we will be relieved from the care of 
them, which will be a mighty burden taken from 
our shoulders.”’ 

In another letter to the same young friend 
Mrs. Lee says: ‘‘ Mr. Lee is with me, but is so 
harassed with the cares and troubles he has in 
settling this large estate with very inadequate 
means, that I do not have the comfort that his 
presence might otherwise have afforded me. We 
are very busy, but I hope you will not discon- 

* The White House. 
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MARY CUSTIS LEE 
From Photo taken in Lexington, 1869 
tinue your visits to Arlington. I see in the 
papers a wonderful account of a revival of 
religion in New York.* We can only pray 
it may produce a lasting effect, for truly it is 
much needed.’ 

When Mrs. Lee left Arlington she went 
to ‘‘ Cedar Grove,”’ the plantation of a kins- 
man on the Potomac, where she remained 
for some time. In many letters Annie 
mentions the fascination which the Poto- 
mac held for her; and as she gazed upon 
it her thoughts strayed to her dear home, 
and she remembered that the same river 
flowed by it, even though war-ships rocked 
on its bosom. In one of her letters the 
intensity of girlhood appears. ‘‘I have 
learnt to knit,’’ she writes, ‘‘and if I could 
just spin and weave, and then make the 
cloth into soldiers’ clothes, how happy I 
should be, and what a delightful thing I 
would have to tell my children !”’ 

Afterward they went to ‘‘ Chantilly,’’ one 
of the stately homes of Fairfax on their 
way to the ‘‘ White House.”’ Mrs. Lee was 
then cheerful and confident of the success 
of the cause for which she had already made 
great sacrifice. It was not long before the 
‘‘White House,’’ in its exposed condition 

* Fulton Street prayer-meetings. 
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upon the Pamunky, and well in the lines of 
the United States army, was considered un- 
safe, and the little party started for Rich- 
mond. They were made prisoners of war 
at Hanover Courthouse, and detained there 
for one week Before Mrs. Lee left the 
‘** White House’ she tacked upon the front 
door a cat aring the request that Union 
soldiers would not desecrate the home of 
George Washington’s wife. 


Mrs. Lee’s experience as a prisoner was 
very disma She heard the wildest rumors 
of the fall of Richmond, of the overwhelm- 
ing army which would then pursue the :re- 


treating S erners, of the peril and hard- 
ships to w h her dear ones were exposed. 
Colonel Rush, who had married a sister of 
Mrs. Sydi Smith Lee,* was the officer in 


command Mrs. Lee was arrested, but 
when sh ime frantic from the miserable 
reports whi were brought her, she sent 
for Gene MeClelland, and asked him to 
send her to Richmond. In consequence of 


* General R. E. Lee’s sister-in-law. 
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REAR OF THE LEES’ HOUSE ON FRANKLIN STREET, RICHMOND, 
SHOWING BALCONIES WHICH GENERAL LEE TOOK HIS 
EXERCISE \FTER APPOMATTOX, 
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this interview her carriage was ordered, the 
colored driver dismissed, and a Union soldier 
mounted the boot and drove the ladies to the 
Confederate lines under a flag of truce. Then a 
Confederate soldier took his place, and drove 
Mrs. Lee into Richmond to 707 East Franklin 
Street. The moment she entered the door she 
became one of ‘‘ The Mess’’; she was prepared 
to share a soldier’s life; she was not afraid of 
hardship ; she was ready for danger. 

‘*No. 707’ is a large brick house now con- 


siderably down town. During the war it was in 


‘ 
the most fashionable part of Richmond, just two 
squares from the ‘‘ Capitol Park’’ and St. Paul’s 


Church. It was built by Norman Stewart, of 
Rothsay, Scotland, who came to this country 
early in the century, and settled in Petersburg. 
During the war of 1812 he was banished to 
Columbia, lest, as a British subject, he might be 
dangerous to the State. After the war was over 
he came to Richmond and became a prosperous 
citizen. He purchased a tract of land on the 
outskirts of the city, on which he built a square 
of substantial brick houses, in the handsomest 
of which he lived with his servant Stephen. He 
was a quaint, intelligent, sturdy Scotchman, 
who, to the day of his death (1858), wore a 
brown wig, long, black silk hose, with bright 
garter buckles; and in winter a cape or shawl 
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worn after the manner 
of a shepherd. 

The house for its 
day was handsome 
and commodious, 
with walnut 
work and big win- 
dows, wide halls, 
spacious rooms and 
broad verandas. 
When Mr. Norman 
Stewart died, he left 
the house to his 
nephew, Mr. John 
Stewart of Brookhill, 
through whose cour- 


wood- 


tesy General Lee oc- 
cupied it during the 
war; and since, in 
memory of General 
Lee, his widow and 
daughters have pre- 
sented it to the Vir- 
ginia Historical 
ciety. 

When Mrs. Lee be- 
one of ‘* The 
Mess,’’ she was a handsome woman with red 
brown eyes and abundant grayish hair; her 
chief characteristic amidst the grandeur of Ar- 
lington, at the gay watering places, or in Rich- 
mond during the crucial period of her life, was 
a simple sincerity of heart and manner. She 
did not care a bit for dress or show, and was 
in this respect a sharp contrast to her hus- 
always attired in the most fas- 
tidious and elegant manner. 


So- 


came 


band, who was 


While a beautiful Virginia girl, stopping at a 
summer resort in the early fifties, was going 
with her father to their rooms, they met on the 
stairs a man so gloriously handsome that the 
girl fairly held her breath, and pressed her fa- 
ther’s arm. 

“Who is he?” she whispered. ‘ Isn't 
splendid ?”’ 

“That is Captain Lee,’”’ said Mr. R.  ‘‘ He is 
a very good man, as well as a very handsome 
one.”’ 

As they walked on through the upper hall a 
group attracted them. A dark-eyed lady was 
sitting in a rocking-chair; she wore a calico 


he 


dress, low shoes and blue cotton stockings, which 
most probably she had knit herself, for Virginia 
ladies often knit their own stockings. Around 
her several little children were playing. 

‘*That is Mrs. Lee,”’ said Mr. R. 
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‘She is not dressed as well as her husband,”’ 
the girl said to her father. 

General Lee was much impressed with the 
beauty of this girl from Tidewater, for they soon 
became great chums. Later she married Gen- 
eral Lee’s near cousin, and her daughter is the 
wife of Robert E. 


son. 


Lee, the general’s youngest 


Apropos it may not be amiss to say that the 
General Mrs. he 
chance. ‘‘ Mrs. Lee,’’ he generally called her, or 
‘Miss Mary.”’ 
to prefix the names of his near cousins with 
**Miss,”’ 
** Mrs. Lee,’’ he would say, ‘‘ why don’t you wear 
your dresses longer? I look at the pretty girls 
in town, and they all wear long dresses. If you 
don’t lengthen yours, I shall have to walk with 
the pretty girls.’ 

At the ‘‘ Hot Springs’’ the summer before the 
war, Mrs. Lee laughingly said that she had con- 
stituted herself the hostess because she was a 


teased Lee whenever got a 


It was one of his peculiarities 


and often those of his own daughters. 


She made herself charm- 
ing and helpful to every stranger who arrived. 
Her nature partook of the sublimity of simplicity 
which emphasized the greatness of her husband, 
which simplicity of life and manner he has be- 
queathed to his sons and daughters. 


Virginian and at home. 


At Arlington Mrs. Lee’s manner was always 
sweet and cordial. 


She was.ever ready to show 
the Washington and Custis relics, and displayed 
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Mrs. Washington’s dresses with charming little 
stories, and retailed the traditions of the place, 
even to strangers, without affectation or assump- 
tion. When she arrived in Richmond, her 
spirit was filled with resignation and hopefulness. 
She was tolerably well and ready for what came. 
Hardships did not come at first ; the house was 
plainly furnished, but quite comfortable ; Rich- 
mond was filled with refugees and soldiers ; there 
was no lack of food ; the girls were quite excited 
over their homespun dresses ; now and then there 
was revelry and fun; the soldiers were actually 
courting and getting married. 
gayety at ‘‘The Mess’’ at any period of the 
war. Every member of the household was too 
thoroughly imbued with the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and each one was planning to do something 
for the Mrs. Lee’s health was bad, 
Annie died, ‘‘ Rooney’’ was made prisoner and 


There was no 


soldiers 


held as a hostage, and under such trials where 
was the heart f 

“No, 707’ became a common meeting place, 
People came to talk of victory or sorrow ; they 


‘anything but sober industry ? 


could stay here if they had nowhere else to go ; 


they gathered here to work; the disheartened 
came for comfort from the tender, loving wife of 
the commander-in-chief, whose nature was sym- 
pathetic, who was intelligent, 


brave. 


agreeable, and 
Mourning mothers came to her in their 
wives of 


agony ; heroes brought her their joy over 


recent success ; friends came without ceremony, 
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and partook of what they could get. Indeed, so 
free was the ‘‘The Mess’’ from any touch of 
style or ceremony that a young Southern friend 
called there one day, and was surprised and 
amused to find a stuttering butler gotten up in a 
sort of livery, wearing Confederate gray clothes 
and red stripes on his trousers ; and the combi- 
nation of fine clothes 
and poor speech was 
very comical. 

Soon after Mrs. Lee 
came to Richmond a 
merciless rheumatism 
bound her to 
chair. In the 
room, opening on a 


her 
back 


veranda shadowed 
by ailanthus 
her days were spent. 
But her spirit quailed 
not i 


trees, 


as 
“4AS 9° 


| ref re 


ee ed 
— 


physica 
infirmity ; her quick 
mind planned, in 
various 
industries for the sol- 
diers’ comfort, as well 


emergency, 


as homely devices for 
the welfare of ‘‘ The 
Mess.’’ She gathered 
together the young 
girls and infused into 
them a working inter- 
est. They began to 
knit and to sew, to 
scrape lint and to 
make bandages. The 
ordnance department 
furnished Mrs. Lee 
with knitting needles 
by the gross, and she 
had ‘*‘ Yarn Scouts’’ 
working for her all 
over the country. 

“How well I 


member,’’ a 
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re- 
promi- 
said to 
me a few days ago, 
“ec ; Mrs 

running up to Mrs. 


nent woman 


Lee’s room to get some yarn for my mother to 
knit into socks. I got the gray yarn myself from 
under her bed. She told me where it was, but 
she could not move to get it.’’ 

Another lady, a relative of the Lees, who was 
a small child during the war, was playing near 
‘*707’’ one morning, when a lady came along 
and handed her a scrap of paper. ‘‘ Run in, 
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little girl,’’ she said, ‘‘and ask your cousin Rob- 
ert to put his name on this.’’ The child took it 
and put it under a rock while she scampered off 
with her playmates. When she got tired of play- 
ing she concluded it would be rather pleasant to 
ask the General to put his name on the paper, 
and she ran upstairs to his little office. When 
she handed it to him 
he said : ‘‘ Don’t you 
think this is a very 
dirty piece of paper 
for a gentleman to 
write upon ?”’ 

But as soon as he 
perceived that the 
child felt badly, he 
went into Mrs. Lee’s 
closet and got her a 
piece of cake. Then 
he took on his 
lap and gave her the 
cake and a kiss. 
When she was leav- 
ing he said: ‘*‘ You 
must come again.’’ 

The pleasure of the 
interview to the child 
was the cake, and be- 
fore she said she 
would come she 
looked at the closet. 
‘*Yes,’’ said the Gen- 
eral, although the 
child had not spoken, 
‘‘you shall have a 
piece of cake then, 


%? 


her 


too. 

The serious con- 
claves at ‘‘ The Mess’’ 
did not prevent chil- 
dren from running in 
and out. The Gen- 
eral and his wife loved 
to have them around. 
One little girl used to 
ride the General’s 
horse from the stable 
to his door, then she 
would run up to his office and have a chat and 
a jog on his knee. One morning she said: 
‘General, I certainly do want a lock of your 
hair!’ ‘* You shall have it,’’ he replied, and 
he put his head in her lap while she clipped off 
a lock just above his neck. The child and the 
great General have passed over the river, but the 
lock of hair is preserved by the only female cap- 
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tain of the Confederacy. Every child regarded 
General Lee as the embodiment of power with- 
out knowing why, and his wife as holding a 
part of his sceptre. There were two little girls 
whose father had been sent on a mission full of 
risk and responsibility. As often as General 
Lee had a dispatch he would walk to Governor 
Street to tell the mother that her husband was 
well. The children were very demure while the 
visit lasted, but no 


sooner was the draw- “ 7 “at 
ing-room door shut Va. 
after General Lee a "OR 


than they seemed to his “ 
lose their minds— F " 
they fell upon each 
other and pulled and 
scuffied. The battle 
was fierce up to a 
certain point, but the 
instant that one of the 
children succeeded in 
getting on the chair 
upon which the Gen- 
eral sat she was de- 
elared victor. 

In 1862 every heart 
in. the South was 
bursting with hope. 
Richmond was the 
rendezyous, and it 
was considered an im- 
pregnable citadel. 
Its population was 
increased by 20,000 
souls. At night there 
were twinkling lights 
from every story of 
every building in 
town. A whole family 
often kept house in 
one or two rooms; 
and frequently people 
walked the streets 
far in the night hunt- 
ing for a shelter. 

The neighborhood of ‘‘ The Mess”’ was taken by 
prominent people ; on one side were the Cabells, 
on the other was General George W. Randolph ; 
next to him were the Tripletts (Mary Triplett, 
one of the most beautiful women in America, 
was General Lee’s prime favorite) ; three doors 
from them lived Dr. Minnegerode, the rector of 
St. Paul’s, and pastor of both Lee and Davis. 

The Randolphs were very gay—they had big 


receptions, and young officers and pretty girls 
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always around. ‘The Lees were, in contrast, ex- 

tremely quiet. When they heard of expenditure 

for social pleasure they could not restrain a 

groan, they were desperately in earnest about 
helping the soldiers 

When a ‘‘ Titiani-haired ’’ war belle was married 

to a dashing Confederate general, she obtained 

through the blockade sixty yards of tulle for her 

bridal veil and gown. It was a thing almost 

unknown for brides to 

; sf have ‘‘ store clothes’ 

ca oof any pretension. A 

aatiy : calico dress, or a 

We Ms homespun, or some- 


aw” thing of their moth- 
‘ ! 


vali er’s, or their grand- 
mother’s, was _ the 
regulation outfit. 
The tulle wedding 
dress caused a great 
deal of gossip. 
**Oh,’’ said Gen- 
eral Lee, when it was 
discussed at ‘‘The 
Mess,’’ ‘‘ if she would 
only give it to me to 
make my soldiers 
some breeches.’’ 
Dear simple heart, 
with all of his power 
he did not know the 
consistency of tulle. 
The life at Rich- 
mond then was a 
shifting panorama ; 
sick peo; le were com- 
ing in and well ones 
going out. It was a 
restless turmoil—one 
day of hope, a night 
of anguish, a morn- 
ing of joy or sorrow. 
In these varying 
scenes Mrs. Lee’s 
chamber was a ‘‘ Mec- 
WINDOW. ea.’”’? Seated in her 
wheeled chair, she listened, and strengthened, 
and smiled even when her own heart ached. 
There was not a man or woman at ‘‘ The Mess ”’ 
rd Mrs. Lee complain. The bright- 
ness of her nature, amidst uncertainty and pain, 
Her eye would shine whenever 


who ever he 


was wonderf 
her husband came in from camp. Often he rode 
in just to see her for an hour, each gaining fresh 
courage from communion with the other. Their 
devotion was beautiful. Mrs. Lee’s sense of duty 
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was akin to his, too. The soldiers thought of her 
with tenderest love, and prayed God to bless her 
for saving their poor frosted feet. The General 
would take her socks back with him to camp and 
distribute them to his ‘‘ boys.’? With an acute 
sense of honor he directed Major Janney to make 
a distinction between the socks made from Gov- 
ernment yarn, and those made from the yarn 
which Mrs. Lee bought. The former were charged 
against the soldiers, the latter given without 
cost. 

On Sundays when General Lee was at home he 
read the Episcopal service in Mrs. Lee’s room, and 
the whole family assembled to hear him. There 
is much unwritten history in that square, back 
room, now full of books and curios. One listens 
and almost hears the roll of the wheels of the in- 
valid chair, the click of the busy needles, the 
low conferences of the husband and wife, and 
the notes of ‘‘ God moves in a mysterious way,” 
or ‘*Rock of Ages,’’ sung by brave men and a 
band of stout-hearted women. 

The color lasts, although the material is 
wasted. The spirit survives if the bodies are but 
dust. 

The only thing owned by General Lee which 
the chamber holds to-day is a pair of English 
pistols taken from a British officer more than a 
century ago. They were presented by Colonel 
Massie to ‘‘ Light Horse Harry,’’ and later re- 
turned by Robert E. Lee to Colonel Massie’s son, 
with 


a characteristic note. The pistols lie in a 


velvet lined box, along with a red silk sash 


which the same English officer wore, and which 
to-day has not a broken thread. 
‘*The Mess’”’ 


was a mutual aid society. The 
men cheerful for the girls; the girls 
in turn kept up for ‘‘Mother,’’ who 
generally managed to keep up_ herself. 
Mildred was the little housekeeper, = ’ 
and toward the 
there were hard 
at ‘‘The Mess.’’ 
larder was 
the regular. 
Sam, the major domo, 
had an uneasy life, for 
he industri- 
ously, and found lit- 
tle but rye-coffee, 
sorghum and corn-meal. 


were 


end 
times 
The 
uncertain, 
appetites 


foraged 


Sometimes Mrs. Lee 
got a box from the North, sent by some loving 
friend, the contents of which she at once for- 
warded to those whom she knew needed it, keep- 
ing for herself only what other people would 
not take. When Richmond friends sent her a 
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package of tea or a little loaf sugar, she always 
wished to share it with ‘‘ The Mess’’; of course 
they would not permit it, and frequently made 
little ruses that she might enjoy an unusual 
dainty. 

On one occasion General Stuart went down to 
the White House, and brought back to Rich- 
mond six North Carolina herrings, which he pre- 
sented to Mrs. Lee. She regarded them as such 
a treat that she could not think of eating them 
all herself ; so she sent three of them to her dear 
friend Mrs. $8 , of Brook Hill. There was 
great excitement when the herrings arrived, and 
half a dozen girls went to sleep with visions of a 
tempting breakfast. Alas! in the morning a sad 
tale awaited them. An inconsiderate cat had 
devoured one herring ; the best cow had lost her 
cud at a favorable time, and needed a salt fish to 
restore it; and when the last herring was being 
brought in for the table, some hungry soldiers 
passed, and to their lot it fell. ‘‘The best laid 
plans,’’ etc. 

At the time of the battles around Richmond 
General Lee sent a courier to ‘‘ Brook Hill,’’ to 
warn the ladies that the army was swinging 
around and there would be sharp fighting, and to 
advise them to come to ‘‘ The Mess.’’ The night 
before ‘‘ Seven Pines’’ General Lee staid there, 
but not to sleep. His firm tread resounded 
all night ; his great anxious heart throbbed with 
foreboding for the morrow’s destiny. In the 
morning he came down dressed in a brand-new 
suit of clothes, his form erect, his hair black, his 
countenance glorious with fortitude and hope. 
Traveler (his Confederate Gray, as he called 
him) stood at the door. He mounted and rode 
slowly down toward Ninth Street amidst the si- 
lent homage of the 
crowd. The officers 
of ‘‘The Mess’’ 
stood on the steps 
with the ladies, 
among whom was 
Miss Mary Lee, who 
waved to the Gen- 
eral as long as she 


too: 


could see him. 

‘¢You don’t seem afraid for him,’’ some one 
said to her. 

**A soldier’s daughter never knows fear,’’ was 
her proud reply. 

The strain of expected battle was too much for 
one of the visitors at ‘‘The Mess,’’ and she be- 
came really ill; and medicine being scarce, like 
everything else, the only remedy at hand was a 


bottle of hot water. Mr. § had a keen sense 
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of humor, and when he took his family home he 
remarked to one of the officers : ‘‘ There is a bot- 
tle upstairs—vse it.’’ 
lark’ arose. 


‘ brandied 
Invitations to a few friends were 
was General Hood, who 
came eager for a little punch. Amidst speeches 
and a song the bottle was uncorked ; but James 
River water has the color, not the tone, for ex- 
hilaration. 


Visions of a 


issued, among whom 


There was a victory for Lee at this time, which 
Mrs. Lee took quietly. A lady, wild with joy, 
exclaimed : ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Lee ! how can you be so 
calm? Aren’t you proud? Aren’t you elated ?”’ 

**My dear,’’ said Mrs. Lee, ‘‘ I am thankful— 
that is all. If he suffered defeat to-morrow, those 
who adore to-day might then condemn. No; 
know the General always does his best, and I am 
content to be quiet when he is victorious and 
calm when he suffers defeat.’’ 

Once alone did her courage seem utterly to 
forsake her. After the tragedy of ‘‘ Yellow 
Tavern’’ she was indeed disconsolate. ‘‘ Jack- 
son is dead,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ and now Stuart is 
What will become of us? What will my 
poor husband do?. Itseems that God has turned 
his face But she gathered up her 
strength, and through the darkest days tried to 
soothe others by her perfect resignation. 

The Lees always made an annual visit to 
Shirley, the birthplace of R. FE. 
and Mrs. Lee Mildred were 
General Butler up the River. 
Everybody was uneasy lest Mrs. Lee should be 


y , 
gone. 


from us.’’ 


mother, 
there 


Lee’s 
and when 
came James 
taken prisoner, or in some way molested ; and 
finally Mr. Carter sent her and her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Chapman Leigh, by flag of truce, to 
Aiken’s Landing, thence to Richmond. Mildred 
stayed at Shirley some time longer. 

McClelland sent a guard of four 
cavalry officers to guard the Shirley house. One 
day the oldest of these officers said to Mrs. Car- 
ter: ‘‘I hear that a daughter of General Lee is 
in this house. I was in the Mexican War with 
Lee, and loved and honored him above any man 
living, and I should be so proud if his daughter 
would come out and speak to me.”’ 

When Mr. Carter was told this, he said: ‘* I'll 
be hanged if Mildred does go to speak to him if 
she won’t be the only one in this house who will.”’ 

Miss Mildred took a different view of the mat- 
ter. When she heard of the soldier's wish she 
came out and shook hands with him, and they 
had a long talk. He told the great chieftain’s 
daughter about the service in Mexico under her 
father. Many times as he spoke he wiped the 
tears from his eye. Mildred listened feelingly, 
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and told what she might of her father’s present 
life. When she 
pected to find 

contrary, he 


returned to the house she ex- 
-uncle indignant; but, on the 
was amused at her independence, 
r that she had more sense than 
the rest of the household put together. 
At the time of 
mond Was a 


and assured 


the evacuation, when Rich- 
maddening bedlam, Mrs. Lee alone 
was calm and perfectly helpless. People entirely 
frantic rushed from_pillar to post, the streets ran 
with whisky, and the mob got on its knees be- 
side the gutters and sipped the fiery stream. 
Fire broke loose and the whole city was in dan- 
The fire reached Eighth and Franklin 
Streets, and the house next door to ‘‘ The Mess ”’ 
caught. But Mrs. Lee would not move. 
besought her to fly. 


ger. 


Friends 
Four times did a Union 
officer come, in a carriage and four horses, to 
take her away, 
that he order 
the window 


and so eager was he to move her 
d the trunks to be thrown out of 
but she refused to budge, ordered 


the soldiers out and made her daughter Mary 
keep the d 
several times 
and Mrs. Lee’s 
impossible 


of the house, which caught fire 
but was promptly extinguished ; 
words were : ‘* That it was 
to exaggerate the kind attention of 


, 


own 


the Union soldiers to her.’ 
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When the warrior returned from Appomattox 
to ‘‘The Mess’’ she was waiting for him, and 
the comfort of the situation she lovingly ad- 
ministered. The fact that accentuates the inter- 
est of ‘‘ 707 East Franklin Street’’ is that General 
Lee came here from Appomattox, rode up to the 
door on Traveler, walked up the broad, stone 
steps with head erect and a steady eye—up- 
stairs to his wife’s retreat—two chastened souls 
glorious amidst defeat! The eager mob en- 
circled the house, friend and foe clamored to be- 
hold him, but the door was closed and guarded, 
and those only came in who were most dear. 

From that moment until the day he left 
Richmond he never went out of the house un- 
til after dark. 
took his exercise. 


Upon the back verandas he 
Here he was alone ; he could 
ruminate and wonder if what was done had been 
done wisely. In his defeat he was the most 
noble and honored hero that a people could 
ever know. 

The General and Mrs. Lee, immediately after 
the surrender, longed to leave Richmond and to 
find a country place and perfect seclusion and 
rest. While they were looking for a home Mrs. 
Elizabeth Preston Cocke, of Oakwood, Cumber- 
land County, Virginia, offered them a 
country house with so much affectionate kind- 


cosy 
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ness that the General could but accept it ; and 
he was a country gentleman from that time until 
he was called to the presidency of Washington 
and Lee University. At the same time he had 
many offers, which he graciously declined. Some 
Englishman wrote him that $100,000 had been 
put in the Bank of England to his credit, and 
would be his if he would come to England to live. 

When he was about to leave Richmond the girls 
came to ‘‘ The Mess”’ in flocks, either with photo- 
graphs for him to autograph or to beg him to 
give them his picture himself. To these mani- 
fold requests he responded with ineffable sweet- 
hess. 

The radiant countenance of a young girl who 
lived near ‘‘The Mess’’ often cheered the Lees 
in those last weeks in Richmond. One day the 
General looked so sad that she exclaimed: 
‘“Why will you look so heartbroken ?’’ 

‘‘Why shouldn’t I?’ he 
cause is dead ! 


on earth.’’ 


answered. ‘‘ My 


I am homeless—I have nothing 


‘Yes, you have,’’ the girl said, cheerfully. 
‘You have got a plenty of love and admiration ! 
You have got buttons on your coat, and I want 
one he 

General Lee, with a smile, gave her the but- 
ton nearest his throat, and she had it put inte 
a beautiful setting and wore it to the 

day of her death. 
He 


away. 


never gave any more buttons 
There was a command that the 
Confederates should not wear their but- 
tons, and as they had no other clothes 
and no other buttons, the latter had to 
be covered with black cloth ; and the 
General’s honor prevented him from 
giving any more away. 

Such simple interviews are treasured 
by all who knew General Lee or his wife. 
There was a magnetism of interest and 
sympathy for all which drew the hum- 
blest to them, and made many love them 
who could not appreciate the loftiness of 
each nature. 

A very modest girl who had never be- 
fore seen General Lee traveled with him 
down the river one day just after the 
war, She was emotional, and the sight 
of him overpowered her. She did not 
think he noticed her, but he did. They 
were both going to get off at the same 
landing, and he spoke to her and wanted 
to know if she were welt wrapt up, say- 
ing that young girls were so apt to catch 
cold. She had her modest wardrobe in 
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an old-fashioned bandbox studded with brass 
nails, and he observed that, too. ‘‘ What a quaint 
little he said; ‘‘I 


don’t you?’ And a homely trunk was at once 


box ! like it so much— 


glorified, and a girl’s tiresome journey bright- 
ened with 
hold. 

The day the Lees left Richmond after the evac- 
uation the General went out to say good-bye to 
could not him. As 
Franklin Street he’ saw a lady 


standing on the pavement by a pile of trunks. 


in impression which she will ever 


somebody who come to 


he walked up 


She explained that she was in a terrible di- 
lemma—she had locked her bonnet in 
of the trunks, and could not find one thing to 
wear on her head. 

‘Get it out,’’ said the General. 

‘“ How could I undo or tie up these dreadful 


one 


trunks?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, I do that,’’ he 
stooped down, and, in a matchless dignity which 
exalted the 
and did them up again with 
not with leather and buckles of the present day. 


can answered as he 


meanest act, he untied the trunks 


‘“ war time’”’ rope, 


Friends of Mrs. Lee remember her as she sat in 
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the cabin of the old canal boat saying good-bye, 
with now and then a catch in her voice, to those 
who had been near her for several years. She re- 
turned to Rich 
to the ‘* Whit 


the cabin of t 


ond once afterward, on her way 


House.’’ She then sat again in 


canal boat and held a big recep- 
people brought her flowers that 
irougd to hold them and_ the 
shabby canal bank appeared like a gay boule- 
vard filled wit! 


tion. So ma 
tubs were set 
smart people. She did not go 
uptown because sh« 
from the boat to the 
too 


mighty changes 


could only stand the change 
cars. 

went to Arlington, but the 
ide her ill. 


drink of watel from 


Once, 
‘*Let me get a 
the spring,”’ 
It was on this trip 


she said, 
‘and then take me away.”’ 
that she spent some days in Alexandria, and the 
young men of the place would bear her chair 
into old Christ Church on Sundays, and put her 
in the aisle, where 
joined in the ser 
grandmother shipped, and 
Washington $a 

The last days at 
as the Westen 


with earnest devotion, she 
ice of a church where her great- 
where George 
vestryman. 

Lexington were as beautiful 


ky above the setting sun. Mrs. 
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Lee was a prisoner to pain, but she drew from 
her life every golden strand, and her husband 
brought only bright things into her chamber. He 
allowed no one to touch her chair when he was 
near; to push her around was his sacred privi- 
lege. He had many vexations. His immense 
mail brought worry as well as consolation. In it 
was the hallowed sympathy of friends and the 
bitter vituperation of enemies. Old _ soldiers 
wrote him harrowing tales of their poverty and 
besought him to help them, and merciless auto- 
graph fiends harassed him daily. 

To rise grandly above these petty cares was no 
mean struggle. To bury the dark side of life 
and reveal the brightness only, made his heart a 
battle-field. 

‘* Mrs. Lee,’’ he would say, standing behind 
her chair, ‘‘ I have such a nice thing to tell you 
to-day. I have had a letter from one of ‘my 
boys,’ and he tells me that he is going to be 
married, and that he wishes me to give his wife 
the most beautiful bridal present that a woman 
could desire. He wants me to write her a letter 
and sign it with my name.”’ 

Such were the incidents that cheered him, 
the simple homage of the men who had fought 
with him. In the country about Lexington he 
often rode, and evidences of the tender feeling 
which the people bore him were daily mani- 
fested. Once a plain working woman, as he 
passed her cottage, begged him to stop and come 
in. As he got from his horse, she sounded 
a wild blast with a tin horn, and at once a 
swarm of children ran toward her from every 
quarter. 


‘*Oh, General,’’ she cried, ‘‘ these are my little 


children. 
blessing.”’ 


Please give every one of them your 


And with the gentleness of a mother he in- 
voked the divine favor upon the little ragged 
crowd. 

From these rides he returned to his wife in her 
chair and retailed every pleasant incident of each 
day’s wandering. 

At Lexington Mrs. Lee was quite as busy as 
she was in her chamber at ‘‘707’’ during the war. 
The little church was in a struggling condition, 
and she began to work diligently for it. She or- 
dered from a Richmond artist carte-de-visite pho- 
tographs of General and Mrs. Washington, repro- 
duced from the portraits at Arlington. These she 
colored and offered for sale. 

The demand was so great for these pictures that 
she was kept busy. Her little work-table, which 
stood beside her chair, was full of packages which 
she sent far.and near, and a letter written by her 
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at this time touchingly illustrates her original 
industry : 

‘*Thanks, my dear K., for your exertions in behalf 
of our society. I received the $3.00 safely and send the 
pictures, which I am sorry are not better; but my 
brushes and materials for work are so indifferent that 
none but an artist can understand my difficulties. 1 
had hoped to send the pair I promised to Mrs. Read 
this week, but have none ready. I will send you what 
I can collect, but your letter only got here Saturday, so 
I have had but little time to prepare. I want to tell 
you also that I have so many more orders for pictures 
than I can fill that I fear my poor old eyes will give 
out, and I shall not sell any more for less than $1.00 
apiece for those that are autographed and coloured, and 
half a dollar for General Washington not coloured. 1 
dollar apiece for all the others I send, even those of 
General Lee as a young man, as those are very rare. 
Those I send you for your Scotch friends I will charge 
$1.50 for, as they only expected to give that ; but Iam 
sorry I have not the other pair to send—perhaps they 
would take out the other $1.50 in some of the other pic- 
tures, if not, I will finish them next week and send 
them to you by mail. If I do not hear from you I shall 
conclude they have taken some of these; and now I 
want you to execute a commission for me that requires 
some tact. I cannot get any more pictures from Mr. D. 
unless he will sell them, which I know he will not do if 
he knows J want them ; so you must go there and tell 
him you want 25 pictures of General and Mrs. Wash- 
ington on the albumenized card, for a country fair, and 
ask him to have them gotten ready at once, not too dark 
nor too light. The usual price when you get them that 
way is 10 cts. apiece or 10 fora dollar. You can ask 
him if he sells them forthat, and take some of the 
money you sell the pictures I send for, and buy me the 
value of $2.50 even if he asks more for them. If you 
will take them and put them in an envelope with a2 
ct. stamp, and tear off the corner that the postmaster 
may see they are only photographs, they will come 
safely directed to me here. Now I beg you will not let 
him imagine they are for me. I write in great haste, 

“Yours, M. C. Ler.”’ 

This characteristic glimpse of an earnest woman 
is full of pathos. Quite an interesting story is 
connected with a picture of General Lee and the 
K. to whom Mrs. Lee frequently writes. K. 
used to knit yarn vests for General Lee during 
the war. After one of these parcels had been re- 
ceived by him he sent her a letter of thanks and 
a photograph of himself, which never reached 
her. After the war the letter was published in 
an Albany paper; the destination of the picture 
is not known. When General Lee found this out 
he presented his young friend with another pic- 
ture of himself. Some years afterward the girl 
went to England, and formed many charming 
acquaintances, among whom was Major General 
Grenfell of the British Army, who asked some 
American friends one day for an autograph of 
General Lee. The young Americans refused to 
do it; but this friend of the Lees pondered 
over his request and made a resolution. When 
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she came home she sent General Grenfell the 
little autographed photograph which General 
Lee had given her in place of the one which had 
gone in the wrong direction. 
thanks General Grenfell says : 


In his letter of 
‘* Tt will find an 
honorable place in my collection with autographs 
of Napoleon, Wellington, Ney, Marlborough, 
Bliicher, Lord Raglan, General Gordon and other 
distinguished soldiers.’ 

In another letter, written in the Lexington 
days, we catch some notes of Mrs. Lee’s daily 


life : 


February 12th, 1866. 

‘I acknowledge my remissness, my dearest cousin, 
in not sooner replying to your sweet letter, but 1 had 
so little of any interest to tell you that I thought I 
would wait awhile. 

“The General and Custis have both written some- 
thing for Mrs. Burwell, and I thought I would just slip 
in this little piece, which will answer until I could 
send you something more satisfactory. Mildred gota 
letter from Shirley not long since, in which he wrote 
very cheerfully. We rarely hear from Mary ; she is a 
bad correspondent. Agnes is rather better. She is 
now in Norfolk and did talk of going to Brandon, but 
Dr. Ritchie’s death may make some difference in her 
plans. 


** LEXINGTON, 


“The General sends you much love, 4nd says if he 
was only able he would mount his horse and ride down 
to see you. I should love to see your dear little baby. 
What a comfort she must be to you! 
renewed in my little darling Rob.* 
for him, yet 


My youth was 
How I did grieve 
now I know it is best for him to be safe 
in the arms of his Heavenly Father! The girls would 
enjoy a visit to you very much, but I do not think they 
will get home before late in the spring, and then they 
cannot leave again directly. 

‘*Mildred sends a great deal of love, and says she 
should like to go and see you. Can’t you come to see 
us? You ought to have come while we were in Rich- 
mond, as we were so much more accessible. 

‘Tam glad Willy is with you. Tell him the General 
says there is plenty of work for the young men to do 
everywhere in the country, and they need not leave it 
to seek employment. Romancoke, 
but says it is so lonely there he will marry any woman 
who will build him a house. 


Rob has set in at 


Ido not know, my dear 
cousin, if I wrote you how kind everybody here is to 
us. Scarcely a day elapses but something nice or use- 
ful is not sent us, and I can truly say the lines are 
fallen to us in pleasant places. 

‘Tf [could forget my dear home ¢ I would be content 
and happy, though I often feel as if I could not die 
in peace anywhere else, but that day may come upon 
me unawares, and it may matter but little to me where 
I am in that hour when flesh and heart shall fail. 

‘Tam sorry to hear you have had so much trouble 
with your servants. I did not think Nancy would ever 
leave you. Where has she gone? I hope after a year 
or two we shall be able to get good white servants. I 
have been very fortunate in getting two very good 
women from Nelson County, Va. One formely belonged 
to Cousin Polly Cabell ; and we have a tolerable man ; 
he is at least respectable, though not very energetic. 


*** Rooney ” Lee's little son. + Arlington. 


ROBERT E. 


LEE. 


I see a good deal of 


kind and agreeal 


the Pendletons. They are very 


‘* Let me hear from you very soon. 


‘Yours, affectionately, M. C. Lee.” 
The brief years of the life at Lexington were 
peaceful, and even after her husband joined Jack- 
son and A. P. Hill Mrs. Lee’s spirit was resigned. 
She wrote, 1869, to a friend at the Rock- 
bridge baths : 


‘I intended ¢ 
K., and, indeed 


so overwhelmed 


have written to you to-day, my dear 
r several days past, but have been 
with the carpets which Agnes has 
sent down in my room for me to sew that I have not 
even been able lect my ideas. 

I am so sorry to hear that you all are not coming this 

know when I shall see you. The 
ous to go down to tell you good-bye, 
hed cold, so I fear you will not see 
iis best love to you, and says if he 

ou may know the reason. I must 
beg that you will leave that kitten as a legacy to me. 
Ask Mr. M. to send it the first opportunity. Tell me 
its name. 


way, for now I d 
General is very anx 
but he has a wret 
him. He sends 


does not get dow: 


“T enclose y 
We di 
making up a 

hear of any gre 


$2 to get some muslin for our society 

t care to spend much now, as we are 
ge sum for our parsonage, but if you 
irgains let me know. I will try and 
s for your table if you will write me 
when your fair begins ; and I will not trouble you with 
many commissi is you will be so busy. 

“You must go and see Mr. D. and tell him I want 
fifteen pictures of Mrs. Washington and eleven of Gen- 
His are so much better than I can 
[ have an order from Baltimore, and I want 
some printed very nicely, not too dark or too light, and 
without any spots on them. I should greatly prefer 
sending the money for them. If you can, please find 
out if there is anything that I could send which would 
im, and let me know. 

have to send me you can give to 
maid on the canal boat that leaves 
sday evening. I will tell her to call 
When you send the 
the bundle to let me hear how 
you are, and the price of that plain ruffling No. 2. I 
have some of N 
would like to ha 


one, 


aprons. 


send a few pictur 


eral Washingt 
get here. 


be acceptable to 
“Anything 
Jane, who is tl 
Richmond Wedne 
at Mr. R’s. is very reliable. 
muslin put a line in 


She 


Write me how many pictures you 
your album seems to be such a nice 
** | suppose ire going to Brandon ; I envy you 
ive relinquished the idea of going to 
’ before Spring, though I do long to 
see that darling I have his little face constantly 
before me. Agnes wrote a letter to B. to-day. The 
General received one from J., enclosing a check for our 
church. The weather has been cloudy ; I hope it will 
clear before our Parisian friends arrive next Wednes- 
day. We ted Mr. Chapman Leigh, but he has 
not come, and I fear Mr. Wickham is worse. 
er to Mr. D., asking him to give you 
some photographs, which you will send with the mus- 
lin. I have kept my letter, hoping that the General 
would be able to get to see you Saturday ; but it rained 
hard all day, and to-day he is laid up with a cold which 
always affects him rather more seriously than most 


** Rooney's” sor 


the privilege. 
the ‘White Houss 


expe 


I enclose a lett 
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people. I hope he may be relieved soon. He sends a 
great deal of love and his sincere regrets about not see- 
ing you all again. Custis cannot leave him, but unites 
in adieus and regrets. Mildred was charmed with the 
mats. Aff. M. C. LEE. 


“Pp. S.—Get as much muslin as you can for the 
money. 

The cold was never entirely cured, and, after 
the final separation, she writes again to the same 
friend : 


‘‘There have been also some deaths, one a mother 
who has left six young children. Such is life—the 
bridals follow the funerals. How many that I have 
known and loved are gone! My ties to earth are fast 
loosening, and now that the light of my existence has 
disappeared from my horizon the prospect is drear 
and gloomy. Yet I do not repine, withal so many 
comforts are spared me, so many kind friends to sym- 
pathize with me, and, above all, I know that my loss 
is his gain. He needed rest from all the toils and cares 
of his eventful life—the glorious rest of heaven. My 
soul rejoices when I think of him there, so far above 
all the petty interest of earth, with nothing to mar his 
perfect bliss ; a few more years and I shall go to him. 
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For a young woman who has to work for her 
livelihood there are few callings or professions 
which are so attractive as the stage. It is a 
comparatively easy ca- 
reer to enter upon since 
no long years of study 
are necessary. When | 
say study is not neces- 
sary, I mean that the 
manager does not de- 
mand of the débutante a 
diploma as she would 
have to furnish before 
entering any of the other 
professions. Pre para- 
tory study for the stage 
is, of course, highly nec- 
essary, but a girl pos- 
sessing beauty is far 
more likely to find favor 
with the average man- 
ager than the girl who, 
by dint of study, has 
the theory of acting at 
her finger tips and has 
rehearsed every im- 
portant part in the 
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ee 2 4 Perhaps you did not know that I had a 


granddaughter nearly a month old called Tabb Boll- 
ing. Robbie is much charmed with his little ‘ Tista.’ ”’ 


She rises from her desolation to rejoice and 
take an interest in other’s joys. After all it 
matters not though a mortal span be enveloped 
in clouds, if the purity of a life sends forth a 
light which will illuminate the human horizon 
till earth shall be no more. 

Mrs. Lee had said she could not die in peace 
away from Arlington, and perhaps it was a 
divine blessing that in her wanderings along the 
shore of the river of death, she was seeing her 
babes at Arlington, and plucking violets from 
the sunny garden walks of her beloved home. 


The next paper in this series of articles on General 
Robert E. Lee. to appear in the December number, 
will he contributed by General O. O. Howurd, and 
will treat of the character and campaigns of the great 
Confede rate, 
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classic repertoire. Beauty, or at least good looks, 
is absolutely necessary to the young woman en- 
tering upon a stage career. It does not, indeed, 
insure her success if 
that be her only gift, 
but the possession of 
it materially helps her 
to attain the end she is 
seeking. There have 
been, no doubt, in- 
stances that have been 
exceptions to the rule, 
but in most of these 
exceptions a homely 
face has been illumi- 
nated by genius. Elean- 
or a Duse is an example. 
She is by no means 
beautiful in face or fig- 
ure. Her face is almost 
plain, and yet one is so 
spellbound by the ge- 
nius of the actress that 
at times one thinks her 
beautiful. . 

Miss Georgia Cayvan, 
formerly leading lady of 
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the Lyceum stock company, and now starring on 
her own account, is a good example of the suc- 
cess a woman may attain on the stage. Miss 
Cayvan is not by any means a great actress, but 
she made herself popular while at the Lyceum 
for the earnestness and womanliness of her act- 
ing and also for her skill for portraying charac- 
ters not demanding great an intellectual 
effort. A handsome woman herself Miss Cayvan 
also believes that beauty is essential for stage 
success. 


too 


To achieve great success on the stage,”’ 
should hav 
normal beauty, a fine voice, perfect physique, 
lovely eyes, 


she says, ‘‘a young woman ab- 
the highest degree of magnetism, 
tremendous emotional power, broad comprehen- 
sion of humor, absolute self-confidence combined 
with modesty, faultless taste in dress, good busi- 
ness capacity. In my profession as in all other 
vocations for women, if a woman has the moral 


stamina to bear the test of life outside of the 


domestic circle, it improves and expands her 


nature. If she has 
will fall under the ban in her native village, in 
her town church choir, or wherever she is. 
are no more temptations in the dramatic profes- 
sion to the woman who goes into it honestly and 


earnestly than there are in any other profession or 


business. It is a mistaken theory, however, that 


ADELE BLACK. 


not the moral stamina she 


There 
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IZABETH FRENCH. 
personal beaut the chief requisite of dramatic 

idea is detrimental to the best 
yen who believe in it. 
is an advantag rf 


success. Su 


interests of the Beauty 
it does not take 
May Robson, Johnstone 


course, but 
talent. 


and Anni 


pre-eminence of 


Bennett Yeamans—unique types of 


successful actresses—do not depend upon pretty 
faces for their success” 


The woman who has attracted attention in social 


circles and who is a society favorite rarely makes 
a good actress wl The 


wide difference between the 


en she goes on the stage. 
reason for this is thi 
training for success on the stage and training for 
Etiquette books 
A ladylike 


ooth and even accent, and a 


success in a irawing - room. 


l 


teach us to conceal our emotions. 
monotone, wit! 
voice that n 
pitch, are things 
the 
press extrem 


falls above a certain 


Iises or 
ordinarily to be cultivated. 
rawing-room, must the face ex- 
motion. 


Never, in 


Passion, rage, anger, 
disgust, contempt 
all be veiled beneat! 
The woman of 
lifting of 


bad tempered, w 


pleasure and surprise must 
in outward mask of serenity. 
breeding will never show by the 
velid that she thinks a person is 
ikind cruel. At all 


an 


or even 
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times a beautiful calm 
overspreads her fea- 
tures ; she walks slowly, 
speaks deliberately, and 
whatever effect she may 
wish to produce she does 
entirely by means of lit- 
tle ways and actions that 
are pretty rather than 
effective. In a drawing- 
room this may be quite 
agreeable ; but upon the 
stage the effect would 
be lost and the woman 
would appear naive and 
lifeless. 

On an average, fifty 
young girls and men 
graduate from the dra- 
matic sct.ools each 
spring. The theatrical 
managers have already had an opportunity of 
seeing the work of each, thanks to the excel- 
lent system followed at the more important 
schools of giving monthly exhibitions to which 
the public is admitted. A large number of one 
act plays are produced at these student matinées, 
presenting a large variety of parts, and thus the 
novice slowly acquires experience which is in- 
valuable. Also, while she is still a student, the 
managers of the different theatres often utilize 
her in their productions for ‘‘ walking lady ”’ 


parts, or to appear in the chorus. Very little 
I , PI i 


ELEANOR BROWNING. 


MARY EMERSON, 
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salary is paid for this 
service, but it is invalu- 
able, as it accustoms the 
beginner to face the foot- 
lights, and she is able 
to gradually overcome 
that most uncomfortable 
feeling known as stage 
fright. 

After graduating, the 
novice devotes all her 
energies to seeking an 
engagement for the fol- 
lowing season. She 
makes the round of all 
the theatrical managers’ 
offices, puts her name 
on the lists of the dra- 
matic agents—a kind of 
superior ‘‘ help wanted ’”’ 
office—and waits for de- 

There is a good deal of com peti- 
tion, for, if there are only fifty beginners from 
the schools, there are hundreds of candidates for 
stage glory who have dispensed with the help of 
the schools for reasons of economy. 


velopments. 


The gradu- 
ate, however, has the better chance, as usually 
she is willing to work for less money than her 


sister not so well provided with worldly goods, 


and this is one reason why there is so much bit- 
terness among the poorer class of actors and 
actresses against the dramatic schools. 

Notable instances where the graduate from the 


JANE HARWAR, 
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dramatic school has achieved on the 
stage are Alice Fisher, Maud Banks, May Rob- 
son, Each a reputa- 
tion and now commands a weekly salary which 
runs into three figures, 


success 


tobert Taber. has made 


This season a number of the graduates of last 
year’s dramatic course will make their début on 
the professional stage, and reproduced in this 
article the portraits of some of the most 
promising of them. 


are 


Miss Mary Emerson, a pupil of Franklin Sar- 
gent. is related to the philosopher and essayist, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. She is an attractive-look- 
ing girl, with a rather melancholy and sad expres- 
sion which makes her interesting. She possesses 
considerable ability for emotional work and will 
shortly make her first appearance with Lillian 
Lewis’s company. 

Jessie Mackaye, another pupil of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s, is related to the late playwright man- 
ager Steele Mackaye, and is a native of St. Louis. 
Other members of the family were also actors, 
and she evidently inherited the taste for the 
stage, for she began to recite and imitate while 
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almost in her infancy. She is a very pretty, 
plump little girl, admirably suited for ingenue 
work, and her success is unquestionable. She 
will play in the Lyceum stock company the 
roles formerly taken by Effie Shannon and Kathe- 
rine Florence. Perhaps—like Miss Florence— 
she will also fall in love with and marry in real 
life the young actor who makes mock love to her 
on the stage. 

It is often asked if actors feel the emotions 
they portray on Coquelin, the great 
reneh actor, says they should not, as acting is 
the art of make-believe, and that while the artist 
is moving his auditors to tears he, himself, 
That, 
Other celebrated actors urge the 
Mounet-Sully, for instance, declares 
that unless the actor feels emotion himself his 
tones must have a false ring. As regards court- 
ships and marriages between members of the 
same dramatic company, comparatively few oc- 
cur, which perhaps, bears out M. Coquelin’s ar- 
gument. It seems, however, only natural that, 
after being almost constantly in each other’s 
company for nine months out of the year, and 
of the time exchanging tender sentiment 
on the stage, the love spark spoken of by the 
poet should burst into flame. 


the stage. 


should be absolutely cold and unmoved. 
he says, is art. 
contrary, 


most 


Stage marriages, as a rule, are not happy mar- 
Unless both the husband and wife are 


mcges 
riages. 


MARIE TUNISON, 
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LUCILLE NUNN, 


engaged for the same company they are sepa- 
rated during the entire season, and where there 
is no domestic life little 
felicity. Managers, too, object to engage actors 


or actresses that 


in marriage there is 


are married and who want to 
be in the Same company, because where ther 
may be a part to suit the husband there is none 
to suit the wife, and vice versa. 

Another talented young girl who will undoubt- 
edly attract attention on the boards this year is 
Miss who has studied at the 
American Academy of the Dramatic Arts for the 
past two years. She is a pretty blond and full 
of vivacity and versatility. She will probably 
‘make her début as Napoleon’s sister—the Queen 
of Naples—in ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne.”’ 


Marie Tunison, 


Miss Gonzales, who has Spanish blood in her 
veins, dreams of conquests in classic roles. ' Shi 
will be a Judith, or a Lady Macheth. She is 2 
good-looking girl with a mass of jet-black hair 
and dark, luminous eyes. 

Among the old American families who will be 
represented on the stage this season is the Perry 
Belmonts, a relative of whom—Miss Elizabeth 
French—will probably join Charles Frohman’s 
forces. Miss French’s mother belonged to the 
family of 1812, and so is related to the Perry 
Belmonts. Her father was a prominent lawyer 
and State Senator for New York. Miss French 
is a tall, good-looking girl, and has studied for 
several years with Nelson Wheatcroft, who proph- 
esies a brilliant career for her. 

Eleanor Browning, another graduate from Mr. 
Wheatcroft’s school, will make her début as Rosa- 
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mond in ‘* Sowing the Wind,”’ under the manage- 
ment of Charles Frohman. She is a pretty girl, 
and is said to be very clever in comedy rdles. 

Lucille Nunn, Adéle Block and Jane Harwar 
are also pupils of Mr. Wheatcroft who have been 
engaged for Charles Frohman’s companies. 

The day has gone by when the calling of the 
actor was considered disreputable. These young 
ladies whose names I have mentioned are girls 


of refinement and education, and in many in- 


stances belong to well-known families. One of 
the chief objections parents have heretofore had 
to their daughters adopting the stage career is its 
alleged immorality. Is the stage immoral, or, 
rather, is its atmosphere demoralizing? I do 
not entirely agree with Miss Cayvan when she 
says that there are no more temptations in the 
That is 
The temptations on the stage for a 
to take a downward step are 
many, but whether she takes this step depends 
altogether, as Miss Cayvan very justly says, on 
her moral stamina. 


theatrical profession than in any other. 
incorrect. 


young woman 


ANNA MAY 


COOPER, 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned.”’ 


REAT God! Janet!’ burst 
from Preston’s white lips. 
‘*Yes,’’ said the woman, 
coolly, ‘‘ Janet.”’ 

‘*Where did you come 
from ? Why are you here? 

What 
the man. 
“One question at a time, my dear,’’ replied 


stammered 


Janet, whose self-possession was in marked con- 
trast to do not 
der,’’ she continued, drawing aside her veil, ‘I 
do not wonder at your amazement. You thought 
when you forsook me that you had done with 
me forever, did you not? Now 
easily one can be mistaken. You left me with a 
lie on your lips, promising solemnly to return. 


Preston’s confusion. ‘* | won- 


vou see how 


In all these long, dreary months you have never 
so much as sent me one word, [ could not endure 
the suspense, so I followed you. I wanted to be 
near you and keepaneyeon you. I have seen you 
often of late, since I took the little cottage down 
there in You little 
dogging your footsteps, did you? 


the ravine. realized I was 
I have been 
hesitating for some time over my future, but this 
afternoon I decided to come here and demand 
what is due me from you.”’ 

‘*To demand what is due you?’ muttered the 
man, who during this speech had pulled himself 
together and now fixed his cruel eves upon her 
with a steady, penetrating stare. ‘‘ What do vou 
mean ?”’ 

‘€A public recognition as your wife,”’ returned 
the woman. 

‘You are as crazy as ever, Janet,’’ replied 
Preston, contemptuously, ‘‘ I told you when we 
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were fools enough to marry, that you must be 
contented to wait until such time as I could in- 
troduce you to the world as my wife. That time 
not so situated as to be 


as my wife. You must 


I am 
able to acknowledge you 
wait.”’ 


has not come vet 


‘* Wait?’ cried the woman, with a ring of de- 
spair in her rich voice, ‘‘ have not | waited pa- 


tiently and trustingly until my heart is sick? 
Oh, Ned, dearest, have some pity on me! 


me? 


Have 
Is there another 
If | thought there was, I would——’”’ 
stopped, bit her lips and clinched her 


you ceased to care for 
woman ? 

She 
hands. 


‘ the 
indifferent as Janet waxed more 
excited, ‘* threats do in novels or in plays, but 
not here. Now, listen to reason, Janet. 
to do the fair thing by 


neglected vou 


‘Come, com said man, becoming 


cooler and more 


I mean 

Perhaps I have 
But you shall not 
complain of that any more. I will tell my 
brother at the proper time that Iam married. 
You must be satisfied with my promise. And 
There is 
and some one is liable to 


you, 


. 
ves, I have ! 


now, my dear, you must hurry away. 
a house-full of people, 
come popping out here at any moment.”’ 

‘Oh,”’ cried the woman, wildly, ‘‘ I would 
gladly believe you if I could, but you have made 
so many promises and broken them all. No, no, 
I cannot believe 6 

**T will not bre 


you 
ik this one, Janet,”’ said Pres- 
ton, laving his hand on her arm with a show of 
tenderness. You know 
perfectly well that love you. Come, now, hurry 
away like a good girl.”’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Janet, yielding a trifle, ‘‘T 


‘You must believe me. 


* Begun in the October Number 
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will go. If you do as you say you will, Ned, I 
will obey your slightest wish, but if you play me 
false in any particular, my mind is made up— 
my love shall not stop me !’’ 

Preston threw back his head and looked at her 
through his half-shut eyes—a favorite trick of 
his—then said, slowly : 

‘*T don’t like these half-defined threats you 
are pleased to make, Janet. You indulged in 
that sort of thing some time before I left you. I 
didn’t like it then, and it’s got to be stopped 
I won’t endure it. Why, if I choose I 
can deny you forever.”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean ?’”’ demanded Janet. 

‘How could you prove we were ever mar- 
ried ?”’ 

‘* How could I prove 


now. 


” 


‘*Yes, how could you prove our marriage? 
Both the witnesses and the clergyman who mar- 
ried us are dead. Come, Janet, own yourself 
outwitted. You are a clever woman, but I flat- 
ter myself I am a match for you. However, I’m 
not going to be cruel or unjust to you. So long 
as you behave yourself you are going to be well 
treated, but if you try any of your little games 
you will get the worst of it. Do you see?” 

** And, let me tell you, Ned Preston,’’ stormed 
the woman, ‘‘that so long as you keep your 
word to me, you will be well treated, but if you 
try any of your little games you will get the 
worst of it. Do you see?’ 

‘You have no hold over me. 
of you a 


I am not afraid 


‘‘T have a hold over you which you little 
dream, my dear husband !”’ 

‘* Bah !’ sneered Preston, insolently snapping 
his fingers. 

‘You 
Janet. 

“* No; , 

‘* Are you afraid of the dead?’ whispered the 
woman, fixing her great luminous eves on his. 

Preston shivered as he encountered that strange 


are not afraid of me?’ demanded 


nor any living being !”’ 


glance so pregnant with menace. 

‘‘The dead !’’ he repeated, mechanically, his 
eyes coerced still by hers. 

‘‘Yes, the dead!’ She breathed the words 
rather than spoke them. ‘‘ Do you never see the 


ghastly face of Paul Humphreys staring up at 
you from the floor ?”’ 


Preston fairly gripped her wrist. 

‘What do you mean, Janet? D 
speak! What do you know ?’”’ 

‘*T know enough !”’ she retorted, tantalizingly. 
‘*T stood outside the cabin that night and looked 
in through the window. 


you! 


I can see it all now— 
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the snowy peaks, the moon drifting through the 
black clouds, the red firelight playing over you, 
and——”’ 

‘Stop, stop!’ groaned Preston, wiping the 
moisture from his livid face. 

‘* Have I said enough ?”’ 

a 

‘Well ?”’ 

‘Go, Janet—go at once! I will come to see 
you at midnight. We can talk matters 
then. Go now, for God’s sake !”’ 

Carrying herself triumphantly, Janet walked 
slowly down the carriage path and disappeared 
on the highway. 


over 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Tt would talk— 
Lord ! how it talked !”’ 


Merry peals of laughter echoed on the ter- 
race. Bob Howard was in his element with a 
pretty girl on each side. The three young people 
were chatting gayly as Edward Preston came 
moodily through the garden back to the house. 
sarney looked up from his roses as he passed to 
say: ‘‘ A strange lady, Mr. Edward, were askin’ 
for yez,’’ and to receive the curt answer : ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, I saw her.”’ 

Fanny Durand, too, hurled Janet at him in 
these words : 

‘*Oh, Mr. Preston, did you see the mysterious 
unknown? She just went out by the lower 
gate.”’ 

‘* Ye—es,’’ drawled Preston, with affected in- 
difference he did not feel ; ‘‘ yes, Lsaw a woman 
walking about the gardens. I should not think 
that John would allow persons to walk in here 
at their pleasure. I wouldn’t have it.’’ 

‘‘Of course not,’’ retorted Fanny. ‘‘ Every- 
body, I think, fully understands that you and 
Mr. John Preston are two quite different be- 
ings.”’ 

‘“Come, come,’’ said Howard, ‘‘ don’t try to 
pick a row with Preston, Fanny, but tell me 
about Alec.”’ 

** Alec ?”’ 


words ! 


said Fanny. ‘‘Oh, Alec is beyond 
He is too sweet for anything! You 
should see his new bangle! And _ his intel- 
lect ! Well, he is certainly going to be the most 
wonderful inventor of the age. Why, Edison— 
well, you wait and see Edison turn livid with 
envy when he hears about my Alec’s latest inven- 
tion. Oh, here they come now. Nora, did you 
ever see anything like that carriage dress of Mrs. 
Dorchester’s ? Oh, what clothes that woman 
has! She is an hourly wardrobe revelation ! 
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Look at Alec and the professor loaded down with 
her wraps, parasol and parcels. Poor things !”’ 

A carriage rolled up to the terrace at this 
moment, and a tall, stout, majestic dame, as 
gorgeous as a bird of Paradise, alighted. Her 
companions were a droll pair. Her son, Alex- 
ander, was, as Fanny had expressed it, ‘* beyond 
words !’ He was slight, hesitating of speech, 
with gooseberry eyes, big nose and ash-colored 
bang. His collar threatened a severance of his 
jugular vein, and the head of his stick was con- 
siderably bigger than the one on his shoulders. 
Effeminate and vapid as he was, his mother 
looked upon him as a prodigy. She was deter- 
mined he should be an inventor, 
glance at the youth was quite sufficient to dem- 
onstrate that his only possible mission in life was 
to hold a tennis racket. 

Professor Theopholus Smudge, Mrs. Dorches- 


when one 


ter’s other companion, was a small, nervous 
man, with a timid air, and a deprecating cough. 
Him Mrs. Dorchester proposed marrying some 
day, although as yet she had not communicated 
her intention to the gentleman. 
was an acknowledged authority on bacteria, in- 
sects and other unpleasant things, his treatise 
on ‘‘What I Know About Bedbugs,’’ being a 
famous text-book. Mrs. Dorchester adored learn- 
ing. She was wealthy. She decided to become 
Mrs. Professor Theopholus Smudge. 

So fond was -the good lady of learning, that 


The pre fe ‘ssor 


she enjoyed displaying her own, and therefore 
often her Latin, upon which 
rust had settled somewhat heavily. 


moth and 
The effect 
upon her elderly admirer, when, with a sonor- 
ous and far-reaching voice, the good lady rolled 


aired 


out her Latin quotations, was something start- 
ling. Professor Smudge’s emotions were com- 
plex at such times. He felt that his professional 
honor would not permit him to stand by and 
hear a dead language thus ruthlessly mutilated, 
but the respect he felt for Mrs. Dorchester and for 
Mrs. Dorchester’s millions prevented any criti- 
cism. middle 
course, which consisted of violent starts and bad 


So he was forced to a discreet 


attacks of coughing whenever the lady made her 


Latin misquotations. All this was a delightful 
comedy to the rest of the people of this story, 
with the exception of Mr. John Preston, who was 
too earnest and sweet-natured to ever make fun 
of anybody 

‘Good afternoon, everybody,’’ called Mrs. 
Dorchester, trailing her silks and laces across the 
terrace. ‘‘I have had a charming drive, but, 
alas ! too quickly over. 
in pleasant company,’’ with a conscious glance 


Time passes so rapidly 
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toward the 


know.’’ 


fessor. ‘* Tempus faucets, you 


Professor dropped on a chair and 
coughed. 

‘So glad you had a pleasant drive, Mrs. Dor- 
chester,’’ said N ra, sweetly. “You must have 
found everybody at home, then ?’’ 

‘*On the contrary,”’ 


her gloves, nas 


said the lady, drawing off 
und everybody out. Alee drop- 
ped cards hithe 
in a sort of t 


ind yon, and we passed along 
Well, and 
vood peeple been doing with 
Ah, Mr. Howard, 
I was thinking of 
I want you to do a lit- 
Say something nice in that vile 
vhich I never read except under 
protest—about Alec’s new invention, his airship, 
You 

it has been the dream of Alex- 
vent an airship. He is building 


meadows, as he needs space, 


mphal procession. 
what have all u 
this 
how fortunat« 


yourselves ifternoon ? 
are here. 
you only this morning. 
tle favor for me 


sheet of yours 


the most marv: 

see, Mr. Howard 
ander’s life ‘to in 
it now out on t 


is thing the dear boy 


and I as his n 
is there a fort 
tion 


‘ther am convinced that not only 

in it, but that a great inven- 
Ah, there was foresight 
im Alexander. Alexander the 
the world with his sword; my 
Alexander shall conquer the universe with his 


has been made. 
in my naming 
(rreat conquere: 


motor.’’ 

‘But, Mrs 
‘this is a tret 
take years to cor 

‘* Undoubted! 
‘undoubtedly 
inventions do « 


Howard, 
Will it not 


Dorchester,’’ replied 
endous enterprise. 
plete it ?”’ 

answered the lady, airily; 
t will take a long time. All great 
nsume time. Mr. Howard, what 
it—talked about, 
know, and it occurred to me that as you news- 
ilways going about like a cer- 


I want now is to have you 


paper people are 


tain character which shall be nameless, seeking 


whom you may deyour, that you might make a 
meal off Alec.” 

“Great Scott!’ groaned Howard to himself ; 
‘why, the wor is striking me for a write- 
up.” 

Alec!’ calle 
come here. Mi 
you about your 

“Oh, Mrs. 


‘‘nardon me, I shall be 


Mrs. Dorchester. 
Howard is anxious to interview 


‘*My son, 


otor 
Dor hester,’’ said poor Howard, 
obliged to submit the 
matter first to 

“Oh, will vy 
paper people could put anything in print you 
[am sure the papers read as if you 
could,’’ remarked the lady, ingenuously. 

‘No, indeed ! You see, Mrs. Dorchester, when 
one has an idea, one submits it first to the city 


ir managing editor.’’ 


Why, I supposed you news- 


pleased. 
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editor—who—er—submits it to the Sunday ed- 
itor, who passes it on to the editor in chief, who, 
in his turn, cables the proprietor, and so it takes 
a very long, long time before anything can get 
into the paper. Gad!" said Howard in an un- 
dertone to the girls, who were convulsed with 
quiet merriment, ** what a narrow escape I’ve 
had !’ 

‘How distressing !’ said the lady, regarding 
him steadily through her shell lorgnette, “you 
amaze me. I did not dream that newspapers are 
run on such a scale. I don’t see how in the world 
you ever get the paper out on time. Well, I 
must think of some other plan. I wish in some 
way to call the public’s attention to the fact that 
an extraordinary airship is under way. I he- 
lieve thoroughly in advertising.’’ 

‘* What do you say to a Dorchester Fresh Air 
or Free Ice Fund, with season tickets on the fly- 
ing machine?’ asked Howard, with a_ perfectly 
grave face. ‘‘I think something of that sort, 
now, would be better than an interview. You 
know, Mrs. Dorchester, interviews have become 
so hackneved.”’ 

‘You are right, Mr. Howard,’’ returned Mrs. 
Dorchester. ‘‘ Now if Alee were a politician, a 
reformer or an actress, the interview would be 
just the thing. But, as he is neither, I must 
discover some other method by which to boom 
him. Where is Mary?’ suddenly turning to 
Nora. 

‘She has not come downstairs yet,’’ replied 
Nora. ‘‘Come, Fanny, let us go in and hurry 
her up.’’ And the two girls, glad of any excuse 
to get away where they might laugh, ran lightly 
across the terrace. 

‘€ Alec,’’ said Mrs. Dorchester, as if struck by 
an idea, ‘‘why do you not invite these gentle- 
men to go down in the meadow and view your 
motor ?”’ , 

This idea growing popular, the four men de- 
parted to see what progress the youthful inventor 
was making. Left alone, Mrs. Dorchester impa- 
tiently tapped her French shod foot upon the 
ground. 

‘‘T wish,”’ said she, ‘‘that silly girl would 
come. I must have a serious talk with her. 
She is carrying this flirtation with Edward en- 
tirely too far. John may notice it, and then 
there will be trouble. Oh, dear, between this 
wedding, the airship and dear Professor Smudge’ s 
pursuit, 1am in a state of hoe transit all the 
time. Oh,’’ as the frou frou of silk fell on the 
listening air, ‘‘ here comes Mary! Now I’ll find 
out whatever is the matter with this absurd 
creature.”’ 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
‘Look here upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers.’’ 

A TALL, slender girl, with a sweet, strong face, 
somewhat saddened in its expression, with hair 
almost black in the shadow, but in the sunshine 
touched with flecks of gold, with deep, gray eyes, 
the eyes that feel and suffer, came languidly 
down the steps, and, bending over Mrs. Dor- 
chester, kissed her cheek and said : 

‘* Pid you enjoy your drive, auntie ?”’ 

‘ Yes,’> said Mrs. Dorchester, holding her 
niece’s hand and = scrutinizing her sharply ; 

‘ves, the drive was charming, but what in the 
world is the matter with you, child? You are 
frightfully pale! Are you ill?” 

‘*No,”’ said the girl, looking down ; ‘‘ no, not 
ill, but very unhappy.” 

‘*Unhappy ! Nonsense, fiddle de dee! What 
have vou to sorrow about? I suppose you refer 
to this idiotic flirtation you are pleased to carry 
on with vour future husband’s brother. I really 
think it my duty to call John’s attention to it.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Aunt Dorinda,”’ cried the girl, eagerly, 
clasping her hand, ‘‘ will you? Perhaps, then, 
he would break our engagement !” ' 

‘Tut! tut !’ returned Mrs. Dorchester, ‘‘ have 
you no sense of honor, Mary Drew? You have 
pledged your word to this man, who loves—yes, 
adores you! His life will be spent in making 
you happy. Look about, silly child; see this - 
superb home which is to be yours !”’ 

‘*Aunt Dorinda,’ Mary replied, in a dreary, 
mechanical tone, *‘it is useless for you to say 
these things. I suppose I am foolish. I know I 
am wicked, for lam deceiving the best, the kind- 
est, the noblest of men. Do you fancy that I 
cannot see his beautiful—ves, his perfect char- 
acter ?”’ 

‘‘T am not talking about his character,’’ re- 
plied her aunt, sharply. ‘‘I am talking about 
his money.”’ 

‘*Do you imagine for one instant that I care 
about his fortune?’ asked Mary. ‘‘If it were 
only the miserable money I would go to him and 
tell him frankly that he must release*me.”’ 

“Oh, you wretched girl !’’ 

‘*No, it’s not the money, but the thought of 
the suffering I would cause that great heart, 
that beats only for the good and happiness of 
others. I love, honor and revere John Preston, 
as I did my dead father—not as a lover or hus- 
band. But,’’ drawing a long breath, ‘‘ I have 
given my word, and I will keep it.’’ 

‘*Then you will not break off this engage- 


‘ment?’ eagerly inquired Mrs. Dorchester. 





see 


YES,” SAID THE WOMAN, COOLLY. 
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‘*No,’’ said Mary, with sad earnestness. 

‘*My dearest niece,’’ said the elder woman, 
rising and gushingly embracing the other, ‘‘ you 
have removed such a weight from my mind, al- 
ready greatly burdened with Alexander’s career. 
You know I must sustain and 
in his great ambitions. 


him 
I shall have my reward 
one day when his success is established and peo- 


encourage 


ple will point me out and say, Dux foemnia fac- 
totum. Mary, I feel that I may yet rank with 
the mother of Washington.”’ 

A sound of voices in the shrubbery interrupted 
Mrs. Dorchester’s wild, imaginative flight. The 
men were returning from viewing young Dor- 
chester’s model of an airship. Almost at the 
same moment Nora and Fanny appeared, having 
recovered control of their risibles. 

‘Going to have tea out of doors to-night, are 
you ?’’ asked Edward, looking over to the table. 
‘*That’s proper. Mrs. Dorchester, won’t you 
give me a cup? I am tremendously thirsty.”’ 

‘‘] think,’’ said that lady, coolly, ‘‘ we should 
wait for your brother. He will be here very soon.” 

‘*To be sure,’’ cried Nora, ‘‘ Uncle John will 
be at home for vespers, to-night of all nights. It 
is the feast of Saint Ann, you know, and his 
heart would be broken if he missed evening 
service.”’ 

‘*Tt is a good thing there is one piously in- 
clined in our family,’’ said Preston, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Dorches- 
ter, by all means let us wait for old Jack,” 

“ola Jack, indeed !’’ cried Mrs. Dorchester, 
with great indignation. ‘‘ You might as well say 
the old Harry ! 
shockingly so !"’ 


person 


[ consider vou very irreverent, 


‘* Trreverent ?’’ returned Preston. 
just the word. 


‘* Yes, that’s 
Jack’s personality is one that 
seems to demand reverence. 
dignity about Jack. 


There is a majestic 
Oh, well, it is a great, mis- 


take that he did not carry out his early inten- 
tions. 


Jack would have been simply superb in 
a cassock.”’ 

‘*Tn a cassock ; what on earth do you mean ?”’ 
demanded the lady. 

‘“ Why, you know, Jack studied for the priest- 
hood.’’ 

‘‘ Impossible !’’ with uplifted hands and voice. 

‘*Why impossible?’ asked Nora. ‘‘Ours.is a 
Catholic family,.you know, and Uncle Jack was 
devout and attentive to his religious duties from 
his boyhood. It was never a penance for him 
to say an ave, or a pater noster. He loved the 
rites of the church.’” 

**Oh, yes,”’ continued Edward, ‘it was un- 
derstood all through his youth that Jack would 
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enter the priesthood, but when Brian, Nora’s 
father, was killed by a fall from his horse, our 
father besought Jack to give up the idea. There 
was a struggle before Jack yielded, and I be- 
lieve it has been the regret of his life that he 
renounced his vocation. Not that he is un- 
happy—he is too sweet-natured for that! Be- 
sides, here is Miss Drew,’’ bowing to the girl, 
who flushed and paled at his mocking saluta- 
tion. ‘‘But, don’t you see, Jack and the times 
are out of joint. He can never be in touch 
with the mad thirst for wealth, the rush for gain 
of this day. He is out of place in that bust- 
ling modern Babylon, down the river. No; 
Jack’s place is really in the chancel of the little 
church over yonder, instead of on the floor of 
the stock exchange.”’ 

A train whistled in the distance. 

‘‘Ah,’? went on Edward, in the same lazy, 
indifferent manner, ‘‘ speaking of angels, there is 
Jack’s train. If you ladies will excuse me, I 
will walk down and meet him.’’ 

‘* Mirabile dictator !’’ cried Mrs. Dorchester, at 
which Professor Smudge shuddered. ‘‘ Whoever 
heard anything to equal that? A priest! Tut, 
tut! It gives me a chill only to think of it! 
How dreadful !”’ 

‘But, auntie, why dreadful?’ asked Mary. 

**Whay, to think of that lonely man shutting 
himself away from all the pleasures and lux- 
uries of life, giving up home, friends, everything 
that makes life worth living, to spend his days 
among the sick, miserable and poverty stricken ! 
I can’t conceive anything more awful !”’ 

‘To spend his days in doing good, in tem- 
pering affliction, in pronouncing the blessed 
benedictions of the church and in leading souls 
to Heaven, what more worthy or fitting vocation 
for a nature like his than that of God’s priest ?”’ 
asked Mary, earnestly. 

‘‘Oh, Iam not surprised at your enthusiasm,’’ 
replied her aunt, ‘‘ your visionary ideas would 
see something grand in such a 
priest !’’ —shuddering—‘‘ Alec !”’ 


sacrifice. <A 


‘‘ Yes, mamma,”’ said Alec, hastening to her, 
bang, high collar, big stick, rings and all. 

‘* Don’t you ever get such a fancy in your 
head, my child. If I ever were to remark any 
such inclination on your part, do you know what 
I would do? I should immediately have you 
declared ne plus ultra, and confined in an 
asylum.”’ 

Professor Smudge’s condition at this point was 
truly pitiable. His eyes were glued upon the 
ground, and his fingers beat a nervous tattoo 
upon his hat brim. 
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‘* Look at the sufferer,’? murmured Howard to 
Fanny. ‘‘ He is now in extremis. Nothing can 
be done to alleviate his agony.”’ 

‘‘Hush,’’ warned Nora, ‘here they come,” 
rising joyously to welcome the brothers, who 
The 
big, handsome fellow leaped to the ground, and 
was instantly seized by Nora and Fanny, who 
bore him 


came driving upin John Preston’s cart. 


1 laughing captive across the terrace. 
He kissed each of the girls, shook hands with 
Howard 
quickly 
and 
mured in her ear 

“Tell me all about it. 
and happy to-day ?”’ 


ind the professor, and then crossed 
to where Mary Drew sat apart, serious 
quiet Bending over her chair he mur- 


Have you been well 


** Very well, indeed,’’ she answered, not look- 
ing at him, ‘‘ and quite happy.”’ 

**Oh, only quite happy,’’ said John, looking 
thoughtfully at her, and with a little sigh, too. 
‘‘T must know all about that presently. But 
come now, dear, give me a cup of tea. That 
will refresh me. 

** And, 
Mary, as 


have 


I am awfully weary. 
still watching 
‘What 
Ned, of 


the 


he continued, 
out the 
doing to-day. 
course, has been riding. How is 


now,’’ 


she poured tea. 


you all been 
new 
mare, my boy ?’ 

‘She is a beauty, hard bitted and wants her 
head. But I like her. I propose ”’ 
his most cruel smiles—‘‘ 
know I love to subdue.”’ 


—with one of 
to conquer her. You 
Mary dropped the spoon she was _ holding 
upon a cup, with a great clatter. 

‘‘T am nervous,”’ she said, apologetically. 

‘‘T thought the animal would please you,”’ 
said John ; ‘‘ but you must be careful and not 
That heart 
of yours must not be trifled with, you know.” 
Rising to meet Mary and to take the cup of tea 
from continued ; ‘‘ And 
comes on the airship, Mrs. Dorchester ?”’ 


over exert yourself, my dear fellow. 


her hands, he how 


** Alexander is progressing,’’ returned his fond 
mamma ; ‘‘ he has the model nearly completed. 
Just at present he is most attentively studying 
the methods of the birds—obtaining all sorts of 
hints from the dear little creatures. We can 
learn so much from the feathered songsters, you 
know.”’ 

‘*Yes, no doubt,’’ said John, with the suspi- 
cion of a smile lurking round his fine, clean-cut 
lips. 

‘* Alexander and I,’’ went on Mrs. Dorchester, 
‘“have been discussing the feasibility of forming 
a company. Will you interest vourself in it? 


Make yourself president of the S. Alexander 
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Dorchester Air 
you think of 1 ra title?’’ 

‘* Admirabl said John, ‘‘ but why S. ? 


‘S. stands f Sn 


ne, Limited. Now, what do 


s> 


irt—Alee’s first name—af- 


ter mv know. 


famil yu 


My maiden name 
was Smart. 

‘* Yes, mat 
smile and all 

John thir 
indeed, of the st company—’’ 

‘*Mrs. Dorchester, I—”’ 

** He has sented to become its president, 
and will do a is power to float the airship,”’ 
amiably rami the lady. 


i cotta—”’ 


bang, stick, rings, vapid 


ry favorably, very favorably, 


‘* Let us once get 
the project ol 


Professor Sm groaned, but instantly con- 
trived to dext islv turn the groan into a hol- 


Ow cough. 


“On terra cotta,’’ pursued Mrs. Dorchester, 


‘and everytl will be plain sailing.”’ 


My at al 


your confide 


said John, ‘‘I appreciate 
my business ability, but I 
the matter over a bit before 
sion. if Alee can 
it will go, I promise him all 
the help in my power. And I speak now for the 
first he added, turning to Alee. 
‘I want hurry up, my boy, and get it 
lding trip. Do you hear? | 
now to fly up from the city in 


shall have to 


giving a fina However, 


make an airs} 
one finis 
vou 
done for my) 
had 


every night. 


wish |] 
ourney is so tiresome by rail. 
know how I long to get home 


lowe rs. 


Oh, if vou e 
-back to the 


to you,”’ givil 


the trees, the birds, and 
¢ Mary agentle smile. ‘‘ To-night 
vrateful and restful, because it 
ird day.’’ 


it seems espec 
has been sucl 

‘Much of 
Edward. 

‘T believe 
sently. 

** Didn't to 
those mining shares 

‘*No—!I I 7 

* Did you get hol 
Northern 


»” 


flurry in stocks to-day ?”’ inquired 


answered John, ab- 


» 


you, I hope’ 


) 


Did you sell 


d of that Denver and Mexican 
stock we were talking about yester- 
day?’ persisted Edward. 

‘* No—o—« You see, ] 
haven’t spent much time on ’change to-day, for 
the fact is, I left the street at eleven o’ clock, and 
didn’t go back 


‘*My dear Jack,”’ 


you've missed 


eturned John. 


replied his brother, ‘‘I fear 
What in the 
deuce possessed vou to stay away to-day, of all 
days ?”’ 

‘*] know you will say I am a fool, and I sup- 
pose I am, but I got interested in a little news- 


very gor “ul thing. 
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boy that was run over on Broadway. Oh, that 
poor little fellow! I couldn’t leave him until I 
saw him safely in the hospital and his sufferings 
relieved, and by that time it was too late to do 
business, so I didn’t go back.”’ 

Edward rose with an air of great vexation. 

‘“So, my dear fellow, for a dirty, wretched, 
broken-legged newsboy you have lost thousands 
of dollars.’’ 

Mary Drew impulsively held out her hand to 
John, who bent and kissed it with stately grace. 
Edward’s sneering eyes were fixed upon the pair, 
a wicked flush sprang to his cheek, and he set 
his cruel lips with a snap. 

“That was a sad enough experience,”’ said 
John, continuing, ‘‘but a more painful one 
awaited me—one which was to bring all the cru- 
elty of existence so vividly before me that I can- 
not yet shake off-the impression it made.”’ 

‘What was that, John?’ asked Mary, gently, 
as he paused. 

‘*At the Grand Central Station I saw a crowd 
gathered at the door, and presently perceived 
that everyone was staring at a wretched unfor- 
tunate, handcufféd to a stern-faced sheriff. A 
prisoner was being taken to Sing Sing. It is an 
every day sight, but I cannot become hardened 
to it. I seem each time to be looking into an 
open grave where lies the crumbling dust of man- 
hood. Well, I went over and spoke to the of- 
ficer, whom I chanced to know. He told me his 
man had been sentenced for twenty years for 
breaking open Shores & Needham’s place. ‘A 
tough case’ he called him. The man listened 
doggedly while the sheriff made his statement, 
then raising his heavy eyes, looked me squarely 
in the face and said, ‘I am innocent.’ ”’ 

** Oh, cried Edward, 
who was pacing to and fro on the terrace, his 
hands in his pockets, ‘‘and I'll lay you ten to 
one, Jack, that you believed him.”’ 


of course, of course,’’ 


‘* Yes,’’ said his brother, very gently, 
and I told him so.’’ 
Edward 


‘*T did, 


Preston laughed contemptuously ; 


‘*and what did he say to that ?”’ 
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‘‘He said nothing,’’ said John, gently, ‘‘ but 
his throat heaved, and he drew his ragged sleeve 
across his eyes.”’ 

There was a profound silence for a moment, 
and then Mrs. Dorchester eried indignantly : 
‘‘The poor fellow! But what I want to know 
is, why his friends don’t get out a writ of post 
mortem ?”’ 

There was a crash — Professor Smudge had 
dropped his cup and saucer on the ground, and 
was clasping his head in despair. 

‘** Don’t feel so badly about it, Professor,’’ said 
Nora, kindly ; ‘‘ it’s no great matter.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, Miss Nora, it is a great, a terrible 
matter,’? moaned the poor man. 

But Robert Howard, seeing a crisis was im- 
pending, with a hope of turning the conversation, 
said: ‘* This is a very peculiar case, Mr. Pres- 
ton, and has attracted considerable attention in 
town. There isn’t a newspaper man on the Row 
who believes this fellow guilty. It was a big 
steal, and somebody had to suffer to satisfy the 
public. This man was a tough, and had in- 
curred the enmity of the police in that precinct. 
It’s a clear case of railroading, I think.”’ 

‘*T feel,’’ said John, addressing the little cir- 
cle earnestly, ‘‘ I feel it my duty to do something 
for these wretched convicts. 
what. 


I scarcely know 
Now, this man impressed me so greatly 
I took his name. I must look into his case. 
What vou tell me, Robert, only strengthens my 
convictions that I ought to help these poor 
wretches in some fashion. After all, they are 
my brothers.”’ 

“Oh, come now, Jack,’’ drawled Edward, 
‘‘don’t insult your brother in that heartless 
fashion.”’ 

‘* Let me see,’’ went on John, looking over a 
small memorandum book he had drawn from his 
pocket. ‘‘ Here it is—no—that’s not the name— 
ah, yes, here it is—Oscar Kenneth.’’ 

Whiter than marble, with his hand uplifted as 
if to ward off a blow, Edward Preston took one 
or two steps toward his brother, surged heavily, 
and fell like a log on the velvet terrace. 


‘om the Painting by J. U. Boquet. 
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MADAGASCAR 


By MARY 

ALTHOUGH the conquest of Madagascar by the 
French will doubtless open that far-away island 
more freely to civilizing influences than has 
been accomplished under native government, it 
is impossible not to sympathize with a people 
who have struggled so long and so persistently 
En- 
education and 
experience, of course, render the French nation 


for the possession of their own country. 


lightened views, resulting from 


capable of ruling more wisely and justly than 


the Hovas, who had so recently, in comparison, 


emerged from a semi- 
barbarous state. 
Nevertheless the sight 
of a the in- 
fancy of civilization, 
ignorant and simple- 
minded, uneducated in 
liplomatic 
unskilled modern 
modes of warfare, but 
anxious to keep their 
form 


race, in 


measures, 
in 


own of govern- 
ment, their own sove- 
reign, their own lands, 
and to open their 
country peacefully to 
with other 
nations—such a sight, 


commerce 


in spite of errors, mis- 
understandings 
hostilities 


and 
resulting 
therefrom, cannot but 
stir the blood of those 
who live in free coun- 
tries. 

The great extent of 
Madagascar—only two 


anil RANAVALONA TIL, Qt 
islands, 


calling Aus- 
tralia a continent, exceeding it in size—certain 
peculiar physical features, and the former hos- 
tility of native tribes to foreigners, have ren- 
dered detailed investigations of the country 
difficult until comparatively recent times. Even 
now, parts of the interior are wholly unknown. 
Separated from Africa by the Mozambique Chan- 
nel, Madagascar extends nearly 1,000 miles north 
and south, and 350 at its broadest part, near 
the centre. In area it is nearly double the size 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and is larger than 
France. About 500 miles east of it are Mauri- 


AND 


TEEN OF MADAGASCAR, 


THE 


rrrcOMB. 
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tius (once called the Isle of France) and other 
islands belonging to Great Britain ; and Reunion 
(formerly Bourbon), belonging to France. From 
its position, Madagascar might dominate the In- 
dian Ocean ; and, considering their vast eastern 
possessions, its commercial and strategical im- 
portance to both England and France is evident. 

The island is naturally divided into the coast 
region, the forest belt, and the highlands—the lat- 
ter reached by a gradual ascent from the western 
coast, and a more abrupt and difficult one from 

the eastern. The coast 
is indented by numer- 
ous bays, forming ex- 
cellent harbors on the 
west, and also on the 
northeast, at Atongil 
Bay, and Diego Suarez 
Inlet. Tamatave has a 
commodious port, the 
nearest of importance 
to the capital. But 
south of Tamatave, the 
rivers usually 
small, and barred with 
sand at their mouths, 
so that they ere of lit- 
tle commercial impor- 
tance. 

Tamatave has a 
population of about 
10,000. Other im- 
portant coast towns are 
Foule Point, a_ little 
to the north; Vohe- 
maro, an export place 
for cattle; Andevo- 
ranty, a turning point 
in the route from 
Tamatave to Antananarivo, and Vatomandry, a 
port near by; Tolia, on the west coast, the 
nearest port to Natal; and Mojanga, with its 
14,000 inhabitants, the emporium of trade with 
the Arabs of Zanzibar, and recently brought into 
special notice in connection with the French ex- 
pedition to the capital. 

At an average distance of about forty or fifty 
miles from the sea, Madagascar is surrounded by 
a belt of dense forest land, varying in width from 
a dozen to fifty miles. These forests are exceed- 
ingly difficult to penetrate, and have been a 


are 
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strong defense to the interior. As there are no 
carriage roads in Madagascar, only beaten paths, 
journeys are tedious. The natives are 


tomed to travel long distances on foot, though a 


accus- 


palanquin, carried by bearers, is used to some 
extent. 


Beyond the forest region, with vast plains in- 
tervening, is the granitic plateau, 4,000 or 5,000 
feet above the sea, from whose surface rise peaks 


and domes several thousand feet This 
highland region is the characteristic feature of 
Madagascar. Here are rockbound hills, dreary 
moors, and rich, pleasant valleys ; 


higher. 


here are the 
sources of all the large rivers ; here, occupying 
the central province of dwell the 
Hovas, the dominant race; here, with an esti- 
mated population of 100,000, is their capital, 
Antananarivo, for miles 
around. It is built on the summit and sides 
of a granite hill that rises about 500 feet above 
the surrounding plain. 


Imerina, 


conspicuous many 


Grouped together on 
the most prominent point of the hill are the 
royal palaces, among which are the Tranovola, 
or ‘* Silver House,’’ the Queen’s Palace, Manam- 
pisoa, and the Great Palace, bearing the unpro- 
nounceable Manjakamiadana, all 
buildings. A stone church, 112 feet 
the Great Palace 

churches occupy prominent 
the 


residence is 


name fine 
in height, 


stands and 


near other 


positions, as also 


foreign consulates. The prime minister's 
ay imposing building of Oriental 
architecture, rivaling in size the royal palaces. 
Not far distant are the royal tombs, although 
some sovereigns have been buried in Ambohim- 
anga, one of the ‘ 


capital. 


sacred cities’? north of the 


Formerly there were twelve of these 


AND 
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\ SHARPSHOOTER, 
‘sacred cities into which, until recently, no 
illowed to enter. 
Two suburbs—if we may so call them—of An- 
interesting as connected with na- 
tional ceremonies. Imahamasina, a large plain, 


foreigner was 
tananarivo are 
including abo 


take place, al 
acknowledge 7 


180 acres, where military reviews 
| where a new sovereign is publicly 

ind the plain of Andohalo, the 
coronation ground and place for public meetings. 
Near the centre of this plain is a flat, blue rock, 
called the ‘‘Sa Stone,”’ upon which new 
sovereigns must stand during the special corona- 
tion ceremony 

The highland 


south of Imerina, 


red 


region also includes Betsileo, 
the capital of which is Fian- 


arantsoa, which, next to Anta- 








TRANSPORTING THE WOUNDED DURING THE 


WAR IN MADAGASCAR, 


nanarivo, is the largest town 
in" the interior. 

The Malagasy are generally 
regarded as of Malayan origin 

similarity of manners and 
and 
physiognomy favoring this 
view, as well as many native 
traditions. It is believed that 
a race called the Vazimba oc- 
cupied the interior of the 
island before the present in- 
habitants. 


customs, of tanguage 


Numerous cairns 
are found which are supposed 
to be their burial places. 
According to tradition, when 
the Hovas first landed on the 
eastern coast—probably before 
the Norman conquest—they 
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found Madagascar inhabited by a people of 
much darker skin than their own, but whose 
customs and language were similar. The early 
history of the Hovas is veiled in obscurity, 
but the names of thirty-seven successive sove- 
reigns are preserved. They became the domi- 
nant race, proving themselves superior to other 
tribes in intelligence, skill and ability to govern. 
Their complexion is a light olive, hair straight 
and black, limbs small and well formed. Other 
tribes are darker in color, with frizzly hair. 
Among the dark tribes are the warlike Sakalava, 
occupying the western section, sub-divided ‘into 
many tribes, each with its separate chief; the 
Antankarana, on the north; and the Betsimis- 
araka, a general name applied to several tribes 
along the eastern coast. The southern and the 
forest tribes are comparatively little known ; and, 
as before mentioned, the Hova and Betsileo oc- 
cupy the interior. The entire population of Mada- 
gascar is estimated at about 3,500,000. 

A deadly miasma pervades the lowlands dur- 
ing a greater part of the year, often extending 
inland to the forests. Although the fever it pro- 
duces rarely attacks those who are natives of and 
constant residents in the malarial districts, it is 
dangerous to islanders who descend from the 
more wholesome interior, and is especially fatal 
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to foreigners. During the hot, wet months of 
December, January and February its ravages are 
greatest. Formerly condemned criminals were 
sent to certain malarial districts, where they soon 
died—as was intended. The elevation of Imerina 
and Betsileo renders them mostly exempt from 
fever, and the climate safe and agreeable, even to 
foreigners. 

Madagascar presents an interesting field to the 
naturalist and botanist. It is the special home 
of that curious creature, the lemur—no less than 
thirty-six species being found there ; and also 
thirty species of the chameleon. There are birds 
of brilliant plumage, peculiar to the island, whose 
classification puzzles the ornithologist. Trees 
valuable for timber crowd the forests, while the 
palm, the pandanus, the bamboo and the ‘‘travel- 
er’s tree’’ serve many domestic purposes. Rice 
is the chief article of food cultivated, but the di- 
versity of climate admits of great variety in crops, 
and indigenous fruits and berries abound. Mag- 
nificent flowering trees are conspicuous by their 
vivid colors, and the ground in many places is 
bespangled with wild blossoms of varied’ hues. 
The delicate sensitive plant, the odd - shaped 
pitcher plant and the tremulous flower and 
skeleton leaf of the lace plant are a few speci- 
mens of curious growths. 
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Ancient historians referred to this vast island 
but Marco Polo 
first made it known to medieval Europe as ‘* Mad- 
iegascar’’ about 1298. It was nearly two hun- 
dred in 1497, Portuguese 
traveler obtained the first authentic information 
about the 
Portuguese 


under various unfamiliar names : 


years later, when a 


island ; and ten years afterward a 
squadron en route to the East Indies 
discovered the eastern shore. 

In 1540 a colony from Portugal built a fort on 
a rocky isle near the present Fort Dauphin. This 
was regarded with great hostility by the natives, 
who invited the foreigners to a feast, and then 
murdered all but five, who escaped to the fort. 
Some efforts were made afterward to establish 
trading stations, but these having failed, the Por- 
tuguese abandoned Madagascar to more fortunate 
adventurers. 

In 1642 the famous Sociéte del Orient was formed 
in France under the patronage of Richelieu, with 
the object of founding colonies in the East ; and 
the next year it announced that it had taken pos- 
session of Madagascar and adjacent islands in the 
name of the King of France. 


During the next 
thirty years France sent out many colonies to 
Madagascar, with no permanent success, 


Malaria, the hostility of the inhabitants and dis- 
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asters that befel one large expedition on the tem- 
pestuous voy 
of the Frene 
1672, there was a general massacre at Fort Dau- 
phin by the tives, the French establishments 
although a 


thither quenched the enthusiasm 
\nd when, on Christmas Eve, 


were abandoned formal decree was 


issued in 1686, reasserting that Madagascar be- 


longed to the French Crown. 


Meanwhile England’s attempts to found a 
\ugustine’s Bay, on the western 
had ed The spot 
was particul attractive: the harbor fine, the 
soil fertile, a 


tion with tl 


colony near st 
coast, most disastrous. 
ere Was easy river communica- 
In 1644 a band of 400 
led with hopeful hearts. Four 

Frenchmen coming from Fort 


ite rior. 
Englishmen 
years later, 
Dauphin in 
ward on som¢ 


hope of getting passage home- 
Inglish vessel, found not a sin- 
onist 


gle English 


fort, and. a 


remaining. There was a 
in which more than 300 
It was learned that the leader of 

nd most of the men, had fallen 
Malagasy fever,.and the survivors 


netery, 
were buried 
the expeditir 
victims to the 
had been tak 
In 1733 F 


ward coloni 10} 


iway by some vessel. 
made another movement to- 
at Antongil Bay. In 1750 the 


Island of St. Marie, off the northeast coast, was 
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ceded to France by Bety, daughter of one of the 
native chiefs; and about 1821 it was formally 
taken possession of by the French, who have 
permanently occupied it since as a trading and 


naval station. During the long hostilities be- 
tween France and England, about the beginning 
of the present century, the desire to control the 
eastern trade resulted in the destruction of many 
merchant ships, the English suffering severely. 
In 1810 affairs took a new turn, and the suprem- 
acy of the British in the Indian Ocean was estab- 
lished for the time by the capture of Mauritius 
and Reunion. 

Madagascar’s struggles during the present cen- 
tury, and her relations with the French and other 
nations, may be better understood by some con- 
nected mention at this point of her sovereigns. 

A long line of Hova chiefs preceded Andrian- 
impoinimerina—the first King of Imerina—who, 
after making many tribal conquests, died in 
1810, and was succeeded by Radama I., a young 
enthusiast and able ruler, the first of the Hova 
chiefs who came into contact with Europeans. 
Wise and intelligent, he perceived the advan- 
tages to be gained from intercourse with other 
nations, and accepted the advances of merchants 
and missionaries with cordiality, sending his two 
brothers to Mauritius to be educated. He sub- 
dued many tribes, among whom were the power- 
ful Sakalava, cementing his friendship with them 
by marrving Rasalimo, a Sakalava princess. In 
1828 Radama died, at the age of thirty-six, and, 
by an adroit coup (état, though not without 
bloodshed, one of his wives was proclaimed 
queen, under the title of Ranavalona I. 

During the reign of Radama, in consequence 
of his liberal policy, Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant missionaries had worked side by side 
among the idol-worshipping Malagasy, though 
not without mutual jealousies quite foreign to 
the spirit of Christianity. It was not until about 
1820 that Protestant Christianity was effectively 
introduced among the Hovas. Gradually, schools 
were established, churches built, useful arts 
taught, and the printing press began its civiliz- 
ing work. Unfortunately Ranavalona I. became 
notorious for her cruelty, her vices and her hos- 
tility to Christianity. For years she carried on 
the most sanguinary wars with various tribes, 
attended by massacres of the greatest barbarity. 

Between 1830 and 1835 the entire Bible was 
printed in the Malagasy language, also an English 
and Malagasy dictionary, and other books. The 
people showed a profound reverence for the Bi- 
ble, and an inclination to follow a form of wor- 
ship taught by it. But in 1835 the queen insti- 
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tuted a terrible persecution of the native Chris- 
tians, who were charged with being in league 
with foreigners against the government. Fearful 
massacres followed, religious worship was forbid- 
den under pain of death, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, all Europeans were ordered to leave 
the island. In consequence of some special out- 
rages upon British vessels, the French and Eng- 
lish squadrons combined in an attack upon 
Tamatave in 1846. They were promptly re- 
pulsed, and the heads of over thirty slaughtered 
French and English were fastened to poles and 
exposed along the shore of Tamatave Harbor. 
These were not removed until 1854, when they 
were taken down at the special request of an 
English missionary, who had gained audience 
with the queen. 

At length, after a reign of thirty-three years, 
the cruel Queen Ranavalona died, in 1861, and 
was succeeded by her son, Radama II. With 
his accession came a change of policy. Peace 
and amnesty were proclaimed, captives were re- 
turned to their homes, and the Sakalava chiefs 
swore allegiance to the young king. Madagascar 
was again opened to European trade and Europe- 
an missionaries, and full liberty as to religion 
was announced. But as for the king himself, 
the influence of worthless favorites had wrought 
his ruin. Soon after his coronation he plunged 
into a life of debauchery and vice. The confu- 
sion arising from his neglect of state duties, and 
from certain obnoxious orders, led to open rebel- 
lion, and he was assassinated in his own palace, 
in May, 1863. His widow, Rasoherina, was pro- 
claimed queen. 

While Crown Prince, Radama II. was induced 
by certain Frenchmen, particularly by M. Lam- 
bert and M. Laborde, to make extensive conces- 
sions of land and mining privileges, and when 
he became king he ratified these concessions. 
But when Rasoherina absolutely refused her ‘ 
sanction to this agreement hostilities between 
France and Madagascar seemed imminent. A 
compromise, however, was at length effected, the 
queen agreeing to pay an indemnity if the objec- 
tionable document was returned to her. The in- 
demnity was sent to Tamatave in specie— 180,000 
silver dollars, packed in 86 barrels—and La Charte 
Lambert was publicly burned in the market place. 
Rasoherina’s reign, though short, was marked by 
progress in civilization, and the interchange of 
treaties of friendship and commerce with Eng- 
land and the United States. 

On the death of Rasoherina, April, 1868, a 
niece of Ranavalona I. ascended the throne, as 
Ranavalona II. When a girl, her gentle chari- 
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ties and sympathy with the Christians during 
their persecutions had won respect and love ; and 
when she became queen it was understood that 
Madagascar’s first Christian ruler was on the 
throne. On the day of her coronation the idol 
which had been prominent on similar occasions 
was banished, and a copy of the Malagasy Bible 
placed near the throne; while on the canopy 
above, in golden letters, were the words: ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the Highest, Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men.’’ The queen addressed the people 
with one hand on the Bible, expressing the hope 
that they might adopt the Christian faith, but 
added: ‘‘In this matter you shall not be com- 
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pelled.’? She ordered her own household idols 
and the chief national idol to be burned ; and 
gradually her example was followed by the gener- 
al destruction of household idols among the Ho- 
vas. The following year Ranavalona married the 
prime minister, Rainilaiarivony, and with him 
made a public profession of her faith. The Pal- 
ace Church was built, hospitals and schools es- 
tablished, and the people in the interior prov- 
inces, to a great extent, willingly put themselves 
under Christian and educational influences. 
Throughout the Christian world great interest 
was felt in this national step Madagascar had 


taken towards better things. Ranavalona II. 
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continued steadfast in the faith she adopted dur- 


ing her reign of fifteén and when she 
there was universal mourn- 


ing at the loss of so good a queen. 


years ; 


died, in July, 1883, 


Ranavalona II1., a niece of the preceding queen, 
and great-granddaughter of Andrianimpoinime- 
rina, the founder of the latest Hova dynasty, was 
born in 1861 The ceremonies attending her 
coronation, witnessed by nearly half a million of 
people, took place first on the Plain of Andohalo 
and afterward on the great plain of _Imahama- 
being attended by her maids of 
ind soldiers, regiments of boys in 
uniform and troops of girls dressed in white. She 


sina, the quee! 
honor, officers 


“MAKING THE PRISONERS USEFUL 


wore a white brocaded silk robe, with an em- 
hroidered velvet train, many jewels, and a golden 
crown of peculiar 


design. Instrumental music, 


the roaring of cannon, and the singing of girls 
and women enlivened the ceremonies ; and when- 

iught sight of the two searlet 
shaded the palanquin in which 
she was carried, the wild shouts of thousands tes- 
tified their enthusiasm. 


ever the peop! 
umbrellas whi 


A brief quotation from her message to the peo- 
ple shows its spirit : 
‘* The laws 


issued to all the 


f my kingdom will be printed and 
people. Let each one beware, 
for the law is no respecter of persons ; it is what 
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THE BATTLE OF AMBOLOMONTY—THE HOVAS DEFENDING A 


one does that condemns him ; for both I anjl you 
must submit to the law. Observe the laws ; for 
I have no desire to condemn you, and I wish no 
one’s life to be taken. Whoever forsakes the 
path of righteousness walks in the ways of dark- 
ness. Is it not so, oh, people ?”’ 

These sentiments, worthy to have been uttered 
by the ruler of the most enlightened country in 
the world, were received with enthusiasm by the 
Malagasy. Ranavalona III. is said to be attract- 
ive in appearance, and on state occasions dresses 
tastefully in European style, though ordinarily 
she prefers the characteristic national dress. She 
has shown an interest in both Protestant and Cath- 
olic Missions, but has had little to do with state 
affairs personally—the prime minister, Rainilaia- 
rivony, whom she married, having been, in fact, 
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the ruler. He has been con- 
sidered an intelligent and skill- 
ful diplomat, and respected 
and feared by the Malagasy. 

Madagascar having been re- 
garded as a dependency of 
Mauritius, when the latter 
island and Reunion fell into 
the hands of the British in 
1810, all the French stations 
on Madagascar were occupied 
or destroyed by them. By 
the Treaty of Paris, in 1814, 
Great Britain restored to France 
all colonies, ete., which she had 
possessed, January Ist, 1792, 
with the exception of ‘‘ Mau- 
ritius and its dependencies,”’ 
and some islands mentioned 
by name. Then followed mis- 
understandings and discussions 
as to what France did possess 
in 1792, and whether Mada- 
gascar was a dependency of 
Mauritius. England so re- 
garded it. France did not, 
asserting that she had _ pos- 
sessed the island more than 
150 years, just as England 
possessed coasts in various 
parts of the world, by simply 
taking possession of it and 
holding it. When England 
made a treaty with ‘‘ Radama 
I., King of Madagascar,’’ to 
abolish the export slave trade 
in return for a yearly sub- 
sidy, France objected to styl- 
ing him ‘‘king,”’ as an in- 
fringement of her rights, and she again attempted 
to establish stations on the island. 


PIECE OF CANNON, 


Meanwhile, in consequence of the severity of 
Ranavalona I., rebellions arose among the Saka- 
lava, and many fled to adjacent islands. — Fi- 
nally some of the fugitive chiefs petitioned the 
Governor of Reunion to help them regain their 
lands. Negotiations followed, and about 1841] 
these chiefs ceded certain islands and provinces 
over which they had ruled to France, although 
Madagascar law forbade the transfer of its lands 
to foreigners. France at once took possession of 
Nossi Bé and other islands on the northwest 
coast. 

In 1868 a new treaty was made _ between 
France and Madagascar, and, during the reign 
of Ranavalona II., the internal condition of the 
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country greatly improved, and general security 
and order increased. In 1881 a new code of 
laws was issued which the nation approved, but 
one section of which France regarded as an in- 
fraction of the Treaty of 1868. This section, for- 
bidding the absolute sale of land, the Hovas 
considered merely a renewal of a Malagasy law 
of unknown antiquity. 

M. Laborde, who, as consul for France, had 
favored pacific measures, died in 1878. He had 
been shipwrecked on the coast in 1851, and had 
lived at Antananarivo in favor with the rulers 
and the people. He had devoted himself to in- 
ternal improvements, had married a Malagasy 
wife, and really was a Hova in everything except 
birth. His sole heirs were two nephews. But 
when they arranged to sell land which they 
claimed as M. Laborde’s, the prime minister de- 
clared that they were not owners of the soil, and 
could not sell it. This position France declared 
to be a violation of the treaty, while the Hova 
Government denied that it violated the letter or 
the spirit of it. The ‘‘ Laborde Inheritance”’ 
was one point of difference that finally ended in 
war. 

Another subject of dispute was what is termed 
the ‘‘Toale Affair,’’ an alleged attack upon a 
French vessel, about which the French and the 
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THE MALAGASY. 
Hovas held different opinions. But the most 
essential point, on what was afterward known as 
the ‘‘ Madagascar Question,’’ related to the his- 
toric claims of France to sovereignty over the 
northwestern coasts. 

Early in 1882 the unsettled disputes were 
taken up by the new French consul with the re- 
solve to bring them to a crisis. He addressed a 
dispatch to the prime minister, recapitulating 
the grievances of France, and warning the gov- 
ernment that France would inforce all her rights 
to the full extent. The appearance of naval ves- 
sels off Tamatave gave force to this warning. 
Personal interviews and written communications 
between the parties brought no agreement. 
Whatever had been the understanding of the 
French regarding the treaty, it was evident the 
Hovas had never intended to agree to sell land, 
or yield the sovereignty of their country to 
France. And when the queen was ordered to 
remove the Hova flag from the northwestern 
coast, a formal refusal was given. Whereupon 
the French commandant pulled down the flags 
from two posts on that coast. 

The Hova Government made one more effort 
for peace. An embassy was sent to Paris in 
October, 1882. After six weeks vainly spent, 
negotiations were broken off, the French declar- 
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ing they had made all possible con- 
cessions, and the Hova envoys assert- 
ing that it was impossible for them 

to recognize the French protectorate 
over the northwest, or the ‘‘ general 
rights’ claimed over all Madagascar, 
although they would agree to pay 
indemnities required to settle the 

Toale and Laborde affairs. The 
envoys then went to England for 

help, not realizing that country’s 
private for non - interference ; 
but finding England could offer nothing 
more than friendly 
France not 


reasons 


mediation, and 
desiring mediation, they re- 

newed a treaty of friendship and commerce with 
England. Later, in March, 1883, at Washington, 
a similar treaty with the United States was rati- 
fied, in which it was stated ‘‘that the dominion 
of Her Majesty the Queen shall be considered to 
mean the whole extent of Madagascar.’’ After- 
ward a treaty was also formed with Germany. 

Meanwhile affairs were coming to a crisis in 
Madagascar. In May, 1883, the French squad- 
ron, under Admiral Pierre, bombarded and took 
possession of Mojanga, on the northwestern coast, 
causing great alarm at Tamatave and Antanan- 
arivo. All hove of peace fled. Immediate steps 
were taken for the defence of the capital. The 
queen ordered French residents to leave the coun- 
try, but gave -them five days for preparation, 
and a guard for protection to the coast—a need- 
ful precaution in the excited state of popular 
feeling. On the evening of June 1, 1883, an ul- 
timatum, drawn up by M. Baudais, consul, and 
Admiral Pierre, was sent to the Governor of 
Tamatave, to be despatched to the capital. It 
demanded the recognition of the protectorate of 
France over all Madagascar north of the six- 
teenth parallel; the payment of $200,000 for 
French claims, including the ‘‘ Laborde succes- 
sion ;”’ the revision of the treaty so as to allow 
ownership, or very long leases of land, to the 
French. No discussion of the matter was to be 
allowed ; a reply was to be returned within eight 
days ; and if the answer was delayed, or incom- 
plete, or ambiguous, Tamatave would be bom- 
barded. 

The journey from Tamatave to Antananarivo 
—always difficult and dangerous—usually occu- 
pied several days, and could not be accomplished 
by the swiftest messenger in less than two or 
three. So that not more than two days was al- 
lowed for the consideration of the ultimatum. It 
received prompt attention. On June 9th a formal 
refusal was returned, further negotiations being 
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declined, unless 
gascar were { 


the queen’s rights over all Mada- 

nized. The bombardment 
of Tamatave began June 10th ; parts of the town 
were destroyed ; the French entered and took 
fort, the Hova garrison retreat- 
ing to the intrenched camp, Manjakandrianom- 
bana, about five miles inland. The natives fled 
to the interior, and foreigners took refuge upon 
vessels in the harbor. Other coast towns in the 
re bombarded and destroyed. 

In the midst of all these troubles the good 
Queen Ranavalona II. died, and her successor, 
IIl., publicly declared her unwill- 
ingness to yield the smallest part of her kingdom 


possession of t 


vicinity also y 


Ranavalona 


to foreigners. 

Hostilities thus begun continued unremitting- 
ly until the end of J885. Lieutenant Colonel 
Willoughby—who had been in the Zulu cam- 
paign, though not an officer in the regular Eng- 
lish army—having obtained the confidence of the 
prime minister, was entrusted with the entire 
direction of military affairs in Madagascar. The 
French made many successful attacks on the 
coast, but all attempts to advance into the in- 
terior were repulsed. Even the Hova camp, a 
few miles from Tamatave, remained impregnable. 

During all this time negotiations were going 
on between the French and the Hova Govern- 
ment, without reaching any peaceful adjustment 
of affairs. Finally it became evident that the 
home government at Paris was not always cog- 
nizant of the attitude of its representatives in 


Madagascar. M. Baudais, the consul, was re- 


called, a special minister plenipotentiary was 
sent, and a treaty of peace concluded December 
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17th, 1885, which was ratified in January, 1886, 
by the queen and prime minister, and the follow- 
ing March by the French Republic, in Paris. But 
it is evident there never was any real agreement 
France regarded the 
treaty as conferring upon her the ‘‘ protectorate ”’ 
of Madagascar ; the Hovas had steadily refused 
to accept a protectorate, which term was not used 
in the treaty. 


between the two powers. 


France claimed the right to give 
Mada- 


Naturally disagree- 


foreign consuls their letters of authority : 
gascar denied this right. 
ments arose, ‘ 

A little episode throws light on the matter. 
Before the ratification of the treaty by the queen 
and prime minister, they asked an explanation 
of the exact sense of several articles. The expla- 
nation was given by Minister Patrimonio and Ad- 
miral Miot, and affixed as an appendix, duly 
signed by the plenipotentiaries, to the treaty. 
And it was in the light of this explanation that 
the signatures of the queen and prime minister 
were affixed to the treaty itself. When the treaty 
was Officially published in Paris no allusion was 
made to the appendix ; and later, after it had 
been published in London, at the desire of the 
Malagasy consul, its legal validity was denied by 
the French premier. 

Difficulties soon arose about some points ex- 
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plained in the appendix—particularly in regard 
to the ‘‘foreign relations’’ to be controlled by 
the ‘‘ French resident,’ and the extent of ‘‘ es- 
tablishments’’ upon Diego Suarez Bay. 

England, not wishing to invite interference 
with certain protectorates of her own, instructed 
her representatives to transact all official business 
through the French resident. The Hovas re- 
fused to allow this. The United States and Ger- ° 
many instructed their consuls to obtain letters of 
authority direct from the queen’s government. 
Whereupon the French resident demanded that 
his authority be recognized. This led to a more 
precise interpretation of one clause of the treaty, 
and the right of issuing exequatur to foreign rep- 
resentatives was decided to belong to the Queen 
of Madagascar. France, also, did not wish to 
restrict herself to any exact limits about the Bay 
of Diego Suarez, and the Hovas resented this. 

In 1890 
tween France and England that, in return for 
the recognition by France of the British pro- 
tectorate over Zanzibar, Great Britain would rec- 
ognize the protectorate of France over Madagas- 


a definite agreement was made be- 


car, annulling, of course, a long-existing under- 
standing that neither power should interfere 
with the political affairs of Madagascar. 

As time went on the French continued to en- 
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force, as far as possible, what they considered 
their ‘‘rights,’? and the Malagasy looked with 
growing hostility on their demands and en- 
croachments Another crisis was approaching, 
and France quietly began to make investigations 
in regard to available routes from the eastern 
and western coasts to the capital, preliminary to 
a campaign she had resolved to make unless 
the Hovas recognized her authority. It was a 
difficult task, for the Hovas were watchful ; but 
much valuable topographical information was 
obtained by scientific travelers and military offi- 


cers who prospected some sections as mining en- 
gineers. 
Many hostile outbreaks on the part of th 


Hovas having been reported in 1893 and 1894. 
M. de Vilers was specially commissioned to nego- 
tiate again with the Hova Government, and he 
sent an ultimatum demanding a concession of all 
the claims of France. This being absolutely 
refused, diplomatic relations between the two 
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countries were broken off in November, ISO. 
This was, in fact, the signal for war. 

The French Government at once appropriated 
65,000,000 franes for the conquest of Mada 
gascar; and early in May, 1895, an army of 
15,000 men, under General Duchesne, landed at 
Mojanga, the Betsiboka route having been 
chosen for gaining access to Antananarivo. Th 
Betsiboka, the most important river in Mada- 


gascar, rises 
the highway 
coast. The « 


arivo is ay tw 


great difficult 
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meria, near the capital, and is 
rade to and from the western 


nee from Mojanga to Antanan- 


250 and 300 miles, a route of 


from its ascending grade, the 


| 


lIon 


swamps, bridgeless streams 
difficulties increased tenfold 
th baggage and ammunition. 
me from the expedition dur- 
months. Possession of the 
the vicinity of Mojanga was 

r weeks the army remained 
ctive because no adequate prep- 
made for the exigencies of a 
No sufficient means had been 
rapid transportation of troops 
ential lowlands, nor was the 
t equal to the needs of the 
ly said of the expedition : 
d General Fever to decimate 
civilization had not yet made 
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der cart to the Madagascar 
ds fell victims to the dreadful 
ls were being made. It was 
half the troops perished. 

as were chiefly depending 
lefenses—forest and fever— 
best soldiers were fighting the 


tave, and though all along the 
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Adriba they resisted the progress of the army, 
they could but see how vain was their opposi- 


tion to the trained troops of a great military 
power. In fact there was no serious difficulty 
with the Hovas, who fell back step by step into 
the interior. 

Endurance on the tedious march was the most 
needful qualification in the soldiers, and it was 
with a picked force of only 2,000 or 3,000 men 
that General Duchesne at length gained posses- 
sion of the capital on September 30th, 1895. It 
was a victory dearly bought by human lives. 
The Hovas bravely resisted at the last. For 
three days they fought against the entrance of 
the French army to their cherished capital. But 
when the royal palace itself was bombarded, 
and preparations made to storm the whole town, 
the Hova queen yielded. The French took pos- 
session of Antananarivo, and General Duchesne 
concluded a treaty of peace with the Hova Gov- 
ernment, the details of which had been pre- 
viously prepared in Paris. This treaty estab- 
lished a rigorous protectorate over all Madagas- 
car, the French resident to control the adminis- 
tration of the country, the queen, however, re- 
maining nominally the head of the state. 

The few details that have come to this coun- 
try in regard to the internal condition of Mada- 
gascar since its conquest by France unfortu- 
nately indicate a growing hostility to Europeans 
and a tendency to reject the influences of Chris- 
tianity, and to relapse into barbarism. When 
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Antananarivo was captured the English mission- 
aries escaped injury and received much consid- 
eration from both the French and the Malagasy. 
But since that time they have suffered greatly 
from the existing state of anarchy in some quar- 
ters. Marauding bands of outlaws—slaves and 
soldiers—which for a few years past have in- 
fested the western sections of the central plateau, 
have grown bolder and crimes of violence in- 
creased. 

On November 22d, 1895, a mob of nearly 
2,000 native robbers attacked the British Mis- 
sion Station at Arivonimano, not far from An- 
tananarivo, and brutally murdered Mr. Johnson, 
the English missionary, his wife and child, who 
were greatly beloved by those who knew them. 
Not long afterward the mob attacked the Mis- 
sion House at Raminandro, twenty-five miles 
from the capital. The missionary in charge 
escaped by the friendly warning of the resident 
natives, among whom he had labored, but both 
Mission House and village were destroyed by the 
mob. 

The Government of Ranavalona III., with its 
restricted authority, seems helpless to maintain 
order. Nominally, the queen may be head of 
the state, but it is plain that, in reality, the Gov- 
ernment of Madagascar is now in the hands of 
France, and to France the world will look for a 
just and enlightened use of the power she has 
gained over a people who so long and earnestly 
struggled to maintain their own independence. 





THE 


DREAM 


OF LOVE, 


By LURANA W. SHELDON. 


Love is a flitting shadow, 

The dredAm of a passing sleep, 

That soothes for a time each sorrow, 
And dries the eyes that weep. 

Love is a restless slumber 

That leaves the heart strings sore 

At the slow but sure awaking, 
When its fitful dream is o’er. 


Love is a transient vision, 

A glimpse of a purer sphere, 
Whose influence lives forever, 
Though brief its sweets appear. 


Love is an hour’s delusion, 

A wine for the heart and brain 

That leaves, when its hour is over, 

Sweet thoughts that are warped with pain. 
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By 


HAVE known Mr. Wil- 
liam Castle for so long, 
and during the period of 
our acquaintance he has 
been so continuously 

under my observation, 

that until quite recently 

I have felt that I 
him very well, and I have felt pretty sure also that 
The 
episode [ am about to relate has taken out of me 


knew 
in his nature he had no surprises for me. 


much of my conceit in my powers of observation, 
for I am convinced that, although I was right in 
holding Mr. William Castle to be in the main a 
commonplace man, I am also sure that I never 
gave him credit for the dormant tastes and ener- 
gies which developed into full and vigorous life 
upon very slight encouragement. It was twenty 
years ago that I first knew Mr. Castle, who was 
then called Willie by every one who knew him, 
however slightly. He was a natty little fellow, 
with a straight, slim figure and clear, blue eyes. 
His dress was so neat and his person so well 
groomed that he would have been a man of mark 
among his companions if there had been no other 
reasons than these. 
He had a great capacity for friendship, 
and at this early period attracted the love of the 
most opposite kinds of men. 


But there was another rea- 


son, 


Everyone seemed 
drawn to Willie Castle, and it was a wonder in- 
deed that his vanity had not outstripped his in- 
But 
a modest little fellow, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had while a lad cultivated a lit- 
tle gift for making verses, and so determined 
that he was better fitted for a literary career than 
the business life his father had in view for him. 
As there is no conceit so great as that of the man 


telligence before he really became a man. 
he was 


or woman of literary vanity—it must have been 
This 


modesty was a further attraction for the men 


that Willie Castle was genuinely modest. 


within his circle, even though I have sometimes 
heard men in their affection for him, that 
he und rrated himself, and did not take himself 
quite seriously enough. 


Say, 


I am persuaded that 
Willie was wiser in his judgment of himself than 
his friends were in their bias for him. In his 
newspaper work he measured himself day by 
day with dozens of other men, and he failed to 
find in the things that he wrote any great signs 
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I. 


But he was a cheerful little soul, and 
long, varying the routine of his 
newspaper work with sets of little verses, and 
short story about love and the 
high society the great world. It is true that 
Willie knew thing about the subject of his 
stories, and that he was unacquainted with the 
he made his characters move, 


of genius. 


plodded pay 


now and the 


society in wl 
but within t 
turned out as } 


limitations of his ignorance he 

little romances as the average 
writer of s) But before Willie was 
yet thirty | | an experience that made him 
believe that knew all that there was to know 
about love, that he had sounded passion to 

That is about the way Willie 

f in confidence to his most inti- 
hen he returned from a visit to 
s boyhood and announced that he 
ried. As no one of his friends 
zht of Willie in the capacity of a 
laughed at his raptures now as 


fictions. 


its very dept 
expressed h 
mate friends 
the home of 
to be 
had ever tl 
they 
they had n 
enthusiasms 


was 


husband, 
laughed at any of his previous 

These younger enthusiasms had 
not been SUI ngly colored by personal interest, 
Now 
usiasm was very personal and very 
those who had found fault with 

errating himself took a trifle less 

However, his friends rallied 

is his fatal day of departure ap- 
proached, and entertained him at a dinner in 
which his he 
drunk right 


and had n 
that his ent! 
serious, eV 

Willie for m 


interest in 


seemed entirely serious. 


round him 
th, happiness and prosperity were 
heartily. In a few weeks Willie’s 
isked to call upon the bride he had 
brought to town. They met a woman who sur- 
prised them. They had very naturally expected 
that Willie woul: 
COZY little | 

Castle 
enough to 


friends wer 


| have fallen in love with a tidy, 
Instead of that Mrs. William 


have been irreverent 
called her Mrs. Willie—was a 
whose manner dignity, shyness 
ess were combined in about equal 
There was no particular friendli- 
ereeting of Willie’s old associates. 


She seemed to ea 


no one would 
large womal il 
and masterf 
proportions. 
ness in her 
h man to be taking his meas- 
They 
And, for for that mat- 
He seemed half seared 
never 


ure and holding her opinion in reserve. 
with her. 
ter, neither was Willie. 
out of his wits. He certain 


whether what he said would not be an offense to 


were not Sy 


seemed 
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her. Some of his friends, after seeing husband 
and wife together, said that Willie reminded 
them of a faithful dog whipped into scared sub- 
mission and very uncertain as what might pro- 
voke another beating. The places of Bohemian 
resort in which Willie had gayly spent his leis- 
ure hours previous to his marriage saw him 
now no more, and socially, at least, he soon 
dropped out of the notice of the circle of which 
in some sense he had been the centre. 

But there was other evidence that Willie was 
still alive. The little stories that he wrote for 
the magazines appeared more frequently than 
before, and the articles that he constructed with 
the help of the encyclopedias were printed here 
and there with great regularity. Evidently 
Willie was more industrious than formerly, even 
though he was personally not nearly such good 
fun. By the time that the men of his old circle 
had begun to regard Willie as a merely industri- 
ous hack, not worthy of much consideration, 
their interest was for a short while awakened by 
learning that he was a father and the heir of a 
little property. But of Willie himself they saw 
next to nothing. And when, shortly after the 
birth of his first son, he moved to the country, 
they saw even less, for he gave up his newspaper 
work entirely and confined his energy to contri- 
butions to the magazines. He appeared to be 
a copy-producing machine, as he turned out 
stories, poems and various articles with the regu- 
larity of a factory whose owner was trying to in- 
crease the productive capacity every year. And, 
what was more, he sold these things without 
any difficulty. His old friends, envious perhaps 
of Willie’s unfailing industry, said that he sold 
them so easily because they were not very good, 
and not above the appreciation of the editors. 
He was seen in one magazine office and another 
when he visited town, and his friends noticed 
that he was always growing stouter. They never 
ceased marveling at this, because before they 
had realized how stout he had become he grew 
stouter still. In speculating on the loss of 
Willie’s once handsome little figure the old 
friends made various observations. One of them 
remarked that his wife must feed him well ; an- 
other that she kept him locked in his room each 
day till he had finished his daily stint and gave 
him no time for exercise ; still another sug- 
gested that he drank too much beer and worked 
his mind too little. And so on, and so on. 
These criticisms and comments did not worry 
Willie in the least, because he did not hear 
them. Meantime, Mrs. Castle had been seven 
times a mother, and, before Willie had passed 
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into that land of indefinite boundaries known as 
Middle Age, he had responsibilities worthy of a 
patriarch. 

One day, about this time, one of Willie’s old 
friends happened in on him while he was taking 
his luncheon at a restaurant ten years before 
much frequented by the artists and literary men 
of the town. There being a vacant place at the 
table, this old friend, Fred Corlies, took a seat 
opposite the stout story-writer. Corlies, himself 
something of a writer, though more seriously a 
mercantile man, congratulated Castle upon his 
success in selling the pieces that he produced so 
abundantly. These congratulations were evi- 
dently not entirely pleasant for Castle to hear, 
for he winced a trifle and protested that his suc- 
cess was not worth being proud over. Then he 
confessed that that morning he had had returned 
to him from three different editors stories which, 
so far as he could judge, were every bit as good 
as he had ever written in his life. Corlies was 
duly sympathetic, and in a little while Willie 
had told in outline the scheme of each of the 
unlucky stories. 

‘* But these three tales,’’ said Corlies, ‘‘ are only 
one story. I think it was lucky that you should 
have got them back. It would have been embar- 
rassing if all three had been accepted, and if they 
had appeared in different magazines at the same 
time. The critics would have wondered and the 
editors would have kicked. I think you ought 
to congratulate yourself.”’ 

Willie looked troubled and distressed. He 
probably would have looked more troubled if 
Corlies had told him that he had really never 
told but one story in all his life. After a pause, 
during which Willie swallowed his black coffee 
at a gulp, as though he were taking nauseous 
medicine, he said, with a sigh : 

‘*T believe you are right, though I had not 
thought of it before.”’ 

‘*] will tell you what is the matter with you,”’ 
continued Corlies, with friendly candor, ‘‘ you do 
not see enough of life. You live in the country, 
shut off from all that is going on in the big 
world, and there is no wonder that your material 
has run out; indeed, it is a wonder that it did 
not run out long ago. You ought to be in town 
and see what is going on.”’ 

“Tt may be so, but I have always held that 
fiction was the work of the imagination. rather 
than a record of observations,” said Willie. 

‘* But it is a mighty poor story where the im- 
agination is not regulated by observation,’’ re- 
torted Corlies. Then he continued with more 
candor: ‘‘ The trouble with these stories seems 
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to be that your imagination, your invention was 
at fault, for you have made one plot do service 
three times without being conscious of the fact. 
You need to come to town and live and gather 
some new material.’’ 

Willie Castle did not respond to this advice, 
but sat in silence with a sad and gloomy face. 
He did not appear to be in the least offended 
with Corlies, and this fact proved that Willie’s 
old-time modesty had not deserted him. His 
reception of the advice encouraged Corlies to an- 
other step, and he said : 

‘* Suppose you stay in town with me to-night? 
We will dine at my club, go to the theatre and 
then to the ‘Owls,’ where the boys make merry 
till daylight.”’ 

Willie smiled at the suggestion that he should 
participate in such unaccustomed diversions and 
crowd so much dissipation into one night. 

‘*T am in earnest,’’ insisted Corlies. 

‘*T know that, and it is very kind of you, but 
really I shall have to go home this afternoon.’’ 

‘Why not telegraph that you are detained ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, I might do that,’”’ said Willie, doubt- 
fully. 

Corlies touched the bell on the table and di- 
rected the waiter to send a telegraph blank and a 
messenger, thus half compelling Castle to accept 
the invitation. When the yellow form had been 
put on the table and Willie had taken out his 
pencil he hesitated and his face flushed, and 
Corlies suspected that her husband was rather 
in terror of Mrs. William Castle. After much 
frowning and biting of the lips, Willie framed 
this dispatch and sent it off : 


“Mrs. Wittiam Cast.e, Nearbye, N. J. : 
‘* Am detained in town on business. 
row afternoon. 


Return to-mor- 
Pe ite 


When the dispatch was gone beyond recall 
Willie brightened up wonderfully. Whatever 
the score might be he did not mean to worry over 
it till the time of settlement arrived when he got 
home the next afternoon. By way of prepara- 
tion for the evening, Corlies and Willie Castle 
spent several hours in a Turkish bath, and then 
keyed themselves up for the labors ahead of 
them with that abominable decoction known as 
absinthe frappé. Willie, after sipping two long 
glasses filled with this insidious and bad-tasting 
stuff, felt that he was beginning to live again. 
At the club, where they arrived an hour before 
dinner, Willie met several men he had pre- 
viously known, and who expressed pleasure in 
seeing him, and he was introduced to others 
who knew him as a writer of some note. These 
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new acquaintances treated him with a considera- 
tion that was flattering. Willie began to feel 
sure that for ten years past he had not been liv- 
ing in any proper sense, but had merely existed 
on the outskirts of the world. This feeling was 
intensified by the dinner and the theatre, and at 
the supper table of the Owls he vowed to Corlies 
and to himself that he had just awakened from a 
long and stupid sleep. He was pleased with 
everything he heard and saw, and before turn- 
ing into bed that night concluded that he would 
come to town and spend a part of his time, even 
though he had to leave Mrs. Castle and the 
children in the country. Before going to sleep 
he rehearsed the afternoon and evening over, 
and believed that he had gathered material 
enough even in that time to embellish a three- 
volume novel. His last resolution before the ob- 
livion of sleep was that he would become satu- 
rated with life so that he could replace his one 
threadbare story with a hundred new ones. And 
in the morning his resolutions were as strong as 
ever, but he was perplexed a little as to how to 
manage his wife and bring her to his way of 
thinking. It did not take him long to decide 
that the best policy in the matter was entire 
frankness and candor. But he did not relish 
the first discussion of the subject, so he decided 
not to postpone it, 
reached Nearbye. 

When the train drew up at the station Willie 
saw his wife sitting in her wagon, and the ab-— 
sence of the children indicated to him that his 
wife meant to hear all about the business that 
had kept him in town. After he had climbed to 
the seat beside her she started the horse, and, 
turning to him, said : 

“Well?” 

This rather -disconcerting, for. the 
word expressed a great variety of things 


but to begin it as soon as he 


was one 
doubt, 
for instance, displeasure, disapproval, annoy- 
But 
Willie bore himself well in this trving moment, 
and told nearly all that happened the day before, 
beginning with the rejection of his stories, his 
meeting and talk with Corlies, his dinner at the 
club, his visit to the theatre and his supper at 
the Owls. It must be confessed that he did not 
tell the number or variety of the drinks he had 
consumed during the transaction of the business 
that had kept him away from home for the first 
time during his married life. When his recital 





ance, and even a small degree of anger. 


was over—Mrs. Castle had listened in complete 
silence—Willie spoke of his desire to go to town 
as soon as possible to live. 
with half a sneer : 


Then she spoke, 
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‘“You stayed in town to have a disreputable 
spree, and now you wish to live in town so that 
you continue the spree 
nience and indefinitely.”’ 

‘* That is hardly fair,’’ Willie protested. 

‘Well, I think we shall stay in Nearbye,”’ 
Mrs. Castle said, with that kind of final decisive- 
ness which comes of always having cne’s own 
way. 

‘*T had thought of that,’’ Willie said. ‘‘ You 
and the children can stay out here and I shall 
take in town, coming home on Friday 
evening for Saturday and Sunday. 


can without inconve- 


rooms 
I was afraid 
you would not care to break up here.”’ 

Mrs. Castle 
Her face flushed crimson with 
spoke conte mptuously. 


could scarcely believe her 


ears, 


anger and she 

‘So you would desert your wife and children 
so that vou 
friend Corlies and the other reprobates you used 


to go with ?”’ 


might dissipate with your precious 


‘* Now, Maria, you know very well I never said 
anything about deserting anybody or dissipating 
with anybody else, and it is unkind of you to 
speak in that tone and to say such things. I want 
to go to town for business reasons, and I want 
you and the children to go with me. 


to stay her 


If you prefer 
I will go, but return at the end of 
each week You know very well that there are 
lots of men who live that way. I have stayed 
out here till I ‘ back 

till I am till | write like a 
‘chump’ and look like a ‘jay,’ and it won't do. 
I have got to think about supporting and edu- 
eating all those children, and the best 


have become a numbe r,’ 


out of the swim,’ 


way, it 
seems to me, is to go to town and gather fresh 
material. ’’ 

*¢ Fresh 
torted 
would 


slang, you mean,’’ Mrs. Castle re- 

‘T should think that one night in town 
give you enough material of that kind to 
vulgarize all the stories you will ever write. But, 
seriousness, William,’’ and Mrs. 
held up her head as though she had as- 
sumed px 


in entire 
Castl 


how 


fmanent command again, ‘‘I shall not 
assent to this foolish notion, so you had as well 
abandon 

‘IT am sorry you feel as you do,’’ Castle said, 
with quiet determination, ‘‘ 


it at once.’’ 


but my mind is quite 


made up, and I mean to go to town. Whether 


it be with you, or without you, is for you to de- 
termine.’’ 


The wagon had been drawn up to the door of 
their home, and Willie jumped out heavily after 
uttering the last word. He turned the horse’s 
head so that Mrs. Castle would not have to climb 
over the wheel, and as the children scampered 
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out to greet their father nothing more could be 
said at that ment. 

‘*T will let that soak in,’’ Willie said to him- 
self as he p children in the wagon to give 
them a drive to the stable. 

At dinner that « 


than the 1 st fr) 


vening there was nothing more 
mal conversation between Mr. 
and Mrs. Castle, but the husband made an effort 
to chat brig with the children. He told them 
about the } he had seen at the theatre the 
evening bef | proposed to take the older 

m the first opportunity. Mrs. 

omment, but her nostrils di- 
ps quivered a trifle. Willie felt 
a disagreeable 


ones to an 
Castle mad 
lated and 
that 
time befor 


sure s going to have 
ig her assent to his plans, but 
led of the necessity for him to 
is most active that he did not 
mination. His assumed cheer- 


he was so 
see life wh 
falter in his 
fulness was 
after dinn 


ntly displeasing to his wife, and 
retired to her room without an- 
Willie had hoped 


w how fixed was his purpose 


other word 
that whe 
that she w 
further cont 
mark. TT 
talked wit] 
him, scold 


subject. 


sandon her opposition without 
sut his hopes were wide of the 
ig, and far into the night, she 
wept over him, reproached 
ind in fact used every weapon 
in a woman's arsenal, but the husband was only 
This war, 
iteration that some women 


pained, not in his resolution. 
that 
employ 


up for da 


with 
knowledging defeat, was kept 
until the time came for Castle 
had his custom 
s occasion he took a hand-bag 
containing inge of linen with him, and, as 
he told his ‘“good-by,’’ he announced that 
he might not return till the following day. She 
merely look it him with For 
the first tir 
became an 


to go to iin, as been 


for vears. 


angry scorn. 
the whole controversy the man 
Instead 
is anger in silence, and in the 
‘easoned himself into the firm 
as and had very 
Arrived in town, he left his 
at went to a 
he could do in the way of 

r apartments, 
he found were beyond his 
irned that he could get apart- 
ehborhood he chose, and at al- 
He decided to take one of several 
acant in the neighborhood of the 
ntral Park. He wrote to his wife 
various apartments he had seen, 
and invited her to join him in town the next 


g But he made no sign. 
of that he 1 sed h 
journey to t 
belief that W 
badly treats 

bag at a hot ind 
agent to s 
hiring a h 
desirable 
but 


ments in ai 


long been a 
once house 
Houses in any 
means, 
most any ] 
that he fou 


north end 
describing tl 
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morning and decide which was the most suita- 
ble. The letter he sent to Nearbye by a neigh- 
bor who made the journey to and fro every day. 
He was in much doubt as to what Mrs. Castle 
would do in this emergency when he had taken 
the reins in his own hand. And at the theatre 
that evening he neither saw nor heard more than 
a smali part of the play. His mind was at 
Nearbye, and he was continually wondering what 
was in his Maria’s mind. 


IT. 


In the morning he was at the station on the 
New Jersey side of the river half an hour before 
the train on which he had asked his wife to 
come would arrive. He was nervous, and little 
cold chills ran up and down his spinal column. 
At length the train rumbled in. Castle’s nerv- 
ousness was not stilled when he saw his wife 
step from the car. He approached her rapidly, 
raised his hat and said ‘‘ good-morning’”’ in as 
cheerful a voice as he could assume. Her 
greeting was also friendly, and, though she 
spoke no word of that which was uppermost in 
the mind of each, he was made to know that 
she had fought the matter out with herself and 
had concluded to make the best of what she 
thought a bad business. There was both gal- 
lantry and tenderness in Willie’s manner as he 
escorted his wife to the ferryboat. When they 
had found seats she told him that the children 
were well, and then she talked of the apartments 
they were going to see in a way that indicated 
that she was as much in favor of coming to town 
to live as he was. 

It was a tiring time that they had in climbing 
the stairs of the houses that Willie had selected 
for her to examine. But she went through the 
ordeal with cheerfulness, and examined each one 
with reference to the needs of the family. They 
saw no single flat in which they and their seven 
children could be housed in comfort, so they 
finally concluded to take two sets of apartments 
on the top floor of a house that overlooked the 
park on one side and afforded a view of the 
Hudson River and the Palisades on the other. 
The business of leasing these apartments was 
done without the slightest delay, for the agent 
had inquired about Mr. Castle and had learned 
that he was likely to prove a most desirable 
tenant. Mrs. Castle had demurred at nothing, 
and they went back to Nearbye to arrange to 
move to town apparently in entire content with 
each other and their plans for the future. The 
way in which Mrs. Castle bent to necessity in 
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this instance showed that in some phases of 
politics and diplomacy she might have been 
very successful. And later she showed her ca- 
pacity in other directions, proving that she could 
be powerful in victory as well as in defeat. 

In ten days more the Castles were established 
in their apartments, the older children were 
placed at school, and the new head of the family 
was free to go out into the big world and see life 
as it is lived. For the first few weeks his habits 
were quite regular, as he had fallen behind with 
some routine work while he was moving to 
town. He worked between breakfast and lunch- 
eon in the little room that had been fitted up as 
his workshop, and in the afternoon went out to 
the publishing houses, the magazine offices and 
always to the club of which, now that he had 
moved to town, he was again a resident mem- 
ber. At first he knew very few of the frequent- 
ers of the club parlors and smoking room, but 
it was not long before he had a nodding ac- 
quaintance with most of them. His old capacity 
for friendliness reasserted itself quickly, showing 
that it had merely been suppressed—not snuffed 
out entirely, and soon he received many invita- 
tions to take something, and it was not long before 
he accepted every one he received, besides extend- 
ing many on his own account. More frequently 
than not he went home in an amiable condition 
of exhilaration, which passed off after dinner 
and left him heavy and drowsy. It is doubtful 
whether Mrs. Castle realized fully the cause of 
these sudden changes in her husband, but if 
she did she made neither sign nor protest. 
But Willie evidently realized that he was not 
accomplishing the purpose of his removal to 
town, and, before this habit of tippling became 
fixed upon him, resolved to drink no more be- 
fore dinner. With his extending circle of ac- 
quaintances his invitations to dine and sup and 
go to the theatre became quite numerous, and 
now it was something of an event when he dined 
and spent the evening with his family. As a 
rule he was away directly after luncheon, back 
again for a few minutes toward six o’clock to 
get into his evening clothes, and then off again 
to see some more of the world. 

During these first few weeks Willie turned out 
three stories, and he sold them quickly. They 
were in a different vein from any that he had 
written before, and, what was more, each was 
diferent from the other. He was sure that his 
plan was working, and that, with the new mate- 
rial always about him, he would never again 
run dry. But the change in his habits of life 
unsettled him ; his new success made him vain, 
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and Willie was different from what he had been 
as a youth, and from what he was while he 
lived and toiled at Nearbye. He clothed him- 
self rather gorgeously ; he wore a flower in his 
button-hole ; he looked at his rotund figure in 
the plate glass windows of the shops that he 
passed ; he ogled the girls in the street, and all 
in all was more of a coxcomb than he had ever 
his life. He knew that it was scarcely 
proper or dignified for him to accept invitations, 
in which hi 


been in 


s wife was not included, to entertain- 
ments where ladies were present, but his zeal for 
opportunities for observation and the pleasure 
that he had at such places moved him to disr 
gard all other considerations. For all that the 
little circle in which he how moved seemed to 
know Mr. Castle was a bachelor, and a very gay 
one even though he was over stout. He had 
been so long removed from any society, save 
that of his « 
the florid 


wear flowing gowns of clinging 


wn home in the country, that even 
( ompliments of the lean spinst rs who 
material and 
affect art exhibitions and the company of liter- 
ary workers were grateful to him. He listened 
to their gushing rhapsodies, and said to himself 
that this was fame. 
of humor, was taking himself with entire seri- 
ousness, and 


Willie was losing his sense 


at the same time his judgment as 
to proportions was sadly weakened Every ob- 
servant man of the world has noticed that when 
wild oats are sown in mature life the harvest is 
but it is not often that a mature man 
who has sown and reaped in his youth, as Willie 
Castle had done, goes in for this kind of agricul- 
ture a second time, and after a long interval of 
placid husbandry. But this was what Willie 
was doi! 


abundant, 


g, and his demoralization was rapid, and 
for others than Mrs. Castle amusing or ludicrous 
accordingly as they cared for him. Though h 
saw little of his wife and family he saw enough 
with his distorted vision and false sense of pro- 
portion to make him think his wife common- 
place and rather dull. He came to look upon 
himself as an eagle mated to a prosaic hen 
Fortunately for him Mrs. Castle, though she ap- 
peared to be acquiescing in all his vagaries and 
self-clorification, was merely biding her time 
while letting him gallop in whatever direction 
he chose 

Willie, with eves wide open to see all the pass- 
ing show, had 


vith a loose rein. 
noticed now and then on the 
stairs of his apartment house, and sometimes at 
one of the windows of the flat just below his 
woman with yellow hair and friendly 
eves of blue. 


own, 
As he approached home his glance 
at her window usually found this woman there. 


INTO 


Willie becam 


before he re 
there when 
note of his 
This attenti 
comb, was 

he journey‘ 
tle roman¢ 

and blu 

of the tales 
wrote out 

nature, the 

fancied h 

woman he 

be. Whe 

his hat a 
courtesy Ito 


meeting he 


was well t 
with the s 
later thes 


Ing, lla 
and then, 
disregard 
tions such 
secret acqu 
visits on W 
passed in 
and forth 
thought, w 
think that 
an actual 
woman was 
ness of day 
amusing 
Willie wo 
when a w 
has becom 
is dreadfu 
and that 
practical ky 
personal ¢ 
experiment 
assisting 
When tl 
der that it 
as Willie w 
felt that s 
uous adval 
him on tl 
wild with 
went out 
of these di 
his way tot 


a large port 


made him 
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terested, and it was not very long 


ed that she was also frequently 


nt out, as though she had taken 
its and was watching for him. 
now that he had become a cox- 
mally grateful to Willie, and as 


ind down town he weaved lit- 
the woman with yellow hair 
himself as the central figure 
ed, one of the stories that he 

| for publication was of this 
eing the kind of fellow Willie 
be, and the heroine the 
the lady at the window to 

her on the stairs he removed 
the wall in silent 
; after a third or fourth 
at her and thought that she 
iter they looked at each other 
i smile of a greeting ; still 

rs extended to 


igainst 


pass 


‘ cood-morn- 
ning,’’ as the case might be, 
itable when men and women 
entionalities of life in situa- 
just alluded to, they began a 

which included many sly 
rt and daily letters that were 
s the story-writer went back 
Here, Willie 


romance, and he began to 


s apartments. 


stle was not only tiresome, but 


brance. This yellow-haired 


tless only beguiling the tedious- 


ing heavily on her hands and 
ith seeing how much of a fool 
of himself. It is said that 
ets to be thirty, and before she 


| to being past the twenties, she 


d that she is an old woman, 
pleases her more than the 


lee that she has lost none of her 


to charm. Probably it was an 
s end that* Willie was 
benefit of the lady. 


flirtation had become so ten- 


now 


er embarrassing to the lady, 
‘ signs of losing his head, she 
in some way curb his impet- 
She therefore denied herself to 
Willie was 
When he 
rnoon after receiving the third 
stopped at various places on 


essive occasions. 


d wounded vanity. 


lub, and at each stopping drank 
of strong liquor. 


Each drink 


a trifle better, and so he con- 
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tinued them after he reached the club; con- 
tinued them to such purpose that several friends 
toward dinner time remarked, in the expressive 
slang that men use in familiar speech with each 
other: ‘‘ Castle has on a large-size jag this even- 
ing.’’ And this was no exaggeration—Willie’s 
own proper self was in almost total eclipse. 
When he had reached this stage he concluded he 
would go home. It was past his dinner hour, so 
he did not hurry, but made similar stoppages on 
his return journey to those he had made when 
outward bound. Had his club friends seen him 
when he reached the neighborhood of his own 
home, they would not have made light remarks 
about his ‘‘jag,’’ but would have felt like trying 
to get him quietly to bed and keeping him away 
from home. But no friendly hand was near, and 
he blundered into the brilliantly lighted doorway 
of his own apartment house. With heavy steps 
and slow he mounted the stairs. When he came 
to the door of the lady with the yellow hair he 
paused and touched the electric button quickly 
three times—his own signal. A servant came to 
the door. He was quite speechless and almost 
blind, but he could see standing in the doorway 
of the parlor the lady with the yellow hair. She 
did not interfere when the servant, instead of in- 
viting him to enter, said : 

** You have made a mistake, sir 
flight further up.” 

Willie’s lips moved, and he tried to say ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me,’’ but no sound came from him. He 
laboriously climbed the remaining flight and rang 
his own bell. Mrs. Castle came herself to the 
door. She had never seen her husband in such 
a besotted condition as this ; 


; you live one 


indeed, he had in 
all of his wildest carousings never got in quite 
such a bad way before. She shoved him, though 
not roughly, into the little room he used for 
sleeping and writing, and helped him to’ bed. 
She said little, as she did not wish the children 
or servant to see Mr. Castle as he was. But be- 
fore putting out the light and leaving him alone, 
she reminded him that it was the fifteenth anni- 
versary of their wedding. Hitherto they had al- 
ways celebrated these anniversaries together. This 
time Willie had done it all by himself. Mrs. 
Castle’s parting shot hit home, even though Wil- 
lie was more than half asleep. Six hours later, 
when he awoke parched with thirst and the be- 
numbing effects of liquor still strong upon him, 
he recalled what Mrs. Castle had said, and his 
conscience was touched to the quick. He drank 


a great draught of water, and then, lying awake 
and alone, felt more seriously troubled than he 
His sense of propor- 


had ever done in his life. 
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tion returned to him, but in his penitence and 
self-humiliation it passed the balance mark and 
rested in the other direction, so that now his 
standard of measurement was the opposite of 
what it had been during the months of his inor- 
dinate vanity. He thought himself the biggest 
fool in the universe ; the greatest and most inex- 
cusable sinner ; the meanest and most contempt- 
ible wretch that had ever lived, and so on, and 
Then fol- 
He would 
be better, he would be worthy of his wife and 
children, he would make amends for his sins and 
crimes and meannesses. 


so on. Remorse and he were one. 


lowed a period of good resolutions. 


These resolutions he 
would give meaning to at once by going to his 
wife and begging her pardon. 

The little room in which Willie slept was so 
filled with furniture that a person moving in it 
had to be careful. The bureau was so close to 
the bed that when the drawers were open they 
almost touched the bed, a folding affair, which 
in the day time was tilted up out of the way. 
The night Willie came to a realizing sense of his 
own unworthiness, one of the Jower bureau draw- 
ers had been left partly open. When he rose to 
put his resolution in motion one of his feet went 
into this open drawer. All of his weight being 
put upon that foot, the bureau was pressed for- 
ward and overthrown. The glass struck Willie 
upon the head and broke, while he was thrown 


to the floor beneath the wrecked piece of furni- - 


ture. He gave one scream and then became un- 
conscious. The noise of the falling bureau and 
breaking glass woke the whole household, and 
Mrs. Castle, her children and servant in their 
nightgowns ran to Mr. Castle’sroom. Mrs. Castle 
at first suspected that her husband had commit- 
ted suicide, as he was covered with blodd from 
the wounds made by the broken glass. But he 
revived when the bureau was lifted from him and 
the window had been opened. The children and 
servant were sent back to their beds, and Mrs. 
Castle helped her wounded and now thoroughly 
sober husband into his bed. With bitter scorn 
she said to him : 

‘“Do you suppose now, you drunken wretch, 
that you can lie quietly until you get sober?” 

‘Yes, I will be quiet,’’ answered the thorough- 
ly cowed and repentant man. And so she left 
him. 

Towards eleven o’clock the next morning Wil- 
lie opened his door a little and called for his wife. 

‘¢ Maria,’’ he said, ‘‘ I wish to see a doctor.”’ 

‘‘ What is the matter?’ she asked, coldly. 

‘‘T think some of that glass has got into my 
head.”’ 
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‘*Not that glass,’’ she answered, ‘‘but mahy husband very efficiently the things every writer 


glasses are in your head. You don’t need any most dislikes to do for himself. 
doctor. I should be ashamed for a doctor to see At the club r a little while after Willie’s re- 
you as vou are now; ashamed on account of tirement to Nearbve, men asked for him, and 
your children.” wondered what | become of him. When his 
‘Qh, Maria,’ he cried, ‘‘ forgive me, forgive new stories bes to appear the critical among 
me.”’ them perceiy t Willie’s short stay in town 
And then Willie Castle turned on his face and had not bee f results, for now and then 
wept like a great baby. they recogni ere he had taken notes for 
And Maria did forgive him. But in less than this and that then they swore at him as a 
a weck she had him, the children and all of her mere reporte t imagination and without 
household belongings back in Nearbye, where art. But W not mind what they said, 
Willie Castle soon resumed the even tenor of his for in the se Nearbve he heard them not. 
way, and with wonderful industry worked up the Nor did he « the amusing account that 
material he had gathered in his little venture into the lady with ves and vellow hair gave to 
the big world her more int friends of her encounter with 
But thereafter Mrs. Castle attended to the com- the impetuous writer and passion poet. It 
mercial part of her husband’s business, and once is well that | not hear what the lady said 
every week she went the rounds of the magazine nor know of 1 iter that the tale provoked, 
offices a publishing houses, making sugges- for no man, r humble in his self-abase- 
tions, taking orders for articles, selling little ment, ever r that point where ridicule had 
poems and short stories, and indeed doing for her lost its pow nd. 
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REALITY. 
By CLIFFORD HOWARD 


Across my shadowed path there crawle: 
Weak, silent creature, yet it spoke 

As in the dust I saw it move and squ 
The parable of immortality. 


That I might prove unto my doubting 
The living verity of faith jejune, 

I placed the worm upon a leaf confine 
Wherein it spun its marvelous coc 


Entombed within its pendent, self-mad 
There lay the cold, immovent chrvs 

And day by day, a watchful, willing s 
I waited for the metamorphosis. 


At length there came the grand accom 
And all my soul with light was ov 

The burial cocoon was torn and rent 
The sepulcher had given up its dea 


Yea, there within the sunshine of the 
The resurrected worm, a butterfly 
The soul in immortality reborn 
Soared from the earth and vanished 


Then in the shades of twilight’s gath’, 
I sought again the emblem sanetifi« 

And gazed upon the empty, hallowed t 
When, lo! the butterfly returned 








By MAY D. HATCH, 


Dear Jack: Your violets came to me all right, 
As fresh as if just picked, wet still with dew. 


[ wore them to the ball, of course, to-night, 


And thought, in all that empty whirl, of you, 


[ cannot write how good [ think you are 
I know it better now we are apart ; 
Your violets brought you near, and every 


Of music throbbed their perfume to my 


And when I kissed them dear good-night IT pressed 


My face to them to dream of your caress, 


And felt a queen, who wore upon her breast 


The royal purple of love’s happiness. 
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OLD TOWER, FORT SNELLING. 


HE thirtieth annual encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic at St. Paul, dur- 
ing the week of August 31st to September 5th, 
and the ‘* Festival of with the grand 
Knights of Minne- 


apolis during together 


Ceres,’’ 
Pythias conelave at 
the 


with the successful, record-breaking State 


same week, 


Fair at Hamline, midway between the two 
cities, have brought these great commercial 
and manufacturing marts into still greater 
prominenee. By actual count among the 
railroads, some 150,000 strangers witnessed 
the week's really gorgeous festivities, and 
it was a period of more elaborate enter- 
tainment and enjoyment than usually comes 
to the ay The 
women of them- 


citizen. 
took it upon 
the G. A. R. 


and this thirtieth reunion was pronounced 


American 
Paul 


selves to entertain 


eTage 


mf. 


veterans, 


The photographs for this article were made expressly for Frank | 
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LTLES OF THE NORTHWEST. 


PILONMAS Lote 


by far the 
that 


| most elaborate ever held by 


organ There were huge Corinthian 
columns eautiful in design, fiftv feet 
high, at th orners, each surmounted by 
the nationa and dotted with thousands 


of eleetric Then there were numerous 
triumphal and a sea of bunting floated 
every wher inany instances the buildings 
being entire seured. Such decorations, ex- 
pensive an tistic, have never before been 
seen in aw \merican city. St. Paul is said 


to have sp $50,000 on her adornment. — It 


was a happy occasion for everybody, the old 


veterans especially being overjoyed at the recep- 


tion accorde them. On the Capitel grounds 


were foliage ints in the form of flags in  per- 
fect colors, with othgr designs of ‘‘ WELCOME” 
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- PARADE PASSING IN SIXTIT STREET, ST. PAUL. 





to the G. A. R. scattered throughout the city. 
In one of the parks was a full-sized circular fort 
of growing plants, with cannon mounted, and 
all the other features of an occupied fortress, 
Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the 
great encampment was the living flag, com- 
posed of nearly 1,000 children, who were so ar- 
ranged on an inclined elevated platform as to 
represent a perfect United States flag. These 
children formed the stripes by standing in 
double rows, dressed in red and white costumes, 
while the field and stars were made by blue- 
dressed children, forty-five of whom wore huge 
white hats shaped as stars. The size of this 
living flag was one hundred by seventy feet, and 
the suggestion was perfect. While the great 


parade was passing, the children arose and sang 
‘* America,’ ‘* The Star-Spangled Banner’’ and 
other national anthems. This flag and its gongs 
brought from the battle-scarred veterans Jong 






VIEW OF ST. PAUL, 


salvos of applause and many 
tears of patriotic joy at the rare 
and beautiful conception. 

The crowds at St. Paul were 
enormous, the streets being well- 
nigh impassable most of the 
time, and particularly during 
the great parades. 

The State Fair at Hamline 
Was an overwhelming success, 
and the Fair Association reaped 
its greatest harvest, all previous 
records of receipts and attend- 
ance being broken. The display 
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NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, CARNIVAL WEEK. 


of the State’s resources was a wonderful exhibit 
of agricultural, mining, manufacturing and other 
products, and certainly proved a grand and last- 
ing advertisement of Minnesota. 

But if these celebrations were interesting, what 
must be said of the bewildering scenes witnessed 
at Minneapolis- ~** Peerless Minneapolis, ”’ as her 
people are wont to call her—where, for the entire 
week, there was a continuous burst of festivities 
and gala parades which really taxed the patience 


3 


Pl 


. 
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of the countless thousands, who were 
willing subjects to fatigue and endur- 
ance. No better evidence of the way 
the people appreciated the efforts of 
Minneapolis to please could be had 
than in stating that the first event of 
the week, sched- 

uled for Tuesday 

evening, S« ptenmi- 

ber Ist, had to be 

postpon ed en- 

tirely 
the 150.000 peo- 
ple on Nicollet 
Avenue were too 
densely packed 
from curb to curb 
to admit of even 
the mounted po- 


because 


lice making a 
way through 
them. The following night the managers were 
compelled to add two other streets for the pag- 
eants, but 


NEW COUNTY AND CITY BUILDING, 


even these thoroughfares were 
taxed to their utmost capacity, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that on Wednesday even- 
ing there were 250,000 people in Minneap- 
olis to witness the parade of the forty floats 
which made up the ‘‘ Festival of Ceres,”’ 


The harvests of 1896 were almost unprece- 


dented, and the people paid a fitting trib- 
ute tothem. The rivalry between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis never had greater emphasis 
It would be idle to 
say that Minneapolis was not benefited by 
the G. A. R. encampment, and folly to say 
that St. Paul did not profit by the Minne- 
apolis earnival. The street 
the latter city were 


than on this occasion. 


decorations in 
in perfect taste— rich, 


FIFTH STREET ENTRANCE, NEW COUNTY BUILDING. 
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effective. 


ish, It would be al- 

ost impossible to give greater 

irm with bunting, Greek fire 

d electric lights. The streets 
ere aflame with all colors, while 
thousands of incandescent lights 
eaded the cornices, windows, 
Nicollet 
Avenue, reminding 
one forcibly of that 
great triumph of the 
World’s Fair at Chi- 
the 
Honor. 
ing 


} 


ils and towers of 


cago, Court of 
The review- 
stands were 
crowded to their 
capacity, while the 
sidewalks were 
twenty feet deep for 
a full mile with one 
solid mass of human- 

scene that rivalled the densest 
hold sway in the carnival season 


INNEAPOLIS $4. 000,000. 


itv. It was 


throngs whic! 


FIFTIL STRI MERIDOR, NEW COUNTY BUILDING, 


on Canal Sti New Orleans, and the pageant 


was a revelati those who had seen the dis- 
plays of bot! ties. It is safe to say that the 
real merit of the ‘‘ Festival of Ceres’’ loses noth- 
ing by comparison with the New Orleans Mardi 
Gras, while tl 
that it 
** Priests of P 
did caravans 

Last 
and it is now an 
will be 


best judges are quite positive 
surpassed the best efforts of the 

is’? at St. Louis, and the splen- 
at Kansas City. 
first of these celebrations, 
established fact that they 
continued on a more extended scale, 
until their magnificence shall finally eclipse any- 
thing the world Indeed, 


really 


‘a ee 


vear s the 


has ever seen. the 
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red Greek fires of 1896 had hardly ceased to 
smoke before the organization for the festival of 
1897 had been formed. 
eants is assured 


To 


The success of the 
and their value settled. 
attempt to describe the carnival of 


pag- 


1896 


HOTEL 


RYAN, ST. PAUL. 


would be unnecessary. It was a superb arrange- 


ment of costly floats representing a thousand 
themes, from the ‘‘ Mayflower’’ and the ‘ Puri- 
tan’’ down to ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’? and the 


United States hattleship These 
all were typical of American progress, while there 
were splendid specimens illustrative of the arts 
and the products of the Northwest and 
the genius of Minneapolis. There a theme to 
and the tout ensemble clearly proved that 
a master hand was at the helm. The entire week 


7 Minneapolis. ’’ 


sciences, 
Was 
every float, 


Tonk. ase) hace! 





CARNIVAL FLOAT, BY 





ME 





TROPOLIS. 









WEST HOTEL, MINNEAPOLIS, 


of 


successes, 


carnival features was a series of charming 
with weather such as only Minnesota 
can produce to add to the already perfect 
whole. , 

One of the days of the carnival was devoted to 
the grand parade of the Knights of Pythias and 


civic military, several thousand strong, the gleam 





of whose helm- ets, swords and bayo- 
nets, and their soldier-like tread was 
like the tri- umphal entry of a 





great army, over three miles in length. 


GUARANTY LOAN BUILDING, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
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One of the most notable events was the fire- 
men’s races, on the last evening of the carnival, 
when some forty pieces of fire apparatus, each 
drawn by from two to four horses, were sent 
in a long, frenzied stream up Nicollet Avenue, 
headed by the chief in his wagon. 
went almost literally flying over the smooth 
asphalt street, with full steam on, belching forth 
a million sparks of molten Greek fire which was 
ingeniously placed in the smoke-stacks where the 
steam could blow it a 
hundred feet skyward. 
All this long stream of 
separate pieces of fire 


The steamers 


apparatus was arranged 
so that the teams were 
200 feet apart, thus 
making a line of ma- 
chines fully 10,000 feet 
long, or nearly two 
miles, going at a mad- 
dening pace and ac- 
companied by the most 
enthusiastic shouts of 
150,000 people. No 
other American city 

has ever accomplished a firemen’s fete like this. 
The conditions at Minneapolis are peculiarly 
fitted for a display of this kind, the avenue be- 
ing a gradual rise the whole distance of the race. 
It was truly a remarkable and an inspiring spec- 
tacle, surpassing almost in thrilling interest the 
chariot races of Rome. 

It was only as far back as the early forties 
that the world began to have knowledge of the 
great Northwest. Up to that period it was a sec- 
tion almost unknown, save that a few straggling 


settlers had commenced to drop in and lay claim 





CARNIVAL FLOAT, “THE MAYFLOWER,’’ WITH FIFTY HORSES OF THE NEW ENGLAND 


F. & C. CO. 
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MINNEHAHA FALLS, NEAR 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
to public lands. But 
in the decade between 
1840 and 1850, Na- 
ture begar to lay bare 
her wonders; she 
burst the bud that 
held her secrets and 
let the world know of 
her bounteous fra- 
uty, her gracious land of plenty, 
ite and the splendors of her soil. 
It is not, of Irse, 


grance and 
her joyous 
any longer a mystery or a 
myth to hear of the rapid and continued pros- 
perity, of this portion of our national domain ; it 
is only the history—brief enough at best, and the 

history ever recorded in Amer- 
kes the blossoming of the rose of 
nto full-blown richness, the most 

romantic and the most heroic 


most astonis 
ica—which 

the Northwest 
rapid, the st t 
of all that be said of any single portion 
of our country And were it not for the 
actual results which now stand 
out against the horizon like a 
great silhouette, even a simple 
statement of what these peo- 
ple have done would hardly 
be eredited. It all seems too 
monstrous of proportions, too 
much of the semblance of the 
fairy story, to find a lodgement 
in the credulity of the human 
intellect. 
of man’s pluck and enterprise ; 
this boldness and dash; this 
unreal reality ; 
of Nature and 


It is this lavishness 


this blending 
man, which 
cause the world to wonder at 
all this wealth of material de- 
velopment, which, while it 





apes ar Ot he, 
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‘* grew in a night,’’ 
manent as the 


is vet as stable and as per- 
and which is still 
growing into even greater magnificence. There 
is nothing to exaggerate in this plain story of 


“TK ek of ages, 


progress, and only he who cannot comprehend 
how such great deeds could be wrought in so 
short a period of time would question the truth 
of an honest exposition of the advancement 
which these people have made. It is the story 
of American progress told over again and again, 


LUMBER EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, 


but in a new and almost incomprehensible 
form. While New England has required three 
hundred years in which to reach an ideal of 
prosperity, this portion of the country has had 
only fifty years of building, and the results are 
strong, startling, marvelous. 

With the past four years of unprecedented 
financial depression, together with the mis- 
fortune of several harvests below the average, 
the recuperative power of the people is some- 
thing to be wondered at. They have with- 
stood the reaction of the boom period, and the 
recoil has left no perceptible mark. With a 
thousand harrassing conditions prevalent, ‘Ley 
have simply banded against the approach of en- 


croachments by the enemy of progress in every 
form, and are now indifferent to what might 
ruin any other people. 


The value of the Northwest lies in the 
specific directions of soil, healthfulness and 
charm of climate, variety of agricultural prod- 
ucts, manufactures, and, in later years, the 
rush with which the thousands of the world’s 
most sagacious thinkers and workers have come 
for permanent residence. These things, taken 
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LIVING FLAG, ST. PAUL, 


together with a wonderful pride of patriotism, 
which seems to be a part of every man’s religion 
in the section—to swear by it under any and all 
conditions as the only, the finest and most beau- 
tiful country in the world—have all aided in mak- 
ing the Northwest not only a formidable rival of 
the more populous East, but also to stamp it as 
the coming great centre of thrift and enterprise, 
comparable with any of the world. In 1880 the 
population of Minnesota was scarcely 600,000 ; 
in 1890 it had jumped to over 1,300,000, while 
the State census of 1895 raised the figures to al- 
most 1,600,000, or more than had Massachusetts 
in 1880. The increase seems to go steadily on ; 


railway traffic continues to be heavy from the 
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CARNIVAL ARCH, MINNEAPOLIS, 





THE MILLING DISTRICT, MINNEAPOLIS 


one item of home-seekers alone, and people are so profusely fish that the fishery business 
coming from all countries to swell the great forms an important factor among the minor 
numbers already here. There appears _ indust of the State. 

to be no doubt but that the national The climate of Minnesota is 
census of 1900 will show remarkable in its evenness 


that Minnesota has passed ort ase + through the various seasons 
Massachusetts, Georgia, is at , of the year, thus making it 
Kentucky, Tennessee or AAP AGH Bi conducive to health and 
Virginia. In the period ggg S14 wae = =«olongevity. It is considered 
from 1891 to 1895, the § Triitin : much more agreeable, taken 


State of Minnesota added “-* : the year round, than the 
300,000 to her population, a oe climate of the Atlantic or 
F Gulf States. This is owing 

WASHBURN “4? 3 to the large number of dry 

and sunny days, the clear- 

ness of the atmosphere, the rarity of severe or 

even disagreeable storms, the absence of malaria 

and the invigorat- , ing character of the 


winter months It was not intended 


TWO GRAY GIANTS—PILISBURY “‘ A’? MILL. 


and it was the ‘only one of the new States which 
had any material increase during that time. The 
State is one-fourth larger than the six New Eng- 
land States, and has a length north and south of 
380 miles, with an average width of over 200 
miles. The surface is generally undulating, the 
average height above tide water being 1,250 feet. 
In the State there are over 8,000 lakes, covering 
more than one-fourth of the entire area. Some 
of these lakes are very large bodies of water, Red 
Lake covering 160,000 acres, Mille Lacs, 130,000 
acres, and the others ranging from 114,000 acres 
down to 10,000 acres and smaller. The lakes are 


usually spring-fed bodies of water, and abound PIONEER PRESS BUILDING, ST. PAUL. 
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vanced in any line without the other 
feeling its full influence. Cities like St. 
Paul and Minneapolis are not built in 
a century, and yet nearly all that there 
is of either place of any importance 
was accomplished within a little over 
twenty years. Two decades only were 
needed to found and construct this 
Dual Metropolis, which now has over 
360,000 inhabitants, and which prom- 
ises to reach the 500,000 mark when the 


U. OF M. LIBRARY. 


in this article to dwell too much 
at-length on the State of Minne- 
sota, but to speak principally of 
the record of her ‘‘ Dual Me- 
tropolis,’’ made up of those 
capricious and admirable ‘* Twin 
Cities,’’ Minneapolis and St. 


- 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 


Paul. They are 
not only the act- 
ual capitals of 
the State, but 
NEW SCIENCE HALL. the logical coni- 

mercial centres 
of the Northwest, with ten States and a large por- 
tion of Canada tributary to them. <A parallel be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis would be almost 
superfluous, because, while there exists a commend- 
able rivalry between the two corporate bodies, their 
interests are in common, and one cannot be ad- 


PHENIX BLOCK, FOURTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS. 


next census is taken. There is no parallel to it, 
and even Chicago in her ripest period of ad- 
vancement cannot equal the record of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. 
The statement that the bulk of the growth of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul has been accomplished 
within the past twenty years is easy of proof by 
taking the actual figures. In 1867 the popula- 
NICOLLET AVENUE, FROM GLASS BLOCK, MINNEAPOLIS. tion of Minneapolis was 6,000; in 1876 it was 
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12,000, while in 1896 it is 
210,000. St. Paul, while allow- 
ing her twin sister to forge ahead 
somewhat, has not been idle 
either, for the population, which 
was only 20,000 in 1870, had 
grown to over 150,000 in 1895. 
The real history of both cities 
is covered by a period of forty 
years, but the actual develop- 
ment embraces scarcely more 
than twenty. In this time the 
growth has been little short of 
the marvelous. A comparative 
estimate of the population of 
the larger of the twin cities since 
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YACHTS ON LAKE MINNETONKA, NEAR MINNEAPOLIS. 


1880 will not be out of place at this juncture : 


City Top. ISSO 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 

St. Louis 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
San Francisco 
Denver 


1,206,299 
847,170 
362,893 
350,518 
255,139 
160,146 
233,959) 


59,620 


Minneapolis 16,887 
St. Paul. 41,473 


The population of 
Minneapolis by the 
State census of 1895 
was 193,000, and con- 
servative estimates for 
1896 from school and 
postoffice records place 
the number at 210,000, 
The record also shows 
that since 1860 the 
city has exactly doub- 
led itself every seven 
years. It is not ex- 
pected that this rate 
of increase will con- 


Pop. 1800 


1,515,301 
1,046,964 
$48,447 
$51,770 
2965, 908 
261,553 
208 , 997 
106,713 
164,738 
133, 156 


SUMMIT AVENUE, ST. PAUL. 
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Increase 
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LAKE MINNETONKA, FROM ‘ BONSYDE,”’? RESIDENCE OF 
W. G. NORTHUP. 
tinue, because it would be next to impossi- 
ble; at the same time, the strategic position 
, £ 
of Minneapolis is so strong and so important 
that it must be the gateway of the great 
ind no earthly power can now 


Northwest 
wrest this advantage from her. Call her 


what on y, a charming maiden ora young 
giant, the rid has not her like to-day, nor 
will it see her superior hereafter. There is 


nothing history like the marvels of Min- 

















THE ABERDEEN, ST. PAUL. 





neapolis. She is en- 
dowed by Nature with 
advantages of every 
kind. The water from 
the Falls of St. An- 
thony have furnished 


power to establish the 
largest series of flour 
mills in the world, 
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while the lumber, timber and other interests 
have flourished in like manner with far less 
effort than is generally required, due, as be- 
fore mentioned, to the open winter climate and 
other splendid weather throughout the year. 
While the map shows only eighteen railroads 
radiating from Minneapolis in every direction, 
there are not less than twenty-seven lines di- 
rectly tributary to the city. The total mileage 
of the lines centering here is 39,750, or more 
than ten per cent. of the total mileage of the 
world. With the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and Soo Pacific lines to the Pacific Coast 
direct, there are besides direct connections with LORING PARK, MINNEAPOLIS. 
five to Manitoba, Canada and the Northwest, 
four to the Pacific Coast, three to the Southwest 
and four to the South. A better idea of the 
enormous business of railroads is evidenced by 
the fact that over three hundred passenger trains 
arrive and depart daily from Minneapolis, which 
is now the acknowledged traffic and geograph- 
ical centre of more transcontinental lines than 
any other American city. 


A forcible idea of the size of the grain busi- 
ness of Minneapolis may be gleaned from the 
statement that there are now in the city thirty- 
eight elevators with a _ storage capacity of 


26,885,000 bushels, with another building 
holding 1,500,000, giving a total capacity of 
the Union Pacific lines to the coast. With the 28,385,000 bush- els. This is an in- 
East the city is connected by the Soo and Cana- crease of about "7 2,260,000 bushels 
dian Pacific lines independently of the 
many Chicago ljnes. These northern roads 


COMMERCIAL CLUB PARLORS, MINNEAPOLIS, 


have added greatly to the prosperity of 
Minneapolis in affording an independent 
outlet, and preventing any pooling or dis- 
crimination against the city on traffic rates 
of all kinds. The railway system of the 
city of Minneapolis embraces seven lines 
to Chicago and the East, 

four to Lake 

Superior, 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, MINNEAPOLIS, 
capac ity over 1895. In the re — of the secretary 


trade is given as follows : 

Receipts of grain of all kinds in Minneapolis in 
1895 were 73,265,070 bushels, against 64, 106,260 
bushels in 1894, and approximately 68,000,000 in 
1893. The greatest increase was in wheat, which 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, MINNEAPOLIS amounted to 65,436,390 bushels, against 55,000,610 
y} ERCIAL 4 lo 2 NE: AS. 
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ONEIDA BLOCK, 
APOLIS 


MINNE- 


bushels in 1894. In 
addition to these re- 
ceipts of grain, 
1,784,290 bushels of 
The 
shipments of wheat 
were 12,941,620 


bushels, against ship- 


flax came here. 


ments last year of 
less than 8,000,000 
bushels, making the 


difference in volume 

about 5,000,000 

bushels ahead of 1894, while the receipts were 
9,000,000 bushels more than in 1894 ; showing 
that $, 000,000 of wheat 
were ground in the last than in the preceding 
year, which is fully accounted for in the larger 
production of flour by nearly 1,000,000 barrels 


N. W. CONSERVATORY, 


DAYTON 


about bushels more 


in excess of the preceding year. 

The places of largest primary wheat receipts, 
outside of Minneapolis, were Duluth and Super- 
ior, whose receipts together amounted to nearly 
49,000,000 bushels, of which Superior claims to 
have received 32,825,000, leaving something like 
16,000,000 bushels for Duluth. These are fol- 
lowed with 20,000,000 bushels: 
St. Louis with 11,000,000; Milwaukee with 
9,000,000, and Toledo with 7,000,000 bushels. 
While there is a slight variation from other years 


by Chicago 


in the movement of grain in excess of other mar- 
kets, there is about the same géneral difference. 


The commercial organizations of the city are 


the Chamber of Commerce, Commercial Club. 


Board of Trade, Produce Exchange, Jobbers’ and 


direction. 


four dailies : 
the Zimes, morning ; 
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. ' Manufacturers’ Associat 
Of these, the | 
mercial Club are probabl) 
pertaining to the city’s interest. 
has been, and continues 


The ‘* 


shoot of the Commerci 
carnival of 1896 would 
Colonel George R. Newell 
Danforth as general ma 
capable of carrying any 
Their work was a brilliant 
ing just tribute where it 

The press of Minneay 


the 


BLOCK, 


Kat. 


the proverbial 


FARMERS’ 





Fall Festivities Association’’ 


the- Journal, afternoon ; 


MINNEAI 


It is of tl 
point of artist 
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Corn Exchange and several 







































unber of Commerce and Com- 


the most aggressive in matters 
The Commercial Club 
to be particularly active in this 
is an off- 
Club, and but for this fact the 
ive been a dismal failure. With 
as president, and Mr. E. §. 
iwer, the carnival had two heads 
undertaking to a successful issue. 
success, and this is simply pay- 
belongs. 
lis is a credit to the city. There 
ie, With four editions daily ; 
and the 
Penny Press, the latter run in 


rT’ 


the interest of the silver move- 
Of these, the Tribune 
and the Journal are the lead- 
The Tribune is one of the 
oldest papers of the country ; 
it leads all competitors in the 
Northwest in circulation and 
would be a credit to any city 
in the country. The Journal 
of the highest-class 
afternoon papers in America, 
and it ranks with the best 
in Chicago or New York. A is 
and unique candidate 
American favor is a 

monthly, recently started in 

Minneapolis, called What to 
highest grade from the stand- 
presentation, and serves to fill 
long-felt want.”’ 


ment. 


ers. 


is one 


new 


for 


As a pub- 
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lication of extreme quality, What to 
Kat has no superior in the world. 
























The city government of Minne- 
apolis is all that could be desired. 
The present Mayor, Hon. Robert 
Pratt, and his council, are Repub- 
licans. Their record is one of clean- 
ness and progress. 

The banks of the city represent 
all modern methods as to the des- 
patch of business, perfect systems, 
clearing - house work and_ absolute 
caution in matters pertaining to the 


the first eight of the country in vol- 
ume of business transacted—that is, 
New York, .Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Brooklyn, Balti- 
more and New Orleans alone outrank 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. The total 
banking resources of Minneapolis 
alone are nearly $35,000,000, or about 
the same amount as New Orleans. 
The hotels of Minneapolis compare 
with the finest anywhere. Prominent 
among them is the Hotel Nicollet, 
city’s interests. The fact that there has never the most popular caravansary of the city. It 
been a failure of a national bank, and very caters to the finest patronage, and does probably 


WALKER RESIDENCE AND ART GALLERY, 


few of any kind, speaks volumes for the general more business than any other hotel in the North- 
banking system. There are nearly twenty banks, west. The West Hotel is a fine structure, erected 
some twelve years ago by a 
gentleman after whom it is 
named, and is known every- 
where as one of the most 
beautiful of American hotels. 
The Holmes and the Hamp- 
shire Arms are among the 
other good public hotels of 
the city. 


ee 
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EX-SENATOR W. G. WASHBURN’S RESIDENCE, 


all teld, with a capital and surplus of about $12,000,000 
and deposits of over $25,000,000. In 1895 the bank 
clearings of Minneapolis amounted to $372,895,544, 
while the total of the Twin Cities was $595, 227,530. In 
ten years the bank clearings of the two cities have 
trebled. While the population has been going ahead 
at a greater ratio of increase than that of any other 
American city, the business has really outranked the 


growth of population. The Twin Cities are now among THOMAS LOWRY’S RESIDENCE, 
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A notable factor in the 
strength of the general fabric 
of Minneapolis is the fact that 
a larger percentage of people 
own their own houses than in 
any other American city, eX- 
cept Philadelphia. For this 
reason there has been almost 
of sentiment and 
action on measures the 
betterment of Minneapolis, 
and they never fail of adop- 
tion. Th 
of property was almost $156,- 
000,000 in 1895, against bare- 
ly $1,250,000 in 1860. Hun- 


a unanimity 
for 


issessedl valuation 


RESIDENCE OF GEORGE W. NEWELL. 


dreds of people. who bought homes from twelve 
to fifteen vears ago have found their holdings 
increasing so rapidly that the passing of a few 
There 
are no unstable prices on property in the city. 
Frontage on Nicollet Avenue costs as much as 


years brought them really rich estates. 


$1,500 a foot simply because it is actually worth 
that amount as an income-producing value. It is 
the same everywhere throughout the city. 

The health of the city is considered remark- 
able, the death-rate being smaller than in any 
city of the world. 
the most mod- 
ern and health- 
ful basis, and a 
a nd 
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The whole city is built on 


reservoir 
filtration 
tem capable of 
supplying the 
city with 
40,000,000 gal- 
lons of filtered 
water daily is 
now approach- 
ing comple- 
tion. This is 


MODEL FLATS, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
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one of the | 
city congrat 


anything hit 
The whole s 


having an 


gallons, anc t 


of forty-five 
northeast of 
above its lev 
constructed 
In 1895 th 
sand, against 
20.2 in Paris 


OM, NEWELL RESIDENCE. 


improvements over which the 

es itself, it being superior to 
constructed of the kind. 

stem, embracing four reservoirs, 
evate capacity of 200,000,000 
liltration system, cover an area 

es, located on ground to the 
city and lying about 300 feet 
handsome park is also being 


\ 
nd 


these reservoirs. 

eath-rate was only 9.3 per thou- 
Berlin, 17.7 in London, 
20.9 in Baltimore, 21.4 in New 
York, and a 
still lighter 
rate in several 
other large 
American 
cities. 

Much has 
been written 
of the wonder- 
ful strides 
made in Min- 


) 


1.2 in 


“ neapolis in 
manufact- 

The business of this kind is 
$110,000,000 
divided among the lines of 
luinber, iron, steel, food prod- 
clothing and agricultural ma- 


DREXEL COURT. 


running over 


ry, besides many other neces- 
the luxuries, 
watches, pianos, 


and some of 


as jewelry, 
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sewing machines, etc. 
hundred factories, 


world. 


tions of its kind ever printed in 
any city, and is worth its weight 


in gold. 


The religious and church ele- 


ment of Minneapolis is most 
marked. There are 186 church 
structures, the Twin Cities to- 


gether containing 347. 


of the city are being adequately 


Some of 


cared fi v. 





HOLMES HOTEL, MINNEAPOLIS, 


J. D. Burrill, of the Dutch 


turning 


This es- 
tablishes the fact that the spirit- 
ual as well as the temporal needs 


these 


A DUAL 


There are three thousand six 
out two hundred and 
twenty-five articles, some of which sell all over the 
The operatives employed number 30,000, the 
annual wages being over 60,000,000. 
trade of Minneapolis alone is $180,000,000 yearly. 

For much of the statistical data used in this article 
credit must be given to Mr. E. Baring-Gould’s work 
on Minneapolis, prepared for the Commercial Club. 
It is one of the most thorough and complete compila- 


churches, not- 
ably the Wes- 
leyan Method- 
ist, Plymouth, 
Universalist, 
Gethsemane 
and the First 
Japtist, are 
very fine build- 
ings. Minne- 
apolis has one 
chureh to 
every 1,054. of 
population, 
while New 
York has but 
one to 2,468; 
Chicago, one to 
SOL: Dts 
Louis, one to 
2,800, and 
Boston, one to 


1,600. Rey. 


teformed Church 


of New York city, is the author of the follow- 
ing remark : ‘‘ The city of Minneapolis is prob- 


ably the cleanest, wholesomest and most godly 


city of its size on this continent.’”’ 


There are over 53,000 students in the pub- 
lic schools of the Twin Cities—31,000 of these 


in Minneapolis alone. 


Since 1890 there has 


been an increase of more than 354 per cent., 


or 10,000 pupils in the latter city. 


Minne- 


apolis has fifty-one public school buildings 


The jobbing 


TWO SPECIMENS OF CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECTURE, MINNEAPOLIS, 


METROPOLIS. 















and three high schools, be- 
sides business and com- 





mercial colleges and private 
and parochial schools, all of 
which establish the city as 
the great educational centre 
of the Northwest. There 
are “more than 700 teachers 
in the publie schools, and 
the property is worth $3,500,000. 

The University of Minnesota is situated in the 
southeastern portion of Minneapolis: It ranks 
fourth among American universities in point of 
attendance, having now 2,600, students enrolled. 
It has an annual income of $243,000, but is 
steadily endeavoring to increase this sum. The 
expenses for all purposes, including a faculty num- 
bering several hundred, is about $250,000. The 
university has assets of $3,200,000, which is being 


1 
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THE TRIBUNE, MINNEAPOLIS. 


enlarged from year to year through 
various channels It is possible 
that the State will largely increase 
the income, giving it facilities equal 
to Yale or Harvard. Dr. Northrop, 
the chancellor, is one of the greatest 
of American educators, and his ef- 
forts are untiring on behalf of the 
university. The buildings are all 
modern and handsome, and the 
campus covers nearly sixty acres in 
the heart of the city. The tuition 
is absolutely free, excepting the law 
and medical departments, in which 
the fees are only $55 and $75 respectively. Em- 
braced in the university are the following col- 
leges and departments: Law, Medicine, Surgery, 





THE JOURNAL, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Homeepathie Medicine 


tistry and a College of Pharmacy. 


the best institutions 
and now has an atte 
its various departments 


Kngineering, Agriculture, Science, Literature and the 
Arts, Metallurgy and Mechanic Arts, Classics, 


d Surgery, a College of Den- 


Northwestern Cons¢ rvatory of Music is one of 


ts kind in the West anywhere, 


ce of five hundred pupils in 
It has recently formed an 


OLSON BLOCK, CARS \l. WEEK, MINNEAPOLIS, 


alliance with the State University, and is now a 
part of that great institution. The conservatory 
is twelve vears old, and numbers about thirty in 
its faculty. 

The publi 
greatest institutions of the city, with a home cir- 
culation of more than 450,000 volumes, from a 
collection of 80,000. The building is a perfect 
piece of architecture, costing nearly $400,000, 
and the library stands sixth among the free 
libraries of America. ” The per capita circulation 
is third, Los Angeles and Jersey City alone 
exceeding it in this respect. 


rary of Minneapolis is one of the 


The sawmills of Minneapolis have a yearly 
capacity of GOO0,000,000 feet of “lumber, and an 
annual output of 480,000,000 feet. In 1880, 
with an output of 195,000,000 feet, Minneapolis 
was third in rank of American lumber centres. 
In 1891, with lumber output nearly trebled, the 
createst flouri itv in the two hemispheres is 
also the greatest lumber metropolis in the world. 


The amount of lumber-manufactured products in 
1895 was $9,100,000. There are over 100,000,000 
feet of lumber shipped into Minneapolis each 
vear from outside mills. 


No one factor has contributed more largely to 
the prosperity of Minneapolis than her water- 
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HOTEL NICOLLET, MINNEAPOLIS. 


power from the Falls of St. Anthony, 


which was first utilized in the 


manu- 
facture of flour. On the east and 
west sides of the river there is now 
utilized, according to Mr. W. de la 


farre, the engineer and treasurer of the 
St. Anthony Falls Water-Power Com- 
pany, 26,000 horse - power, which is 


sufficient and to spare for much more 
than the product of the present great 
array of flour, woolen and other mills 


There is 
now $40,000,000 of products turned out 


in the water-power district. 


by this power, and the new dam below the pres- 
ent dams will give 10,000 or 12,000 more horse- 
power for driving dynamos. 

The street railway system of the Twin Cities is, 
by almost-universal consent, conceded to be the 
; One 
company owns all the lines in both cities, and 
operate an inter-urban line (double-track ), with 
a five-minute: schedule. $0,000,000 
225 


finest and best-equipped in the country. 


Last vear, 
There 
> 


miles operated by the company, . 125 


passengers were carried. are over 
being in 
Minneapolis. 

One of the most famous of the manufactures 
of Minneapolis is the North Star Woolen Mill, 
which makes a specialty of fine blankets, some 
as high as $125 a pair. They are probably the 
finest blankets in the world, and the entire 
product of $1,000,000 a year is controlled by 


the great house of Marshall Field & Co., of 
Chicago. 

The public buildings of Minneapolis and st. 
Paul are as fine as those found in any other 
American city. 

The Guaranty Loan, the New York Life, 


the Lumber Exchange, the Phoenix, Syndicate, 
Temple Court, Boston, and other big buildings 
are all modern, some of them being as high 
as twelve stories. The Guaranty Loan is con- 
sidered one of the greatest office buildings in 
the world. 
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The new County Courthouse and City Hall 
is one of the finest public buildings in America, 
It is to cost when finished about $4,000,000, and 
will have no equal asa county building in Amer- 
ica outside of the City Hall in Philadelphia. 
The architects were Long & Kees, and it is con- 
sidered one of the very greatest conceptions of 
moderntimes, In the tower is a set of chimes, con- 
sidered the largest, richest-toned in the country. 

The Hotel Ryan, at St. Paul, a picture of which 
is shown, covers half a block 


, is seven stories 


SYNDICATE 


BLOCK, MINNEAPOLIS, 
high, has 350 roolis, and is equipped with every 
modern convenience. It is one of the great 
The Aberdeen is another 
St. Paul hotel, magnificent in appointments, and 


devoted to families especially. It is 


hotels of the country. 


regarded 
as the home of swelldom in St. Paul. 

In a circumscribed space no words could sub- 
stantially tell the worth, the history of the Dual. 
Metropolis. The illustrations must supply the 
deficiency of language; the eve must read what 
letters cannot convey. Facts and figurts have 
been presented to indicate commercial progress 
and relative values; but these are but ephemeral 
compared to the real mass of actualities in the 
shape of fine residences, beautiful streets, mas- 
sive piles of modern architecture, splendid boule- 
vards and the beautiful adornment by the park 
system. Here we have two perfect cities, with 
no parallel anywhere, whose past has been a 
blaze of 
glory, whose 
present is 
really to he 
so much ad- 
mired and 
wondered at, 
an d whose 


future must 





be the mar- 


vel of ages. MINNEAPOLIS BREWERY. 
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THE LEADING ISSUES OF THE TWO GREAT PARTIES. 
Il.— THE GOLD STANDARD 
By SENATOR HENRY CABOT LOI 


Ir is a curious fact that the ratio of 16 to 1 
now so sacred in the eyes of the composite silver 
party was originally adopted by the ‘‘ fathers ”’ 
for the purpose of bringing back gold into cir- 
culation—even if by so doing they drove out sil- 
ver. The Hamilton ratio of 15 to 1 had over- 
valued silver about one per cent., and by 1817 
all the gold had left the country. The men of 
1834 were determined that there should be no sec- 
ond mistake in that direction, and therefore they 
made the new ratio 16 to 1, advancing it practi- 
cally one point over the Hamilton ratio, and half 
a point beyond the ratio.at which France was 
then the two metals. The 
known as the gold act at the time, and the 
ratio of 16 to 1 was perfectly successful in bring- 


coining act was 


ing back gold, and it also drove out silver, be- 
cause it undervalued silver two or three per cent. 
From the time of that act we were nominally on 
the double standard, and really on the single 
gold standard. No silver dollars were in circu- 
lation and very few were coined—not more than 
eight million between the organization of the 
Government and 1873. When the war came we 
were forced the use of an 
paper currency, and gold—and even our subsidi- 
Vol. XLIL, No. 5—38., 


into irredeemable 


ary coinage owed the standard silver dollar, 
and disappeared from circulation. After the war 
had closed the evils of inflated paper currency 
became apparent, and finally produced the great 
panic of 1872, when the inflated paper prices 
collapsed. Meantime the leaders in Washington, 
recognizing the necessity of the reform of our 
the pro- 
War, had perfected, and, 
after nearly three years of discussion and delib- 
eration, passed By this 
act the standard silver dollar was dropped from 
the coinage 


currency disorders 


duced by the ¢ 


consequent 


ivil 


upon 


the coinage act of 1873. 


the United States, and we 
placed by law where 


were 
we had been for nearly 
on the single gold standard. 

1873 was followed by the 
1874, which provided for the 
ie payments by the United 


forty years—in fact 


The coinage t of 
resumption a 

resumption of spe« 
States in 1879, and for the creation of a reserve 
fund of gold to enable 
its obligations 


the Government to meet 
that metal. 

The pani 1872 and the period of hard 
times and business distress consequent upon it 
produced, however, as such periods always do, 
the usual agitation 


inflating the « 


for restoring prosperity by 
It did not at that time 


urrency. 
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occur to any of the persons interested in mak- 
ing everyone rich by enlarging a depreciated 
currency, to demand the free coinage of silver. 
A silver dollar at the old ratio was still worth 
more than gold, and therefore offered none of the 
attractions for repudiating debts which a cheap 
money agitation must always present in order 
to draw votes. At that’ period the people who 
wanted cheap money turned naturally to the pa- 
per currency, under which we were suffering, 
and demanded its enlargement. This was the 
movement which became known in politics as 
the greenback agitation. The legislation which 
brought it about was defeated by the veto of 
President Grant, and, after some passing suc- 
cesses in certain States, it sank out of sight, leav- 
ing as its only legacy the law which prevented 
the further retirement of the greenbacks. 

The times, however, improved but slowly, and 
with the failure of the greenback agitation the 
advocates of cheap money turned their attention 
to silver, the production of which had increased 
so largely as to sink the value of silver be- 
low that of gold at the old mint ratio. The 
amount of repudiation involved in the free coin- 
age of silver was trifling compared to that to 
be obtained by unlimited paper, but the green- 
back movement had broken down, and there 
was something to be made out of depreciated 
silver. In this way the silver agitation began 
as the direct successor of the pure fiat money 
movement, the difference between them being 
merely one of degree and not of kind. With the 
greenbacks they meant to have all our money 
rest on the fiat of the Government ; with silver 
they would have had money of some intrinsic 
value in the dollar, but a certain percentage of 
it would have been merely the Government fiat. 

The result of the agitation was the Bland Act 
of 1878, which provided for the coinage of not 
more than four nor less than two million stand- 
ard silver dollars a month, and under this act 
we coined four hundred and twenty million sil- 
ver dollars, while during all the preceding years 


of our existence as a Government, although 
nominally on the double standard, we had 


coined only eight million. 
tion act took effect. The Government success- 
fully resumed gold payments, under the able 
management of John Sherman, and refunded 
the national debt at about one-half the rate of 
interest at which it had formerly been paid. 
With the resumption of specie payments and 
the refunding of the debt, the country entered 
upon a period of great prosperity. The confi- 
dence which the success of the Government in 


In 1879 the resump- 
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its financial measures inspired, stimulated our 
own business men and drew large amounts of 
foreign capital to the United States for invest- 
ments in our enterprises, anc in the development 
of the country. Our national credit rose until it 
was surpassed by none in the world. Our sur- 
plus revenue enabled us to pay off the national 
debt with great rapidity, and the country was 
very prosperous. 

The silver agitation, which had been quieted 
by the act of 1878 and suppressed by the general 
prosperity which followed the resumption act, 
revived again in great strength in 1888, when 
there had been some decline in prices following 
the enormous advance that began in 1879. The 
result of the renewed agitation was the passage 
of the act of 1890, which was intended to arrest 
a free coinage act and stop the continued coin- 
age of the standard dollars, while at the same 
time doing something for silver. It was a tem-. 
porary expedient and a dangerous one, for under 
it we were buying silver and agreeing to pay the 
notes issued for that silver in gold. It soon 
became apparent that we had reached the limit 
of the amount of silver we could carry and main- 
tain the gold standard, and it was also perceived 
that, if the act of 1890 remained in force, we 
should soon be driven from the gold standard 
and forced to a silver After a_ bitter 
struggle the Sherman Act was repealed and the 
coinage and purchase of silver were finally stop- 
ped. This held the country on the gold stand- 
ard, but the agitation consequent upon it pro- 


basis. 


duced a panic and left business in a very sensi- 
tive state. 

Instead of giving business time to recover and 
regain confidence, the Democratic party,-then in 
control, immediately assailed the tariff, thus at- 
tacking business on another side and introducing 
a new element of uncertainty. The Wilson tariff, 
too, after it became law failed to raise revenue 
enough for the expenditures of the Government, 
and in this way there was added to the already 
bad condition of affairs the spectacle of the Gov- 
ernment borrowing money to meet its current 
expenditures and to sustain the gold reserve, 
which was constantly being drawn out by per- 
sons who were alarmed at the business prospects 
of the country and frightened by the threat of 
renewed currency agitation. 


In this way the 
business distress, which was coincident with the 
coming of the Democratic party to power, has 
continued unabated to the present time, and, as 
is always the case, panic and distress have re- 
vived the agitation for cheap money. 

The panacea offered by the currency quack is 
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always the same. In one way or another he pro- 
poses as a remedy for all existing evils to debase 
the currency. It is a very old scheme, much in 
favor with absolute monarchs in the dark ages. 
A king who debased his currency made of 
course a handsome personal profit, for he forced 
his people to take half a dollar and call it a 
whole dollar, and the profit went to him. This 
policy on the part of the medizeval monarch was 
dishonest ; but, although ultimately injurious, it 
was profitable to him personally, and therefore 
intelligent. The proposition of the man who 
would debase the currency of the United States 
is not only dishonest but stupid, for he invites 
the people to debase their own currency without 
profit to anyone, unless it be to the few owners 
of silver mines. The present scheme proposes 
to issue fiat money in unlimited quantities at the 
rate in round numbers of fifty cents on the dol- 
lar, where the greenbacker proposes to issue fiat 
money in unlimited quantities at the rate of a 
hundred cents on the dollar. 
scheme is as another, and should 
Mr. Bryan be elected we should soon find our- 
selves issuing unlimited paper, because the coin- 
age of silver would move altogether too slowly to 
satisfy the inflationists. 

The United States, therefore, is and has been, 
in fact since 1834, by law since 1873, a gold 
standard country. Under that standard we have 
prospered. There have been periods of depres- 
sion and periods of prosperity, as there would be 
under any system, but the great prosperity of 
the United States has under the gold 
standard. Under that standard wages have ad- 
vanced since 1873 nearly fifty per cent., and the 
wage scale is not only higher than ever before, 
but the dollar in which it is paid is of the high- 
est purchasing power. 


In principle one 
vicious as 


come 


The prices of many great 
staples which have a world price have declined, 
and the decline began before 1873; but if those 
prices have been effected by the currency, it is 
by the world’s currency and not by ours. If 
there has been any contraction it has been in the 
currency of the world, for ours is between three 
and four dollars per capita larger now than it was 
in 1873. Therefore no change in our currency 
can effect the evils which arise from the condi- 
tion of the world’s circulating medium. 

The remedy proposed for the bad times and 
the decline of certain prices by the advocates of 
silver is to open the mints of the United States 
to the free coinage of all the silver in the world, 
to stamp every fifty cents worth of silver brought 
us one dollar, and then make it legal 
for that amount in the United States. 


tender 
The re- 
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sult of this would be to drive all the gold from 
circulation, and we should go at once to a single 
silver standard 
that there is 


[t cannot be too often repeated 

10 question of bimetallism in this 
question is solely between the 
single gold standard, upon which we have been 
since 1873, and the single silver standard. If we 
first effect would be a violent 
uur currency by the immediate 
disappearance of 
and business 


campaign. The 


go to silver, the 
contraction of 

all our gold, followed by panic 
lisaster too incaleulable to be de- 
scribed. To meet this contraction it would be 
impossible to coin silver fast enough, and the 
silver party, if it won, would be forced to issue 
paper against silver bullion deposited in the 
Treasury. Then would begin the period of in- 
flation. Then we should be on the silver stand- 
ard. Everyone with a fixed income, everyone 
who has a dollar in the savings bank, everyone 
who has an insurance policy, every pensioner and 
civil servant of the United States, of the States, 
or of the cities, would then receive a silver dollar 
eives a gold dollar. Where he 
had paid in gold in savings or premiums he 
would Where he now 
gold dollar he would get a silver dollar. 


where he now 


receive silver. ears a 
The 
number of dollars which he received in wages, for 
instance, might not be changed, but the only 
value of money is in its purchasing power, and 
the purchasing power of his dollar would be cut 
in halves ; that is to say, he would get just half as 
much wages as he did before. 

If we look at any country in the world which 
has the free coinage of silver, we find that gold 
has been driven from circulation, that wages 
have not risen, and that the purchasing power of 
the dollar in silver is simply the bullion value of 
that dollar. As we the silver 
standard our dollarsewould buy only at their 
bullion value : that is, they would be worth only 
fifty cents apiece 


soon as reach 


The wage-earning class would 
suffer more than any other class in the commu- 
nity, because under an inflated, currency wages 
are the last 


to ris¢ x 


and they do not keep pace 
with prices. The inflation of the currency means 
loss to the wage-earner always. 


for example, th« 


During our war, 
net loss was about fifty per 
cent. 

The strongest appeal of the silver man is to the 
farmer, because they tell him the prices of his 
products would rise. It is true that the number 
would receive for his wheat, 
ould but everything he 
bought would rise also, and, as he would with 


} 


of dollars which hy 


for instance, rise, 


free silver cut in two the purchasing power of 


the wage-earning and salaried class who buy his 
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products, the demand for all his products would 
fall off, and he would be unable to sell what he 
raised at the inflated or probably at any other 
price. In other words, free silver would destroy 
the farmer’s market, and, doubling the nominal 
price of his wheat, would not help him out if his 
market were gone. The farm laborer, of course, 
would suffer as grievously as any other wage- 
earner. 

I have dwelt particularly on the evil effects of 
a change to the silver standard upon our wage- 
earning and salaried classes, because it is upon 
them that the blow would fall with the most 
deadly effect. But the election of Mr. Bryan 
would carry with it also the destruction not only 
of business confidence but of any hope for the 
revival of business. Moreover, with the free 
silver proposition are yoked a series of declara- 
tions which strike at the very foundations of our 
society, and are hostile to all the principles upon 
which the United States have been built up. 
They propose not only to destroy our standard 
of money, but to repudiate our national debt, 
dishonor our national credit, pack the courts to 
suit the passion of a political majority, and de- 
stroy the power of the chief magistrate to main- 
tain order and enforce the laws. On the other 
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hand, the election of Governor McKinley would 
mean that the money standard would not be dis- 
turbed. Thus the mere fact of his election would 
give confidence to business, and capital, now hid- 
ing in alarm under the menace of the silver agita- 
tion, would come forth into the channels of busi- 
ness enterprise and give labor employment. Wages 
and salaries would continue to be paid in a dollar of 
the highest purchasing power instead of being cut 
in two, as would be the case with the free coinage 
of silver. The election of Governor McKinley 
would also insure the passage of laws to give us 
an adequate revenue. With an adequate revenue 
the borrowing of money by the United States 
would cease, and this great cause of doubt and 
alarm would be removed. With a proper tariff 
we should not only get revenue, but that encour- 
agement to our industries which would again re- 
open our mills. This is the choice which now is 
placed before the people of the United States, 
and the great test question is whether we should 
stand by a money standard which is that of the 
most highly civilized nations, or whether we 
should sink our money standard to that of China, 
Japan and Mexico, and carry our wages and 
our prosperity down with it to the same level as 
theirs. 
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By CHAMPION BISSELL. 


I.—WILLIAM 


Tue selection of a citizen of the United States 
for the duties of the Presidency is not a matter 
of chance. It has been compared to the impact 
of a bolt of lightning ; but the electric shaft never 
strikes at hap-hazard. Wherever it descends it 
obeys a law, and at that moment it could not 
fulfill its course at any other place on the earth’s 
surface. There is also a law, the resultant of 
many conditions, which irresistibly dictates to 
great political parties their choice of leadership 
on momentous occasions. 

Sometimes the reasons for such choice are ob- 
scure to the general public, and men of destiny 
come suddenly to the front, and compel success. 


This was the case in the important campaign of 
1844, when James K. Polk, scarcely known to 
the citizens of the United States outside of his 
own State, confronted the brilliant abilities and 
enormous reputation of Henry Clay, and buried 


the Whig candidate at the polls. The law that 
operated this effect was that of popular desire for 


McKINLEY. 


territorial extension, which at that time was irre- 
sistible. The nomination of Abraham Lincoln 
instead of the superbly equipped statesman, 
William H. Seward, was the result of an equally 
strong popular desire for the repression of slave 
holding within its constitutional limits, and when 
he had once announced that this Republic could 
not forever subsist half-slave and half-free, his se- 
lection as the standard-bearer of the Republican 
party became inevitable. 

The nomination of William McKinley by the 
same party in 1896 is the result of popular desire 
for the maintenance and continuance of our na- 
tional financial honor. Definitely announced by 
the convention in June at St. Louis, it had been 
a fact as firmly fixed in the future as sunrise on 
any given day, during many previous months. In 
fact, the votes cast in the convention for other 
candidates were compliments tendered by sepa- 
rate States for their own favorites. And when 
the summation of the first ballot was announced, 
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FATHER OF MAJOR McKINLEY. 


6614 for McKinley against 2394 for all 
others, the delegates who had cast the 
2394 votes immediately, and by one 
impulse, changed them to the man 
whose destiny compelled the choice. 
Like Polk in 1844, like Lincoln in 
1860, McKinley was, by overwhelming 
consent and desire, pronounced to be 
the ‘‘ Man for the Hour.”’ 

The nation accepts this decision, not 
as the result of a sudden impulse prod- 
uced by some electrical shock of im- 
passioned words, or as a compromise 
between the conflicting claims of vari- 
ous candidates, but as a deliberate con- 
clusion, long since arrived at, that Wil- 
liam McKinley is not only the adequate 
exponent of the best national policy, 
but the most satisfactory and efficient 





MOTHER OF MAJOR MCKINLEY. 
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of all the eminent statesmen who represent the party. 
This being so, it is a matter of the greatest possible in- 
terest to the American people to know what manner of 
man William McKinley is. 

Born in 1843, he is in the golden perjod of the life of 
the healthy man—in the earlier half of those fruitful ten 
years, between fifty and sixty, when in the case of 
sound manhood good habits are matured and bad ones 
eradicated, when the crude visions of youth have been 
dispersed and forgotten, and settled convictions based 
upon experience and study constitute the guidance of 
life. The mental powers are still progressive, and in 
the full maturity of the ability and willingness to receive 





£ 
MRS, WILLIAM MCKINLEY, JR. 


new ideas they are like the snowball which adds more 
and more to its bulk in proportion as the bulk increases. 
He is, in short, at the age when the best men in the 
professions do their best work. 

A good lineage is the choicest of antecedents, and 


constitutes a true nobility under the Republic. Mr. 
McKinley’s grandfather, on his father’s side, was a dis- 
tinguished Revolutionary soldier. His father was an 


iron manufacturer, one of those valuable citizens who 
know how to make industry prosperous as well as hon- 
orable, whose lives are continuous records of just deal- 
ing, and who leave wholesome memories behind them. 
William worked and went to school, and then to the 
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academy, after the manner of the average 
healthy, dutiful and ambitious American boy, 
who we are all proud to believe is the best type 
of boy on the planet. At the proper age he en- 
tered college at Meadville, Pa. 

In the early part of 1861 the roll of the guns 
that were fired upon Fort Sumter was heard 
through all the Northern States, and roused the 
patriotic impulses of all the great common- 
wealths above the Tennessee. College lads by 
hundreds, and even thousands, obeyed the call 
for troops. William McKinley was among the 
first of the volunteers, and was eighteen years 
old when he pit on the uniform of a private sol- 
dier. ‘‘The French infantry,’’ said Marshal 
Ney, at the Battle of Lutzen, ‘‘can never be too 
young.’’ Private McKinley, although an infant 


in the eye of the law, proved that he belonged 
to that class of noble lads so highly praised by 
the great marshal of France. 
fought so well that, in just eighteen months, he 
was commissioned a lieutenant ; 


He marched and 


in less than 
two years thereafter he became a captain, and 
was breveted 
major by 
President 
Lincoln for 
gallantry 
and general 
merit in 
some of the 
most stub- 
born battles 
of the 
tral western 
forces. First 
and last he 
served with 


cen- 


ee 
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the ‘‘ Twenty-third Ohio,”’ 
one of the most illus- 
trious regiments in the 
volunteer army. The 
regiment maintained its 
organization until three 
months after Lee’s  sur- 
render, and was then mus- 
tered out. Major McKin- 
ley remained with his com- 
rades till the last hour. 
His general offered him a 
commission, and he was 
inclined to accept it. The 
life of a soldier suited his 
ardent nature, and even at 
the close of the war there 
was a prevalent fear in 
ippily ill-founded, that the Gov- 
might at some not distant date need 
the services its tried and experienced sol- 
But family influences prevailed and Major 
McKinley returned to civil life. 

In two years he qualified himself for the bar, 
and commenced practice in Canton, Stark 
County, in his native State, in which town he 
has since resided. 

Mr. McKii 
at the bar, th 
degree by th 
vate life, and 


army circles, 
ernment 


diers. 


’s ability and consequent success 
tter being advanced in a marked 
simplicity and purity of his pri- 
s unassuming and engaging man- 
attested by the fact that, two years 
after his admission to practice, he was elected 
rney—an official in many parts 
styled district attorney—of Stark 
Except in the great cities, such a 
st universally made by the electors 
from among the brightest and most blameless of 


ners, are 
prosecuting 
of the Union 
County. 


choice is aln 
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the younger lawyers. It is not only a compli- 
ment to personal worth, but a recognition of su- 
perior abilities. It amounts to this to-day, and 
it has never been otherwise, that if you go to any 
county seat in the United States and find a dis- 
trict attorney who is under thirty years of age, 
you not only find a young man of solid ac- 
quirements and brilliant talents, but one of ex- 
cellent character and marked out for future pre- 
ferment. 

Mr. McKinley was no exception to this rule. 
Seven years after he took this office he was 
elected to Congress, and with one brief interval 
served in the House of Representatives during 
the next fourteen years. He was just thirty- 
three years old when he took his seat—young, 
buoyant, ardent—and filled with a noble ambi- 
tion to do to the best of his abilities that service 
to the Republic which is pre-eminently the duty 
of a representative of the people. 

There is in many quarters an impression, 
originating in lack of information, that the 
function of a Congressman, not a Senator, is 
comparatively unimportant. Never was there a 
greater error. It is the Representative who is in 


touch with the people. He knows their needs, 
and it is his duty to legislate in their interests. 
He is, in fact, an instrument of the Republic, 
and is one of those who most directly guide the 
course of the Ship of State. 

The American ‘‘ House’’ resembles, and 
was indeed founded upon, the House of Com- 
mons of Great Britain. It is to the House of 
Commons that Great Britain owes her greatness, 
so far as her destiny depends upon her laws ; 
and it is to the House of Representatives that 
the United States Republic owes its triumphal 
career among the great powers of the earth. 
Here the people are heard, and since the tenure 
of the Representative is short, and he fails of re- 
election if he betrays or slights his constituents, 
his interests as well as his principles counsel and 
compel him to be zealous and faithful to his 
trust. 

It is in the House, too, that most of our laws 
originate and policies are framed. It is the great 
forum of political debate. Its members are for 
the most part comparatively young, not hide- 
bound by prejudice or hampered by long con- 
tinued servitude to outworn doctrine. Nearly 
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all of our great statesmen have owed their fame 
and their political training to service in the lower 
house. 

To recur again to England, it was the highest 
distinction of Pitt, whose destiny it was to pre- 
pare Europe for its deliverance from the grasp of 
Napoleon, to be styled the ‘‘ Great Commoner.”’ 
Mr. Gladstone, during his entire public career, 
excepting his brief service in Her Majesty’s 
Cabinet, was a member of the lower house; and 
it is well known that no man has had a greater 
influence in shaping the policy of the English 
nation. There is a house of Lords, which is 
styled the upper house. It sits in order to criti- 
cise and perhaps to amend, but as a matter of 
iact it does very little of either. Its members 
are not elected, and no one pretends that it rep- 
resents the people. 

Our Senate, while less obstructive and less 
aristocratic than the upper house of Great 
Britain, is not to be compared with our House 
of Representatives as an active, useful source of 
legislation, or as a school for the 
evolution of statesmen. 


republican * 

Its members, generally 
*The word republican is not used here in a party 

sense. The legislation of a Republic is intended. 


elected by Stats 
and are tempted 


above, or at | 
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gislatures, sit during six years, 
more or less to hold themselves 
st at a distance from the wants of 
s their function to act as a check 
of the House. The 


compared to the weir or strainer 
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so distinguished himself in debate 
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a position on the Committee of Ways and Means. 
It was while serving on this committee as 
member, and afterward chairman, that Mr. 
McKinley wrought out and solidified that theory 
of a protective tariff with which his name is 
identified. The comparative merits and adapt- 
ability to the needs of the United States, of rev- 
enue tariff only, and protective tariff with its 
incidental revenue, it is not the province of this 
paper to discuss. The field of argument is illim- 
itable and has been the fighting ground of our 
statesmen during a century. Great talents and 
unstinted research have been and are, and in the 
indefinite future promise to be, enlisted on both 
sides. The factors of the problem are so shift- 
ing, the data so indeterminate and frequently so 
contradictory, 
that many stu- 
dents of politics 
have denied the 
powerof science 
the 
question, and 
are disposed to 
class it with the 
squaring of the 
circle, or the lo- 
cation of the 
‘Fourth Di- 
mension.’’ But 
the patriotic 
citizen 


to solve 


may 
cheer himself 
with reflecting 
on the facts that 
no has 
ever been hope- 


nation 


lessly ruined by 
the workings of 
any tariff of 
whatever nature, and that under the various 
tariff schedules that have been enacted by our 
‘legislators during our national career, the Re- 
public has increased unceasingly in population 
and wealth. 

The history of the tariff bill, which was 
passed during the last year of Mr. McKinley’s 
service in Congress, and which bore his name, is 
well known. It was repealed in 1894, and as a 
matter of fact the revenue of the Federal Gov- 
ernment since that date has not equalled its ex- 
penditure ; but whether this deficit was caused 
by the operation of the Wilson Bill, which sup- 
planted it, or by unwarranted appropriations, 
which would have swallowed up all possible 
revenues accruing from any tariff schedule what- 
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soever, is a disputed question upon which it is 
needless here to enter. 

Mr. McKinley has since his retirement from 
Congress served a term as Governor of Ohio, and 
the citizens of that State have not been disap- 
pointed as to his patriotism and executive abil- 
ity. 

He is now a candidate for the highest office in 
the gift of the American people, and while a 
large number of his supporters hope and labor 
for his success as the recognized champion of 
the protective 


policy, a still larger number in- 
tend to vote for him as the chieftain of the army 
that is fighting that menace to our national pros- 
perity and honor known as the free coinage of 
silver as legal tender and the solvent of all debts, 


whether nation- 
al or individ- 
ual. 

Governor 
McKinley’s let- 
ter of accept- 
anceof hisnom- 
ination was ten- 
dered to the 
notification 
committee of 
the Republican 
National C on- 
vention on the 
26th of Au- 
gust; and is 
an _ honorable 
and valuable 
addition to that 
list of able 
State papers 
which  consti- 
tute one of the 
chief sources of 
the pride of the American citizen. <A _ large 
portion of this declaration of political doc- 
trine is devoted to the silver qnestion, which is 
indeed of paramount importance in this cam- 
paign, but other momentous topics are handled 
with great force and clearness of logic. This 
letter of acceptance vindicates its writer’s title 
to distinguished talent, both as a reasoner and a 
master of language. 





. J., IN WHICH MR. HOBART 


Let us present a brief extract from his letter : 


“The meaning of the coinage plan adopted at Chi- 
me may take a quantity of silver bul- 
lion, now worth 58 cents, to the mints of the United 
States, have it coined at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, and receive for it a silver dollar which shall be 
legal tender for the payment of all debts, public and 


cago is that any 
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private. The owner of the silver bullion would get the 
silver dollar. It would belong to him and nobody else. 
Other people would get it only by their labor, the pro- 
ducts of their land, or something of value. The bullion 
owner, on the basis of present values, would receive 
the silver dollar for 53 cents worth of silver, and other 
people would be required to receive it as a full dollar 
in the payment of debts. The Government would get 
nothing from the transaction. It would bear the ex- 
pense of coining the silver, and the community would 
suffer loss by its use. 

‘* We have coined since 1878 more than four hundred 
millions of silver dollars, which are maintained by the 
Government at parity with gold, and are full legal ten- 
der for the payment of all debts, public and private. 
How are the silver dollars now in use different from 
those which would be in use under free coinage? They 
are to be of the same weight and fineness ; they are to 
bear the same stamp of the Government. Why would 
they not be of the same value? I answer: The silver 
dollars now in use were coined on account of the Gov- 
ernment, and not for private account or gain, and the 
Government has solemnly agreed to keep them as 
good as the best dollars we have. 
bought the silver bullion at its market value and 
coined it into silver dollars. Having exclusive control 
of the mintage, it only coins what it can hold at a 
parity with gold. The profit, representing the differ- 
ence between the commercial value of the silver bul- 
lion and the face value of the silver dollar, goes to the 
Government for the benefit of the people. The Govern- 
ment bought the silver bullion contained in the silver 
dollar at very much less than its coinage value. * * * 

‘‘Bimetallism cannot be secured by independent ac- 


The Government 


tion on our part. It cannot be obtained by opening 
our mints to the unlimited coinage of the silver of 
the world, at a ratio of sixteen ounces of silver to one 
ounce of gold, when the commercial ratio is more than 
thirty ounces of silver to one ounce of gold. Mexico 
and China have tried the experiment. Mexico has free 
coinage of silver and gold at a ratio slightly in excess 
of sixteen and a half ounces of silver to one ounce of 
gold, and while her mints are freely open to both met- 
als at that ratio, not a single dollar in gold bullion is 
coined and circulated as money. * * * 

“Chiefly by means of legislation during and since 
1878, there has put in circulation more than 
$624,000,000 of silver, or its representative. It has 
been done in the honest effort to give to silver, if pos- 
sible, the same bullion and coinage value, and encour- 
age the concurrent use of both gold and silver as 
money. Prior to that time there had been less than 
nine millions of silver dollars coined in the entire his- 
tory of the United States, a period of eighty-nine years. 
This legislation secures the largest use of silver consist- 
ent with financial safety and the pledge to maintain its 
parity with gold. We have to-day more silver than 
gold: This has been accomplished at times with grave 
peril to the public credit. The so-called Sherman law 
sought to use all the silver product of the United States 
for money at its market value. 

“From 1890 to 1893 the Government purchased 
4,500,000 ounces of silver a month, or 54,000,000 ounces 
a year. This was one-third of the product of the 
world, and practically all of this country’s product. 
It was believed by those who then and now favor free 
coinage that such use of silver would advance its bul- 
lion value to its coinage value, but this expectation 
was not realized. In a few months, notwithstanding 
the unprecedented market for the silver produced in 
the United States, the price of silver went down very 
rapidly, reaching a lower point than ever before. 
Then, upon the recommendation of President Cleve- 
land, both political parties united in the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law. We cannot 
with safety engage in further experiments in this di- 
rection.”’ 


been 


Viewing this letter in its entirety, both as a 


‘*Confession of Faith’’ and the basis of a plan 
of action, a candid reader recognizes the work of 
an adept in national policy, a practical student 
of great measures, and of a thoroughly honest 
and capable statesman. Mr. McKinley’s repu- 
tation as a statesman, already firmly established, 
has, by the issuance of this masterly document, 
become a household word. There are many hun- 
dreds of thousands of voters in the United States 
who do not belong to the Republican party, and 
who either oppose the protective policy or hold 
their judgment upon that measure in suspense, 
who favor the election of Mr. McKinley to the 
Presidency because he is a man of high character 
and lofty aims, and because he is the standard- 
bearer of the sound money army ; the advocate 
of that dollar, and only that dollar, which is 
worth its face the world over, whether coined or 
melted into a slug. 








II.— GARRET 


TueE Vice-Presidency of the United States is an 
office which it is folly to belittle. Four times in 
the history of the Republic this office has been 
exchanged for the Presidency. Tyler succeeded 
Harrison ; Fillmore, Taylor ; Johnson, Lincoln ; 
Arthur, Garfield. The that the Vice- 
President become the Executive are thus 
established about one in Parties do 
wisely when they select candidates for the Vice- 
Presidency from 
among men of rec- 
ognized ability 
and high personal 
and political char- 
acter. 

In the nomina- 
tion of Garret A. 

Hobart, of New 

Jersey, the Repub- 

lican party 
acted up to 
principle. 


chances 
may 


Six. 


as 


has 
this 
The 
choice was admir- 
able both as a trib- 
ute to 
worth and 
service, and 
compliment to one 
of the 
and most prosper- 
ous of the States, 
whose suffrages, at 
times hostile to the 
Republican party 
and at other times 
wavering, may in 
November be safe- 
ly counted on as 
secure for the Mc- 
Kinley and Ho- 
bart ticket. 
Like Governor 
McKinley, Mr. 
Hobart is the 
golden period of life, just fifty years of age, and 
the fortunate possessor of a sound physical con- 


individual 
party 


sturdiest 


in 


stitution, an attractive presence, captivating yet 
unassuming and of that profound 
scholarly and legal education which adds both 


manners, 


lustre and solidity to the necessary acquirements 
of a statesman who aspires to be a leader of the 
people. 

There are instances in our history of citizens 
who have risen to great office without having had 
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Jackson 
Lincoln was pre-eminently 
yet wise politicians have not 
will agree, to slight the college 
graduate. Those who remembered the descent 
from Lincoln to Andrew Johnson congratulated 
the Republican party on the fact that on the 
death of Garfield the executive authority was 
transferred to the solid acquirements of the pol- 
ished and educat- 
ed Chester A. 
Arthur. It was ill- 
fortune that the 
highly trained 
Garfield should 
die, but it was 
good fortune that 
the highly trained 
Arthur should sur- 
vive him, so that 
Guiteau’s bullet 
occasioned no seri- 
ous or irremedia- 
ble wreckage, but 
merely substituted 
one accomplished 
statesman for an- 

other. 

Mr. Hobart, the 
son of a farmer 
of Monmouth 
County, N. J., 
studied so faith- 
fully at school that 
he entered Rutgers 
College at an ear- 
lier age than that 
of the average of 


early advantages of mental training. 
was such an example 


] 


such a one. And 
agreed, and never 


his class, and was 
graduated before 
he was eighteen. 


$ 
When scarcely 


twenty he was 
honored with the 

of Master of Arts, and in 
bestowed upon him the 
distinction, that of 
LL.D., rarely an empty 
tendered to any but distin- 
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post-graduate degre 


1896 his coll has 
academic 
of vs, or 


} 
and 1 


highest 
Doctor 
honor, 


poss! ) 


guished men high attainments and unques- 
tioned person worth. 

Losing no e, Mr. Hobart began the study 
of law in Paterson, 


County, then 


the county seat of Passaic 
omparatively small town, but 
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to-day the third city in the State in point of 
size, and leading all the cities in the United 
States in respect of the silk manufacture, in 
which industry it is only surpassed on the planet 
by the city of Lyons, France. The manufac- 
turers of Paterson owe much to the wise counsel 
of Mr. Hobart, who has long been one of the 
leaders of the bar in Passaic County. 

In 1871, when twenty-five years of age, he was 
made the City Solicitor of Paterson, or, as it is 
sometimes styled, Counsel to the Corporation, a 
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In 1872 he was elected to the House of Assem- 
bly, the lower branch of the State Legislature, 
corresponding as a law-making body to the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, whose dignity 
and usefulness have been touched upon in the 
preceding sketch of McKinley. 
After a year of service he was chosen Speaker 
of the House ; 
man of twenty-seven years of age. 


Congressman 


a noteworthy elevation of a young 
In 1874 he 
accepted a nomination to the Senate, and was 
elected by the largest plurality ever given to a 
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most important position in a large factory-centre 
depending upon water power, always the source 
of endless and involved litigation. Mr. Hobart’s 
conduct of this prominent and laborious office 
was so satisfactory to the public that in the next 
year he was selected as Counsel to the Passaic 
County Board of Freeholders. Thus he became 
the guardian of the interests of the city, and of 
the interests of all the real estate owners of the 
county. No better evidence could be had, as to 
his reputation for impartiality and fidelity to 
the principles of justice. 


candidate from Passaic County. 
and 1882 he presided over the 
position of great responsibility. 


During 1881 
State Senate, a 

Prior to his 
presidency of the Senate he had been placed 
at the head of the State Republican Com- 
mittee, and in 1884 he became the New 
Jersey member of the National Committee, 
composed of one distinguished and influential 
tepublican from State. He was soon 
selected by the members of this important body, 
made up of picked men of high ability, as their 
Vice-Chairman. As such he has rendered excel- 


each 



















lent service, and has been recog- 
nized as one of the chief: leaders 
of the Republican party. 
Possessed of extraordinary busi- 
ness capability, both as to plan- 
ning and execution, in large af- 
fairs where prompt decision united 
to sound judgment conduct to suc- 
cess, Mr. Hobart has been called 
in to assist by his counsels a num- 
erous array of manufacturing and 
transportation interests. Water 
companies, silk mills, oil mills, 
railroads, banks, flax mills; with 
all these and many more, Mr. Ho- 
bart is identified, and in all these 
he has obtained by his wisdom 
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and forethought that which 
has been described as the 
“Glory of the Practical Man.”’ 
This, indeed, is one of his 
leading characteristics, that 
he is thoroughly practical, 
wholly out of sympathy with 
visionary schemes of every 
nature, able to detect at a 
glance whatever is_ illogical 
and unsound, and to avoid 
those paths that lead to the 
impossible. They say in 
Paterson, and wherever he is 
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familiarly known, that 
‘*Hobart knows what to 
do and what not to do.” 
This is the summation of 
the conduct of life. Em- 
erson has said of such a 
man, ‘‘This one is the 
master of life, and a free- 
man.”’ 

Mr. Hobart’s success in 
all departments has not 
spoiled the essential sim- 
plicity and kindliness of 
his private character. No 
man is more accessible or 
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truly democratic. He 
lives without ostentation, 
and the deserving poor of 
Paterson and vicinity have 
always shared in the active 
benevolence of himself 
and his aceomplished 
wife. He has never ex- 
acted fees from clients of 
humble means. 

His nomination was 
moved in the National 
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Convention in June by Judge 
Fort, of New Jersey, who used the 
following words : ‘‘ A true repre- 
sentative of the Republicans of 
New Jersey we offer you to-day. 
He is in the prime of life, with 
qualities of leadership unsurpass- 
ed, of sterling honor, of broad 
mind, of liberal views, of wide 
public information, of great busi- 
ness capacity, and a parliament- 
irian who would grace the Presi- 
lency of the United States Sen- 
te. The son of an humble 
farmer, from a poor boy, unaided 
ind alone, he has risen to high 
renown among us. 
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‘* In our State we have done 
for him all that the political 
conditions would permit. He 
has been Speaker of our As- 
sembly and President of our 
Senate. He has been the choice 
for United States Senator of the 
Republican minority in the 
Legislature, and if it had been 
in Sur power to have placed 
him in the Senate of the United 
States he would long ere this 
have been there. 

‘With one-voice, speaking 
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MR. HOBART AND THE NOTIFICATION COMMITTEE OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


for all that counts for good citizenship in our 
State, we nominate to you for the office of Vice- 
President of this Republic, Garret A. Hobart of 
New Jersey.”’ 

Mr. Hobart shared the same high compliment 
that was paid by his party to Governor McKin- 
ley in being chosen on the first ballot, by a vote 
of 5334 against 3594 votes for all others. His 
at once made unanimous. 

On the 10th of September Mr. Hobart addressed 
his formal letter of acceptance to the notification 
committee. 


nomination was 


The document is written in a lucid 
and attractive style, showing not only deep and 
well considered thought, but that mastery of 
language which enables a writer or speaker to 
plant ideas in the minds of others so that they 
at once take root and grow. His argument against 
unlimited silver coinage occupies two-thirds of the 
paper; and the writer also happily elucidates 
the tariff question. The summation is especially 
opportune, and happily expressed : “The Re- 
publican party has always stood for the protec- 
tion of the American home. It has aimed to se- 
cure it in the enjoyment of all the blessings of 
remunerated industry, of moral culture, and of 


favorable physical environment. It was the 


party which instituted the policy of free home- 
steads, and which holds now that this policy 
should be re-established and that the public 
lands yet vacant and subject to entry in any 
part of our national territory should be preserved 
against corporate aggression as homes for the 
people. It realizes that the safety of the State 
lies in the multiplication of households>and the 
strengthening of that sentiment of which the 
virtuous home is the best and the truest embodi- 
ment, and it will aim to dignify and enlarge by 
all proper legislation this element of security.”’ 

Such are the two candidates who are distinc- 
tively pledged to Republican principles, includ- 
ing those of sound finance in the United States. 
The issue between money that is good in itself, 
absolutely and in all parts of the civilized world, 
and money that depends partly upon Govern- 
ment stamp for its value at home, and is worth 
very much less than its face abroad, is in this 
campaign paramount to all others. And in this 
great debate the People of the United States are 
to be congratulated that the two representatives 
of real and true money are men of such distin- 
guished and proved ability, and spotless per- 
sonal character. 
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By CAPTAIN 
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‘THe spirit of the evil one in the body of an 
angel !”’ 

‘* As pretty and graceful as the tiger cat, but 
beware of her claws !’’ 

‘“ When you think she is lifting you to heaven, 
she but raises you to plunge you with greater 
force into hell.’’ 

These and many like expressions could be 
heard whispered about among the young bloods 
of Las Vegas, when Madge, the handsome daugh- 
ter of old ‘‘Tuck’’ Coleman, the cattle king of 
the Canadian River, was the topic of conversa- 
tion. Las Vegas was the 
trading point for the great 
ranches to the eastward, 
and when teams came in 
from the T. U. K. ranch 
for the monthly outfit of 
supplies, Madge always 
accompanied them on her 
fiery young ‘‘Steeldust”’ 
horse. 

In many of the social 
gatherings of that beau- 
tiful New Mexican city, 
Madge Coleman was a 
prominent fignre. She 
was small of stature, but 
plump as the wild quail 
of the mountains. Piere- 
ing biack eyes were set 
in a face of the clearest 
olive tint, an inheritance 
from a mother of whom 
she had no recollection, 
for ‘‘ Tuck’’ Coleman’s 
Mexican girl-wife saw 
not the light of the first 
day which dawned upon the new-born daughter. 
Her hair was black asthe wings of the ravens 
which sailed in circling reconnoissance over the 
range where she was born, or perched with satis- 
fied croakings on the carcasses of steers killed in 
bovine battle or by the deadly lightning stroke. 
Of a naturally vivacious disposition, an enthusi- 
astic participant in all the fun and frolic peculiar 
to the Western youth of both sexes, this seem- 
ingly but half civilized ranch girl was a great 
favorite in Las Vegas social circles, and no dance 
or social party was reckoned complete without 
her presence. 
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‘““THE POI! SCOUT.” 





Madge was a flirt and coquette of the most 
pronounced type. She was _ beautiful—more 
beautiful than any girl in all Northern New 
Mexico—and she was well aware of that fact. 
Every new worshipper at the shrine of her won- 
drous beauty was led on and on by encouraging 

ords until, filled with the most 
dazzling hopes and reposing every confidence in 
the rays of the false beacon light which lured him 
on, he, as had been his predecessors, was dashed 
to a rude awakening against the sunken rocks 
of despair and disappointment. When the 
body of Ramon Guiterez, 


smiles and soft 


a handsome, manly, ac- 
complished young man 
of that proud Mexican 
family, was dragged from 
the rushing waters of the 
Gallinas, and the local 
papers published columns 
of eulogy on his noble 
character and expressed 
the deepest grief over 
his accidental death, there 
was many a head shake 
among his young com- 
panions and whispered 
beliefs that he had pur- 
posely taken the fatal 
plunge through hopeless 
love for Madge Coleman. 
When Charlie Comstock 
came, pale and breath- 
., less, into the town for aid, 
saying his hunting com- 
panion, George Nichols, 
had been killed by the 
accidental discharge of 
his gun, the air was rife with suspicion that 
his death was the result of a quarrel between the 
two young men, for they were known to be 
rivals for the hand of the heartless Belle of the 
Canadian. 
Among the dashing cowboys of the ranges 
bordering on the Canadian, Madge Coleman was 
the one idol of worship and adulation. A 
score or more of them, each believed himself to 
be the favored suitor, and quarrels in which the 
name of the ; princess was spoken by anger- 
whitened lips were of frequent occurrence. _ Pis- 
tols have been drawn hastily from their leathern 
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586 LOVE MAD AS 
holsters, and it was said that in one or more in- 
stances bloodshed resulted from these antag- 
onisms, and when the reports reached the ears 
of the maidenly bone of contention, she would 
shrug her fair shoulders and aver that if they 
were fools enough to fight about her, when she 
didn’t care a snap for either of them, they should 
both have been killed. 

Frank Logan, a cowboy, employed on the 
Coleman ranch, was a 


most ardent suitor for 


the hand of his employer’s daughter. He was 
a handsome young man, a daring rider, in dis- 
position generous to a fault, and a universal 
favorite among his fellow riders. It had become 
a matter of general comment among the rough 
but manly knights of the saddle and rope that 
Frank would bear off the prize, for he stood high 
in old ‘* Tuck ’’ Coleman’s favor, and the girl’s 
sweetest smiles were lavished upon him. It was 
observed that a soft, tender look drove the fire 
from her piercing eyes when Frank was near, 
and her tones were never sweeter than when in 
conversation with the handsome rider. One by 
one the bronzed boys of the range withdrew 
their attentions, as it was noted that she showed 
a decided preference for Frank, until he had the 
field almost to himself. 

They were riding one day down along ihe 
bank of the Canadian, and in a grove of cotton- 
wood trees dismounted to gather wild flowers 
and permit their horses to graze. With the floral 
wealth they had secured they sat down on the 
precipitous bank of the quiet flowing stream, and 
Madge, with deft fingers, wove a wreath from 
the flowers she had gathered. 

‘*Tsn’t that a beauty, Frank?’ she cried, in 
delight, holding the wreath aloft for his inspec- 
tion. 

it Madge; an’ it couldn't 
other way when your hands made it. 


sure is, be no 
Kyery- 
thing is beautiful to me when you are near.”’ 

‘*Oh, Ive heard that sort of talk till it makes 
me tired, Frank. It’s got so that every time one 
o you boys opens his mouth to me there’s a 
whole string o’ love talk waiting to pop out, and 
not one o’ you means a word of it.”’ 

‘*Madge, you know better than that. You 
know that I jest worship you, an’ that I never 
would dare tell a lie to you. You told me t’ other 
day that you thought a whole lot more o’ me 
than you did o’ any o’ the other boys. 
think that a-way yit, Madge?’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know. Mebbe so. 
about something else.’’ 

**No, I won’t, Madge. 
me now. 


Do you 
Let’s talk 


I want you to hear 
I’m talkin’ jest as honest, square talk 


THE TORRENT. 

as I know how, when [ tell you that I jest can’t 
live without you. I can’t think of nothin’ but 
you when I’m awake, an’ your face is in every 
dream that comes to me when I’m asleep. I kin 
see your angel face peepin’ out from amongst the 
stars when I’m out on night herd, and kin hear 
you whisperin’ to me in every breeze that stirs 
up the grass around me. I ain’t like I used to 
be, Madge. You’ve sure’witched me. You don’t 
never hear tell o’ me goin’ in to the railroad no 
mo’ with the boys to have a time; an’ there’s 
jest lots o’ words I used to use that I hate now, 
sence I got to lovin’ you so, It jest seems to me 
you hear every word I speak an’ see everything 
I do, an’ I try to say nothin’ an’ do nothin’ you 
wouldn’t want me to. I’m a better boy sence I 
come to know you, Madge—a heap better boy ; 
an’ if you'd jest promise that you’d be mine, I'd 
be the happiest boy that ever sat in a saddle. 
Don’t you believe what I say, Madge ?”’ 

“Oh, 1 guess you do think a heap of me, 
Frank, but it’s too soon yet to talk that way. 
I’m only nineteen, and you’re only a year or two 
older, an’ we can wait awhile. I want to have 
I git married, fur that’s 
you know.”’ 

It’s jest the beginnin’ 

With a husband that 
thinks the world an’ all o’ you like I would, you 
wouldn’t know nothin’ but high-grade happiness 
all your life. You don’t know how I love you, 
Madge. There isn’t anything I wouldn’t do, 
anything I wouldn’t dare for you. Come, now, 
let me take this wreath an’ put it on yer dear 
head an’ crown you my queen.”’ 

‘Oh, listen! What is that?’ 


lots o’ fun yet before 
the end of a girl’s fun, 

‘*No, ’tisn’t, Madge. 
of a girl’s happiness. 


A low, deep rumbling was heard away up the 
river, toward where gathering clouds denoted a 


storm. Angry flashes of lightning shot out at 
intervals from the black breast of the clouds, and 
low rumblings of distant thunder trembled upon 
the air. Nearer and nearer came the ominous 
roar, until around a bend just above them a wall 
of angry water swept, seething and roaring in its 
fury. 

‘A cloudburst up the river !’’ said Frank, as 
they sprang to their feet. ‘‘ Now we will see a 
grand but fearful sight, fur it’s a big one. See 
how it tosses them big trees about on its breast, 
as if they were straws !’’ 

The flood swept down the channel, rising al- 
most to the level of the high bank on which they 
stood. Great billows of muddy water pitched and 
rolled and roared with angry voice, now throw- 
ing aloft, now deeply submerging, the trunks of 
fallen trees grasped up in its mad course. 
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The lovers stood and watched the furious flood dreamed Come back ! 
in silence. One of his strong arms instinctively 
encircled her slender waist as if to shield her 


from impending danger, although no danger 


you would attempt it. 
come back !’’ 

But he hear 
his horse away 
into the furious 


her not. She saw him leap from 
elow, and spring from the bank 


flood. 





threatened them at the place where they were 
standing. 

‘< That 
Madge,”’ 
‘It is a 
ing can stay.”’ 


seems jest like the love I feel fur you, 
he said, as the wild torrent sped on. 
mad, uncontrollable love, which noth- 


‘‘And a love that would dare any danger, you 
said,’’ she re plied. 

‘* Yes, a love which nothin’ can daunt.’’ 

She sprung from his side, and casting the 
flower wreath far out on the breast of the raging 
current, cried out: 

‘*Go get that wreath, and bring it back and 
crown your queen !”’ 

With a bound he reached the side of his horse, 
sprang into the saddle, and, striking the animal 
sharply with his spurs, dashed off along the bank 
in pursuit of the wreath, now being swiftly borne 
downward. 

Her face turned pale as death, and in terror 
she cried : 

‘Oh, Frank ! 
back ! I 


God’s 


back—for 
was only joking. I 


come 


sake, 


come never 
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Benoip how God has sown the stars 
In the blue fields of the sky ; 
When purple dusk comes stilly on, 

How soft and thick they lie 
Within the lower, purple deeps, 


Beneath His watchful eye ! 


On nights like this the angels steal 
Out of the jeweled gate, 
Upon the porches wrought of pearl, 
(nd look and lean and wait, 
With tender eyes turned down to earth, 
Till the hour grows sweet and late. 


With soft arms lightly pressed upon 
The outer balustrade, 

Vhose every rail and baluster 
Of fire opal is made, 

Their misty shadows wavering 

On the amethyst arcade. 
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rose to the surf 


the wreath for 
a billow. A 

later 
thrown wildly 


moment 
forever. 


For years 


arranged garme! 


the shores of 
Her 


masses over | 


ranch. 


is no gleam 
summer and 
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If you sho 


answer would 


‘“Tt’s poor 
her lover to 
after.’’ 
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iting log swept over him, and a 
loft, and then they disappeared 
in, frail form, clad in carelessly 
ts, has wandered up and down 


ng, black hair hangs in tangled 
shoulders, and in her eyes there 


ter, she wanders, gazing eagerly 
ind often calling out, in piteous 
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Giod shall set 


He disappeared, then 
and struck out toward where 
moment danced on the crest of 
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MURRE ROCK, SOUTH FARALLON ISLANDS 
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iy C. H. 
Just off the entrance to the Golden Gate, some 
twenty-four miles west of Point Bonita and the 
Cliff House, stands the most important aid to 
navigation on the Pacific Coast —the Farallon 
Lighthouse — which, with Point Reyes to the 
northward, are the anxiously looked for beacon 
lights of the weary traveler from over the sea. 
Although so near the city of San Francisco, 


being passed close to by nearly all inward and 


outward bound vessels, this island is an un- 
known land to most Californians, excepting the 
employés of the lighthouse establishment and 
Permit to land must be obtained from the light- 
a light- 
if one is not fortunate 
invited aboard the 
inspector's tender, which makes quarterly trips 
with fuel, rations, and the innumerable supplies 


some few enterprising collectors of birds’ eggs 


house authorities, as the entire island is 
house reservation ; and, 
enough to be an 


rat 
guest 


necessary to maintain such an important station, 


recourse must be had to either a tug, pilotboat or 


fishing smack. The tugboat is by far the surest 


and most comfortable means to employ, as the ri- 


valry between the two prominent companies, the 


‘‘redstacks’’ and the 
tates keeping one or more boats constantly in the 
neighborhood ; where, from the top of the light- 
house tower, some 360 feet above the sea level, 


‘* blackstacks,’’ necessi- 


vessels can be sighted from thirty to forty miles 
away. 
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earthly sounds. Some of the cries sound almost 
human, and the impulse is irresistible to look 
around for some one calling to you—perhaps a 
child straying somewhere up among those dan- 


gerous rocks. The air is filled with birds 
constantly flying about in every direction, and, 
with any unusual noise, like a boat’s whistle, 
the discharge of a gun, or the too near approach 
of a stranger, they rise in masses—thousands 
upon thousands — until the air seems clouded 
with them, wheeling round and round and keep- 
ing up such a frightful roar that you are over- 
powered by the tumult you have occasioned. 

Of all the birds on the island the murres are 
by far the most numerous, but there are also to 
be found cormorants, gulls, auks, puffins, turn- 
stones, falcons, petrels, fly-catchers, doves, sea- 
pigeons and many others ; some of these do not 
nest upon the island, and are consequently not 
considered rightful inhabitants of the Faral- 
lons. 

The California murre (Uria troile Californica), 
known also as the foolish guillemot, because it 
allows itself to be taken by hand during the 
breeding season (which failing cannot be charged 
to those on the Farallon, however), is some seven- 
teen or eighteen inches in length, with a rather 
long pointed bill, wings and tail short, head and 
upper parts dark brown, under parts white, often 
with a line of white behind the eye. It is an ex- 
pert diver, using both wings and feet to propel 
itself under water, and moves with almost the 
rapidity of a trout ; but an awkward and clumsy 


flyer, being either deficient in sight or 

else its steering gear is not properly 

adjusted for aerial navigation. When 

disturbed it makes for the water as quickly 

as possible, often flying with great force 

straight against a rock; but, when 

once in the water, will dive or skim 

along the surface, using its wings 

above and its feet below the water 

to assist in locomotion. The murres 

inhabit the island for only about three or 

three and a half months during the year, 

arriving en masse during the night the early 

part of May, and departing again just as 

mysteriously in a night along toward the 
early part of September. 

The egging season lasts from about the 10th 
of May to the 18th or 20th of July—a little 
over two months. The birds have been 
known to return two or three times the same 
season, but then only to remain a few days 
—such return usually indicating a storm. 

What becomes of them during the long 

interim is a mystery, as they are found neither 
up nor down the coast, the presumption being 
that they go far off shore not to return until the 
next breeding season. The gulls, cormorants, 
puffins, and one or two others, remain on the 
island pretty much all the year round, although 
there is a short period when the island is almost 
entirely abandoned by birds. 

During incubation the murre sits on_ its 
haunches holding the egg between its legs (the 
male bird also taking his trick at the wheel occa- 
sionally ), and, if not deprived of it, iays but the 
single egg, which is deposited on the bare rock 
without a vestige of a nest of any sort; and often 
in the most inaccessible clefts and crannies of the 
rocks—sometimes on a plane so inclined that, as 
soon as the bird flies, the egg is immediately 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below. It con- 
tinues to lay every other day as long as the eggs 
are removed ; by actual count the same bird has 
been known to lay thirteen eggs in one season, 
and in another instance seven eggs were collected 
before the identity of the bird was lost ; in both 
instances, however, the eggs were found to de- 
teriorate gradually, the shell becoming thinner 
and the size decreasing, as though the bird was 
unable to fill the ordinary shell with meat. 

During the season of 1892 the egging was car- 
ried on by a party of Greeks from San Francisco, 
ten in number, who, in conjunction with the 
four light-keepers, collected, washed and shipped 
to market some 4,000 dozen (about 50,000) eggs, 
where they were sold to the bakeries for making 
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cakes, pies and other delicacies, and were also 
extensively purchased by the poorer classes of 
the foreign population. The price ranged all the 
way from thirty cents a dozen at the beginning 
of the season to five cents per dozen toward the 
close, at which point the keepers concluded that 
egg food was a drug in the market, and decided 
to dissolve the trust. In early years as high as 
a dollar a dozen was obtained for these eggs, and 
the business was carried on by an incorporated 
company ; but, owing to their interference with 
the light keepers and their arbitrary claim to the 
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Sometimes as many as thirty men were em- 
ployed by the ompany, although the usual 
number was fr ten to twelve; and it is said 
that from forty to fifty baskets constituted the 
average daily picking (some seasons as many as 
25,000 dozen eggs were collected) ; yet, even 
with this en is decimation going on year 
after year, the visible supply is not materially 
diminished, o to the fact that collection is 
rincipal rookeries, while there 
rocks and other inaccessible 

disturbed. 


made only at 
are many out 
places that ar 





EGG-PICKERS CLIMBING THE ROCKS, 


possession of the island, steps were taken by the 
Government in 1881 to dispossess them—their 
temporary quarters were torn down, and they were 
removed, egg and eggage, from the island. Now 
no one is suffered to land except by written per- 
mit from the lighthouse inspector of the district. 

The average daily picking is from fourteen to 
sixteen baskets of eighteen dozen to the basket. 
The biggest day’s work of the season of 1892 was 
done on Sunday, June 26th, when thirty-four 
baskets were filled—making about 612 dozen, or 
some 7,544 eggs in all. 


The egg-picker is not the only enemy of the 
murre, as it has to guard against that pirate, the 
gull, whose « ve no unguarded egg can ever 
escape ; as qui s a flash the swoop is made, 
and the egg sv wed, shell and all, in a single 
gulp. The g 

bird except its 


ll prey upon the eggs of every 

kind, and the number it can 
get away witl single day is beyond com pre- 
hension. W1] rraciously inclined toward the 
dainty morsels ntained in the cormorants’ 
nests, the gull will torment that bird until she is 


forced to abandon her nest, then swallow the 
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eggs whole without taking time to break them, 


often to the number of three or four; and, after 


seeking a secure perch, will smash them leisurely 


one at a time, swallow the contents and blow the 


shells out of its mouth. As if its thieving pro- 
pensities were not sufficient to render it a gen- 
eral nuisance in a community of such well-regu- 
lated birds as dwell on the South Farallon, it 
turns cannibal during the breeding season, and 
swallows any stray young cormorants and murres 
found out of bounds, at least until their feathers 


FISHERMAN’S BAY, SHOWING SUGAR LOAF 


become long enough to tickle the throat, when a 
reaction ensues akin to seasickness in other two- 
legged birds of prey. Although so unmindful of 
the rights of others, the gull will defend its own 
nest by such cunning devices as stamp it at once 
as a bird of no mean intelligence, resorting to 
force if needs be; and the cautious trespasser, 
after one experience in its domain, will supply 
himself with a good stout club before making a 
second visit. 


The gulls invariably nest among the boulders on 


the flats not much above high-water mark, using 


ON THE 


SOUTH FARALLON. 


dry seaweed and the coarse grass which grows on 
the island to construct their nests. The eggs, 
three constituting a set, are dark brown with 
black spots and dashes, harmonizing so perfectly 
with their surroundings that it would be difficult 
to perceive them before trampling upon them if 
it were not for the forcible warning of the owner. 
The young birds are exactly like the eggs in 
color—the cutest little round puff-balls imagina- 
ble, with a capacity for food that proves them 


typical chips of the old block. As you approach 


ARCH AND FINGER ROCKS, 

their quarters the nests are at once deserted, and 
the birds, intently watching your every move- 
ment, range themselves on the surrounding rocks 
considerably in advance of their treasures, while 
a deathlike stillness is observed that bodes no 
good to the intruder. When within a few yards 
of the nearest bird, a flank movement is started 
with the evident intention of drawing you off ; 
the birds do not fly, but jump to the next rock 
in the direction it is desired you will proceed, 
and with the inexperienced searcher this maneu- 
ver is almost invariably successful, as it is to be 




















‘supposed that the nests are to be found 
somewhere near the centre of the flock. In 
this way you might be inveigled half way 
round the island without ever discovering 
a gull’s nest; it is only when you ignore 
their evolutions entirely, and search all 
over the flats, that success rewards you. 

As soon as the first nest is reached th« 
real battle begins. At a signal from the 
offended parent the whole flock, hitherto 
so still and attentive, is at once on the 
wing, and swirl around overhead like dem- 
ons incarnate, uttering the most piercing 
screams, calling to their assistance the wan- 
derers from every point of the island and 
for a mile or two out in the sea; they 
come from every direction, and where at 
first there seemed to be only a few scat- 
tered gulls perched on the rocks, now 
hundreds are on the wing. The first attack 
will probably come from the front, when 
one of these birds with wings extended to 
their utmost limit and with beak wide 
open swoops down upon you at a mile 
a minute gait, never altering its course until 
within about five feet of your eyes, and then 
only rising sufficiently to clear your head 
covering. It causes even the oldest hand 
at the business to flinch and bob his head, 
as such a heavy bird with that velocity 
would quickly -settle the contest in favor of 
the invaded if that upward curve was not 
properly timed. This is immediately fol- 
lowed by an attack from the rear, even more 
startling than the first, as you do not hear its 
approach until directly over, and not six inches 
above, your head, when its piercing cry, and 
the fanning of its wings causes you to realize 
its close proximity. Now turn in what direction 
and as often as you will, these attacks from 
the rear are continued every second or two 
until you beat a retreat to a good long dis- 
tance from their territory ; or, if armed with 
a club, it must be constantly kept swinging 
around your head with one hand while the eggs 
are seized with the other. Nor are they always 
satisfied with this earnest protest to the spoila- 
tion of their homes, as one of the Greek egg- 
pickers of the past summer can testify, as he car- 
ried away two ugly scalp wounds as evidence of 
the pitch of their beaks. 

In many respects the gulls are the most in- 
teresting birds to study of amy on the island. 
They nest somewhat earlier than the other birds, 
and like the murre will continue to lay if de- 
spoiled of their eggs. When short on eggs, 
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however, they will not hesitate to steal and 
hatch the eggs of another gull, but not of any 
other bird. When approached they have been 
known to take one egg in their beak and one in 
each claw and remove themselves to a place of 
safety. The keeps rs consider them natural born 
thieves, and would no more think of leaving a 
bar of soap unguarded for a single instant than 
of throwing it into the sea ; in fact, they are not 
always certain of enjoying the ftsh they catch off 
the rocks, as the gulls will often steal them at 
their very elbows—fish as large as the birds 
themselves. The gulls’ eggs are of a most de- 
licious flavor, more delicate than the murres’ and 
far superior to chickens’ eggs. 

The writer 
raise the young 
yard, and has succeeded in transporting them 
safely to San Francisco, but more than half have 
choked themselves to death in attempting to bite 
off more than they could swallow, while others 
would crawl under buildings, where the rats 
would eat them, or else they were unable to find 


is made numerous attempts to 
eulls as eurios for his chicken 
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EGG-HUNTING 


FISHERMAN’S BAY FROM SUGAR LOAF ROCK. 


their way out again ; only one attained its full 
growth, and with its wings slightly clipped could 
just succeed in mounting the back fence, but 
there fell a victim to the small boy with an air 
gun. The gull described above is the western gull 
(Larus occidentalis) ; the California gull (Larus 
Californicus) is often met with on the Farallon 
Islands, but does not nest there. 

The ashy petrel (Oceanodroma homochroa), 
also called the night petrel, as it is rarely seen 
except after dark, may be said to be peculiar to 
the Farallon Islands, as it is seldom met with 
elsewhere along the coast of California. It is 
found along the coast 
of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and still 
farther north. It is 
about eight inches in 
length, of a 
brown 
forked 
b oS d . 


which 


soot y 

tail 
and feet web- 
The 


one 


color, 


egg, of 
constitutes 
the set, is pure white, 
about three quarters 
of an inch in size, 
and is found in the 
crevasses of the rocks, 
or deep among piles 
of loose The 
old still 
standing on the isl- 
and afford excellent 
hiding places for the 
petrel; the nest can 
be detected 
the strong 


stones. 


stone walls 


only by 
odor of 


ON THE 


EGGERS RETURNING OVER THE SUSPENSION 


SOUTH FARALLON. 


musk emitted by the bird. Owing to 
the difficulty of finding the egg of a 


bird that remains in hiding during 
the day time, and whose nest can be 
detected only by the odor, it is eagerly 


sought after by all collectors ; its value 
at present being about three dollars. 
These birds are often seen at night 
hovering about the light-tower, and 
during foggy weather become confused 
by the varying intensity of the light, 
and dash themselves to death against 
the lantern panes. 

At nine o’clock each morning, Sun- 
days included, the egg-pickers, eleven 
in number, or, if the egg boat is at 
the island, fourteen in all, start on 
their rounds to collect the murre eggs, 
the rookeries being visited in rota- 

tion every other day ; in case of failure to collect 
that often, it becomes necessary to destroy all the 
eggs in the localities not visited, as there exists 
no means of detecting fresh from the 
others, and an over ripe murre egg is some- 
thing never to be forgotten—those competent to 
speak on the subject say it requires about three 
months to get the taste out of the mouth. On 
the 26th of last June, owing to an unlooked for 
rainstorm which rendered the rocks too slip- 
pery for the men to risk their lives in climb- 
ing, the west end rookeries were omitted in their 
regular turn, and on the following day the crew 


ToS 
eggs 


BRIDGE. 








EGG-HUNTING ON 


went over the ground smashing every egg, de- 
stroying some 250 dozen. 

The eggers are shod in canvas top shoes with 
soles of rope, improvised on the island by the 
men themselves, which enables them to hold to 
the rocks more firmly ; and they are decked out in 
an egg-shirt, a sort of blouse made of light canvas 
or flour sacks, fitting snug around the waist and 
bagging below, in which the eggs are deposited 
as fast as picked from the rocks—sometimes to 
the number of three or four dozen. 

Upon arriving at the nearest rookery, all scat- 
tering districts being omitted entirely as not 
worth the time and trouble to pick, the men 
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regular routes if considerable 
lisplayed after the murres once 
flight. Owing to this constant 
the men and the gulls most of 
the rookeries can be worked in from ten to 


of them on thei 
activity is not 
commence t! 
struggle betwee 


fifteen minutes 
After covering 
at a rendezvo 


the ground the men assemble 


sto unload their egg-shirts—this 
is accomplished not by removing the eggs one at 
atime, as that would take too long, but by the 
men getting down on their knees, resting the 
forehead on ground and with both hands 
gently rolling the eggs out of the opening in front 
of the shirt ; rather rough treatment, it may be 


A BIG DAY’S WORK. 


separate, each one following his allotted course, 
which from long experience can be done with- 
out overlooking scarcely a single egg. The af- 
frighted birds at first hold their ground until 
their despoilers can almost reach them by hand, 
then with piteous cries the flight begins, faster 
and faster, until a panic seizes them and by 
thousands they wing their way seaward. The 
gulls, which have been following the pickers 
from the start—in fact, they assemble at the 
post each morning just the same as the men— 
with hideous caws now rush in for their share of 
the plunder, gulping down the contents of all 
broken eggs, rifling those in places inaccessible 
to the pickers, and sometimes even getting ahead 


thought, for eggs, but owing to the thick shells 
comparatively few are broken. A misstep or 
stumble, however, will often occur, which will 
call forth such a flow of Grecian oratory as to 
make even the gulls shudder. After 4 short 
breathing sp the eggs being carefully covered 
and gunnies to protect them from 
vengers, a start is made for the next 


with seaweed 
the flying s 
repository. 
At the extreme west end, where the cliffs are 
high and steep, as also on the Sugar Loaf atthe 
North Landing, access to some of the ledges is 
attained only by means of ropes securely fastened 
to the rocks and lowered over the steep preci- 
pices ; but so sure-footed are the pickers, and so 
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agile in climbing, that 
no fatal accident has oc- 
curred in recent years. 
One false step, however, 
would hurl them to in- 
stant death on the jagged 
rocks eighty or a hun- 
dred feet below. There 
is a tradition that years 
ago, in the booming days 
of the egg company’s 
occupancy of the island, 
one of their employés 
lost his footing on the 
Sugar Loaf rookery, and, 
with his shirt full of 
eggs, rolled down its 
steep and slippery sides 
into the sea. It is related 
that only his hat ever 
came to the surface, 
which speaks well for 
the quality of the eggs 
collected that day. 
One of the grandest 
sights at the west end 
is the natural arch, 
about one hundred feet high and some twenty- 
five feet across, with an open passage (sea-way ) 
150 feet long and twenty across, with fathoms 
of water all along it. There is a tradition about 
this place also, to the effect that many years ago 
a large ship came ashore at this point. in a dense 
fog, and ran her bowsprit under this arch, the 
crew saving themsleves by clambering on to the 


MURRES AND CORMORANTS, 
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WASHING THE EGGS. 


rocks from the foreyards, and that afterward the 
vessel slid back into such deep water that no 
trace of her could ever be found. 

From this arch the rocks slope gently down to 
the sea level toward the northeast, and this quar- 
ter of the island is occupied exclusively by the 
cormorants—thousands of them ; from a distance 
the whole face of the declivity seems black with 

them. Their nests, built of sticks, 
seaweeds and coarse grags, are so 
close together that you can hardly 
take a step without crushing an 
egg. The birds are much shyer 
than the murres, and the rookery 
is entirely deserted before you can 
get to close quarters. After tarry- 
ing for an hour or more in order 
to photograph them on their 
nests, and at a considerable dis- 
tance away, the view shows but 
a sprinkling of birds to what had 
been there but a short time 
before. 

Another remarkable sight at 
the west end is a detached rock, 
called Murre Rock, so crowded 
with birds that you wonder if 
another single bird could gain a 
footing on it. This rock is never 
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disturbed, as it would require the use of a small 
boat to reach it, and its location is far away from 
either landing. It is owing to many just such 
places as this that enables the birds to supply 
their losses after the wholesale destruction of 
their eggs that is going on year after vear. 

When once the rookeries are picked, the te- 
dious work of transporting the eggs from the 
various rendezvous to the egg-house at the North 
Landing begins; and this is no light work, as 
carrying on the shoulder a basket of eighteen 
dozen eggs over rough and rocky trails, through 
narrow defiles and under overhanging ledges, 
will test the endurance of the hardiest Greek. 
The west end of the island, which is an island of 
itself at high water, is connected with the main- 
land by a suspension bridge made of wire cables 
lashed by ropes and covered with loose boards ; 
a single hand-line is the only means of steadying 
yourself on this swinging bridge twenty feet 
above the surging waters. 

The rookeries on the outlying rocks are reached 
with the small boat, except the Sugar Loaf, where 
a bo’sn’s chair is rigged, owing to the difficulty 
of scaling its steep sides low down near the wa- 
ter’s edge. The eggers become very expert in 
propelling themselves by means of this chair, 
and occasionally amuse themselves with gym- 
nastic performances while crossing. 

In the afternoon aJl hands assemble again in 
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front of the egg-house, and proceed to wash the 
eggs collected during the morning. 
one at a time 


This is done 
large tubs, after which they are 
piled up in heap in the egg-house to await 
transportation to San Francisco. The egg-boat 
makes one round trip a week, leaving the island 
on Wednesday and returning again on Saturday, 
bringing back a week’s supply of meats and vege- 
tables and a copious stock of sour claret for the 
crew on shor rhe average shipment during 
was about 150 dozen per week. 

The murre egg, which is remarkably large 
considering the size of the bird, is oval in shape, 
tapering small at one end ; 


the past seasor 


in color pure white, 
or white with black or brown dashes, or different 
shades of green with black or brown dashes, and 
turquoise blue spotted with black. 
most fantastic, no two eggs, ex- 
hite, ever being found alike. The 
larly tough, and will stand an im- 
mense amount of rough handling without break- 
ing. The eg 
or made up into 
ete., but is idedly too rich for the transient 
boarder why soft boiled ; the light-keepers, 
however, a1 
claim that tl 
ing the sum 


some of a dir 
The marking 
cept the pure 
shell is parti 


s very palatable when scrambled 
an omelet with parsley, onions, 


fond of them in every form, and 
ire superior to hens’ eggs. Dur- 
each keeper will pickle a cask or 
case the government rations 
should not ld out 


two of the 


LOVE OF 
THE BALTI 


By LOUIS PENDLETON 


F- HERE was trouble in the 

ry palace of Rothwald. Its 

noble hirelings wore 

serious, apprehensive 

faces, and spoke to each 

other in low tones, as 

they moved hurriedly 

through its long galleries 

and high chambers. The king had quarreled 

with his son, and even now, an hour after the 

event, so great was his fury that no one dared go 

near him, and those whom he summoned quaked 
in their boots as they met his glance. 

This was not all. The visiting Princess Olga, 

a large and vigorous maiden who had known no 

indisposition in all her days, was said to have 

suddenly fallen ill. The whispering attendants 

told the story in this wise : 


“You are to Inarry your cousin Olga,”’ the 
king had said, with a mien that brooked no op- 
position. This to his son, the Prince Rudolph, 
who had been summoned. 


‘*T cannot marry my cousin Olga, sire.”’ 


The manner of the prince was respectful, as 


became one young in years; but as he made 
this declaration there was a lordly air in him 
and a look of determination on his comely face 
which none could overlook. 

“Why ‘cannot’ ?”’ 

‘“ Because I do not love her.’’ 

‘“Do you mean to say that you would disdain 
royal blood for some low-born woman ?”” 

‘No, sire 

‘“Why, then, are you averse to the only fitting 
marriage that can be arranged for the future king 
of this realm ? 
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‘**T have told your majesty. The lady does not 
please me either in temper or elsewise. She—she 
is not fair to look upon.”’ 

‘‘A plague take your simpering beauties! She 
is fair enough. Indeed, she is of a handsome and 
commanding figure.’’ 

The old king was withered and lean as a bone, 
which may in part account for his admiration for 
the over-robust Olga. 

‘*Our tastes do not agree,’’ persisted the prince, 
respectfully. ‘‘ Understand me, sire—this cannot 
be.”’ 

‘“Do you dare refuse!’ roared his majesty, 
fire flashing from his deep-sunk eyes, ‘‘ when 
you know it is my will and my pleasure? I say 
it shall be !’’ 

‘‘And I say,’’ returned the prince, angry in 
turn, hot blood showing red upon his face, ‘‘ that 
not to please even you, neither for the love of 
heaven nor the fear of hell, will I be driven to 
wed my cousin Olga !’’ 

Then the king stood up and cursed his son in 
his fury, and the prince rushed from him. And 
a maid who had listened behind a graceful sweep 
of Gobelin tapestry concealing a door that led to 
the apartments of the long-deceased queen, ran 
and told the Princess Olga, who thereupon ut- 
tered a cry and fell down in a swoon. Minister- 
ing to their stricken mistress, the maids agreed 
that this was a sad day for Rothwald, but that 
the prince, the handsome and stalwart Rudolph, 
was not wholly at fault. For, although their 
mistress was not destitute of a haughty royal air, 
it must be allowed that she was not of a lovely 
temper, that her complexion was bad, and that 
she was, alas! much too robust. 

Mounting his waiting horse, and followed by a 
single attendant, the angry prince rode out of the 
palace grounds and clattered noisily down a nar- 
row paved street, between ancient and richly 
carved house-fronts, until a strip of water gleamed 
before him in the sun. 

Hurrying on board his private yacht Prince 
Rudolph gave orders for instant departure, re- 
plying to the astonished captain’s questions as 
to the direction of their course : 

‘“‘It matters not if only we go fast and far 
from Rothwald. To the land of the midnight 
sun—Finland—any where.”’ 

A few weeks later the yacht was sailing the 
Baltic. Down the Danube it had gone, across 
half the length of the Black Sea, through the 
Bosphorus and the Marmora, the Dardanelles, 
the Grecian Archipelago, the Mediterranean, a 
thousand miles of the Atlantic, the North Sea, the 
Skager Rack, the Categat, and finally the Baltic. 


On the night of the second day of their course 
in this inland sea a wild tempest of wind and 
wave struck them, and, after staggering blindly 
before it under bare poles for two hours, the 
yacht was hurled crashing upon an unseen sub- 
merged rock, breaking up like a brittle toy and 
forthwith settling down out of sight. 

It was the struggle for life and of every man for 
himself in that dread hour ; the prince and the 
cabin-boy were on a level for once. Rudolph 
heard the cries of the others as one and all were 
swept away, but after the deck was no longer be- 
neath his feet, could do nothing even for himself 
but try to keep afloat. 

One mountain billow after another seized him 
and flung him high and far, carrying him he 
knew not where. Every moment he thought he 
would be dashed to death, for he knew that they 
had gone to pieces on the shoals of some rocky 
coast ; but the agony of suspense was strangely 
prolonged. 

He was a good swimmer, but could see only the 
breaking crests of foam and knew not which way 
to turn. And up and down from crest to trough 
he was lifted and flung in those angry, hissing 
waves, with Stygian night above him, all the 
devils of the windy deep howling around him, 
and certain despair and death before his eyes. 

It came at last. A sudden redoubling of 
the roaring and hissing and white glimmering 
against the starless night, and he was conscious 
of an abrupt and violent contact with a substance 
—hard, cruel, cutting, immovable—and was then 
conscious of no more. 

‘¢ He has the look and dress of a noble gentle- 
man, Einar.’’ 

At last the prince knew again that life was in 
him, and though as yet in dreamy semi-oblivi- 
ousness of his surroundings, he felt the presence 
of humanity, and distinctly heard two voices 
speaking a language not so unlike his own but 
that he could partly understand. And he now 
heard the soft swish of a moderate swell, felt 
the wave roll over his feet, and, half unclosing 
his eyes, discerned a bit of rocky shore and be- 
held a young man and a youth bending over 
him. 

‘‘He is not dead. We must take him home 
at once. Lay hold of his legs, Adonia, and help 
me put him in the boat.’’ 

The prince shut his eyes as he was lifted, 
knowing now that his body was bruised and 
beaten, and full of great pain. Then followed a 
blank, and then a partial awakening as he was 
lifted again and carried up a rocky, rising 
ground into a cottage of red and white. And 
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then followed days and days of inflammatory 
fever and delirium. 

At last his mind, his eyes and ears opened 
clearly to all that was about him. He saw the 
white walls of a sunny little chamber, the snowy 
linen of his bed, a vase of fresh flowers on a 
table, and a lady seated in a chair at his side. 

**'You are better now,’’ she said, softly. And 
though she spoke in an alien tongue, he un- 
derstood. He looked at her steadily, well 
pleased to see that she was sweet and gentle and 
handsome, though not quite young. 

He asked her where he was, and learned that 
he was on Osterlagné, an island of the Baltic, in 
the house of an aged clergyman (Lindstrém 
was the name) who had retired to this quiet 
spot after a long life of usefulness in a great 
city of the north, half a day’s journey distant. 
His two sons, sailing in their boat, had found 
the shipwrecked stranger on the shore of a 
neighboring island and brought him home. 

‘*And you are his daughter?’ 

The prince compared the laugh she then ut- 
tered to a strain of music. 

‘No, no; I am his wife—twenty-five years 
younger than he,’’ she said. 

Later, on the same day, the old clergyman, 
white-haired, somewhat feeble, and of a mild 
and benign countenance, came in and spoke to 
his invalid guest. 

‘* Your injuries were very serious,’’ he said ; 
‘fand we thought at first that you would die, 
but all that is past now. Your ship went down 
in the storm, no doubt?” 

“yee, 

‘‘The yacht of Prince Rudolph of Malvonia 
went down that night. Bits of it were picked up 
and recognized, I learned ; but it was said that 
all hands were lost.’’ 

**Yes ; Iwas on board that yacht, as you sus- 
pect. My name is Kristian,’’ said the prince, 
mentioning his second baptismal name. 

‘Do you wish your friends informed, Herr 
Kristian ?’’ 

But the prince answered that there was for the 
present no need. 

‘*Tt may soften my father’s heart if for a while 
they think that I am dead,’ was his thought. 

The next day Friiu Lindstrém, the clergyman’s 
wife, was accompanied by a young girl, her 
daughter, when she entered the invalid’s room. 
The latter brought a fresh bouquet of corn- 
flowers and maiden-hair ferns for the vase on 
the table. 

Never had Rudolph seen so charming a vision 
of feminine youth and loveliness, and he looked 
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at the young girl—Lara she was named—with 
kindling eyes. She was not more than twenty, 
of medium height, slenderly and _ gracefully 
formed, with the snowy complexion and rose 
color of the north, and the dark hair and mid- 
night eyes of the south. Her features were of 
her sensitive mouth smiling, 
her eyes soft, tender, friendly. If the Princess 
Olga had but looked the half of this ! 

And she must be as good and intelligent as 
she was fair, he thought ; for already he felt that 
he knew her. During several days past he had 
listened and marked her words—for the house 


delicate outline, 


was small and the walls were thin—as she chat- 
ted with her mother, jested merrily with her 
brothers, and talked caressingly to her dear old 
father. How affectionate and happy they were 
among each other—these simple, lowly people. 
How much better to be one of them, free and at 
peace, than to be a prince and a slave to stupid 
conventions and customs ! 

‘‘Herr Kristian’’ came out of his room ere 
long and moved limping about the house, and 
later on he walked out. daily into the pine forests 
of Osterlagné with Friu Lindstrém and Lara. 
And one day the happy-hearted girl, while they 
rested on the way, weaved a wreath of the blue 
cornflowers and placed it on her mother’s head, 
and then another of forget-me-nots and ferns, 
with which she crowned the flaxen, curling 
locks of the prince, which he wore somewhat 
longer than was the fashion of the times, and 
which became him well. But he, after smilingly 
accepting the gift, begged to transfer it to Lara’s 
own dark hair, where it was fair to see indeed ! 


Prince Rudolph was very happy in these days. 
He sailed and swam the cold, half-salt waters of 
the Baltic with Einar and Adonia, and helped 
them place their lines and nets for fish with all 
their own keenness of interest and ardor, realiz- 
ing that there were joys, pursuits and sports 
among the lowly 


which even princes might 
envy. 

And when they all sat about ‘the porch in the 
long twilight of the northern evenings, and Einar 
played his violin and Lara sang, beautifully and 
without affectation, charming songs of the home 
land, as those of Grieg, then was Rudolph hap- 
pier than at all other times, allowing his glowing 
eyes to rest without stint upon the girl in the 
presence of them all. 

And he never spoke of going, whereat they 
wondered but vere not concerned. Even had 
he not taken from his finger an almost priceless 
ring and presented it to his hostess in recogni- 
tion of all the kindness done him, they would 
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still have wished him to stay, for Rudolph was a 
man to win one’s heart, and they all loved him. 

Often, as they sat thus, the music being done, 
would he converse with Herr Lindstrém about 
the political affairs of Europe, showing a knowl- 
edge of such questions that astonished the sim- 
ple old clergyman. He spoke much of state mar- 
riages, characterizing it as the curse of every 
kingdom in Europe—this iron custom ordaining 
forced unions within certain restricted bounds of 
rank. 

For the young prince or princess there was a 
choice among half a dozen only at the best, and 
often it might happen that there was only one 
with whom a seemly marriage might be “ ar- 
ranged’’—seemly in the sense of rank alone, 
without regard for compatibility of taste, still 
less for love. The design in all this, aside from 
the question of mere pride, was to preserve the 
purity of royal blood. ‘‘ But,’’ said Prince Ru- 
dolph, ‘‘ while it did succeed in alienating roy- 
alty nmiore and more from the great pulsating 
heart of mankind, its real result was an impov- 
erishing and enfeebling, an intensifying of the 
hereditary taints, of a blood which might be in- 
vigorated and renewed if allowed to flow through 
wider channels with freer influxes of strength 
from without.”’ 

‘* He loves Lara—that is why he tarries,’’ said 
Friiu Lindstrém to her husband. 

But it was long before the prince spoke out. 
Doubtless he hesitated, wondering if, in spite of 
his theory, it would be right to crown his life 
with happiness. The habits and customs of cen- 
turies may not be shaken off lightly ; even though 
our eyes be open to the iniquity and injustice 
that is in them, they are wont to bind us hand 
and. foot. 

At length he spoke, however, declaring his de- 
sires to Lara’s father first, and received his con- 
sent. The clergyman required only a solemn 
promise that, should Herr Kristian return to his 
own country, Lara would go with him as his true 
and honored wife before all men. He did this, 
he said, because he had long suspected his guest 
to be a man of rank, and appreciated the grave 
responsibility which, by such a marriage, he 
would undertake. 

“Tf she cannot go with me as such I will 
never return,’’ were Prince Rudolph’s binding 
words. 

‘‘For the rest,’ the old man added, ‘‘she 
must choose for herself.’’ 

And the prince thought: ‘‘ How unlike my 
father !”’ . 

As for Lara, she had unconsciously chosen al- 


ready ; and the prince’s wooing was short and 
satisfactory. She had seen no other such man 
as this, so handsome, so lovable, so wise; the 
issue was inevitable. They were married on 
Midsummer Fest, the longest day in the year—a 
day without night; the great northern feast-day, 
come down from Pagan times, in honor of the 
good Balder, god of light. White birch branches 
were cut in the forest, and all the doors and win- 
dows were gayly decorated on this day of merri- 
ment and good cheer. 

The beauteous Lara stood up with the prince 
in a quaint native costume of white and red, a 
wreath of cornflowers crowning her long, dark 
hair; and they made their solemn vows before 
her own father. And after the supper had been 
eaten and the prince and Lara had opened the 
dance, Einar and Adonia and the young men 
and maidens of the island continued the merry 
revels throughout this night which was no night, 
leaving off only at three in the morning, when 
the brilliant sun, after his brief withdrawal, came 
forth again and smiled on them. 

To Lara and the prince it seemed a happy and 
auspicious circumstance that this Balder’s night, 
which was also theirs—so full was it of the bright 
light, the glamour and enchantment, of their 
new-born joy—should pass unshadowed even by 
a moment of darkness. 

Then followed days of heaven upon earth, 
clouded at length by the unlooked-for death of 
the old clergyman and the tears of his widow 
and children, And now were new perplexities. 
Prince Rudolph stood in the place of father to 
this family, and must care for them—he who 
had been bred to no trade or profession but that 
of kingeraft and arms. 

This was not all. Lara was supremely content 
with her domestic joys, but after many days the 
prince found himself thinking of other things. 
His thoughts began to dwell with longing upon 
the marble-paved chambers and beautiful long 
galleries of the palace of Rothwald. He mused, 
with kindling eyes, upon kings’ councils and 
parliaments and marching men in armor. So 
the time went on. 

One day Lara saw the prince, after opening a 
newspaper that came from the neighboring great 
city of the north, turn ‘pale as death and mutter 
strangely to himself. 

‘What have I done? Have I killed my fa- 
ther?’ he gasped, groaning as she drew near. 

‘* What is it—tell me!’ she begged, her arms 
about him. 

‘‘Not now—not yet,’’ he said, and drew 
away. 
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602 FOR THE LOVE OF A LADY, 


Left to herself, she looked into the paper and ; 
read that the King of Malvonia was dead, that 
the Olga had returned to her own 


country, and that the king’s counselors and par- 


‘“God bless your majesty!’ cried an old 
courtier, who advanced to meet Lara, bent down 
Princess on one knee and kissed her hand. 

Amazed at so great a compliment, but smiling 
graciously and at ease, the young wife asked 
aloud of her husband : 


liament were perplexed about the succession. 

All day the prince walked alone in the forest, 
and that night he wrote a letter to the parlia- 
ment of Malvonia proclaiming his existence and 
place of sojourn, signing himself ‘‘ Rudoph R.”’ 

‘For the love of a lady who is the peer of any 
princess of the world,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ but who is of 


‘“TIs this the way Malvonians salute a lady, 
for I see they are your countrymen ?”’ 

‘‘Tam their king, my Lara,’’ said Rudolph, 
drawing nearer. 

The clergyman’s daughter became white and 
faint. What was this? Had they come to take 
her husband from her, then? But as her eyes 
fixed themselves on those of her beloved 


low degree, I have been willing to resign my 
I thought to return to Malvonia no more, 
and even now that duty calls I can consent to 
reign as your king only on condition that she is 
acknowledged as your queen.”’ 

the king with craft, wishing to 
difficult path with conciliatory 
words, but determined, if need be, to fight for 
his throne and the dignity of his beloved. 

‘* Whatever 
your majesty has touched is ennobled,’’ wrote 
the discreet counselors, glad to yield the respon- 
sibility for the government of a not too peaceful 


crown. 
and 
looked no more to right or left, the roses came 
back to their home in her cheeks and fear went 
from her. 
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‘** And still you are mine !’’ she whispered. 

Late on the following day the King of Mal- 
vonia and all his adopted family left Osterlagné 
on board of the royal yacht. 
preparing to that end. 

‘You must go for my Lara’s sake,’’ he told 
Friiu Lindstrém. ‘‘And the handsome 


In due course the answer came. 
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And after that Lara observed with 
joy that the cloud was lifted from her husband’s 
brow. that time and the memorable 
day when a strange ship appeared at Osterlagné, 


kingdom. 
> , 
setween 


he wrote many letters and received as many in 
return. 

The strange ship proved to be a royal yacht 
sent from the Kingdom of Malvonia, and when 
the noble courtiers landed and came to the hum- 
ble cottage, bowing and smiling and saluting 
their king with very great enthusiasm, Friiu 
Lindstrém was filled with amazement and terror 
and trembling, for she alone was there with her 
son-in-law, Lara having walked into the forest 
with her brothers. 

“What is all 
helplessly. 

‘Tt is that I am a king and you are my 
mother,’’ answered Rudolph, kissing her before 
them all. 

Then Lara and the two boys appeared, ap- 
proaching slowly, dumb with wonder of the 
crowd of strange people, and of their mother’s 
frightened face. 


this, my son?’ 


she pleaded, 


boy 
Adonia, who would bea soldier, must go, too, and 
have his wish. And Einar may go and become an 
artist if he still so wishes, although the brother 
of a king. And, indeed, far rather would I see 
him such than a cringing courtier dependent on 
my bounty.”’ 

But as the royal yacht sailed out on the Baltic, 
Lara, though now a queen, looked back at Oster- 
lagné with sorrowful eyes, full to the overflow 
with tears. Seeing which, the king : 

‘Tt is not adieu, but aw revoir. We shall re- 
turn to this blessed spot always for the Midsum- 
mer Fest—for the night that knows no dark- 
ness.”’ Ee 

And although the young King of Malvonia 
was not ‘‘ happy ever after,”’ as we are unfail- 
ingly assured was the fate of all heroes of idyllic 
romance and fairy tale by the optimistic chron- 
iclers thereof; although he lived through sore 
the ruler of a restless and turbulent 
people of this restless modern age, he never 
regretted and was ever glad that he had chosen 
the low-born Lara in place of the 
Olga. 


trials as 


Princess 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH THE CUBAN REBELS. 
By FREDERICK A. OBER. 


Tommy WALKER was a bright and intelligent even a school was conducted for the children 
boy, just turned thirteen ; when, in themonth of of the miners. As the boy studied hard half 
November, last year, he walked up the gang- of every year at home—in the spring and 


plank of a steamer bound for Santiago de Cuba, summer— he was allowed to spend his winter 
where he was to join his father. His mother ac- altogether in the open air, his father’s only 


companied him from Philadelphia to New York, injunction being to keep out of mischief and 
and there placed him in charge of the captain of to acquire as extensive an acquaintance with 
the steamer, a kind and fatherly man; kissed the language | customs of the people as he 
him good-by, as the last call sounded to goashore, could. He was sturdy and _ honest, loving 
and waved a final adieu to him from the wharf 
while the big boat plowed her way out into the 
harbor. 
The voyage to Santiago was short and un- 
eventful. 
This was Tommy Walker’s third trip to Cuba, 
and so he spoke Spanish, the lang- 
uage of the natives, with fluency, 
and when his father met him, as 
the steamer lay to off the castel- 
lated cliffs at the entrance to San- 
tiago harbor, waiting for a pilot, 
their terms of endearment were 
as frequently expressed in Spanish 
as in English. His father was the 
superintendent of an iron mine 
far up in the hills above Santiago. 
Soon after they had landed and 
the luggage had been inspected and 
delivered to them, they mounted 
horses in waiting, and cantered 
gavly over the trail toward the 
distant mountains. 
Having been established in the 
mining region for years, the com- 
pany of which Tommy’s father 
was superintendent had comfort- 
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604 AN ADVENTURE WITH 


and dutiful, and so was trusted by his parent 
implicitly. On the back of his strong little 
pony, Benito, he scoured the hills and pene- 
trated the valleys in search of birds, flowers and 
minerals. All the natives knew Master Tomasito, 
as they called him, and hardly one of them that 
would not leave his work, or even his recreation, 
to serve him. He had a smile and a word of 
greeting for every one as he met them in the 
narrow mountain trails, or came upon them 
working in their little gardens in the forest. 

In one of his excursions, when he had pene- 
trated farther up a deep and gloomy ravine than 
he had ever been before, he heard cries of dis- 
tress, calls for help, coming from a wooded hill 
above him. Leaving Benito in the trail, he 
clambered up the hill. When half way up he 
came to a beautiful garden, filled with bananas, 
plantains, paw-paws, palms and many tropical 
fruits, interspersed among the wild trees still 
standing in the clearing. A little hut of palm 
leaves stood in the centre of the spot, but it 
was not from it that the cries had issued. Far- 
ther up, among the great trees of the yet unfelled 
forest, they led him till he saw a man standing 
by the side of a fallen tree, his hand pinioned 
by a branch. His ax had fallen at a distance, 
and he could not release himself. When he saw 
Tomasito he gave a sigh of relief, followed by 
an ejaculation of despair, as he noticed he was 
only a b v. 

**Can you cut me out, think you ?’’ he said. 

‘*T will try,’’ said Tomasito, bravely, and, tak- 
ing up the clumsy ax, he attacked the branches 
under the man’s direction. 

They were large and tough, for the woods of 
the tropical forests are mainly very hard and 
dense, such as the mahogany, the iron-wood 
and the quiebra-hacha or break-ax. Finally, how- 
ever, after several intervals of rest, the limb gave 
way, and the great tree to which it was attached 
rolled over with a crash. Springing quickly to 
one side, they escaped its sweeping branches, 
and then, for the first time, had opportunity to 
regard each other critically. The man was a 
strong and hearty mountaineer, born and bred 
in the interior of Cuba, to whom freedom came 
as naturally as to a wild animal. He had a 
pleasant face, shaded by a great brown beard, 
mild eyes and a gentle voice. His frame was 
broad and muscular, and clad in shirt of 
homespun cloth and leathern breeches. Extend- 
ing his left hand—for the right hung limp 
and mangled by his side—he grasped Tomasito 
by the shoulder and poured forth a torrent of 
thanks, assuring him that he was his slave for 
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life, for, unless he had happened along, he might 
have perished there in that lonely place. 

Tommy modestly disclaimed any merit for his 
assistance, and begged that the man would allow 
him to examine his wounded hand. He did so, 
and it was found that the wrist was dislocated, 
or seemed to be. 

‘‘And there isn’t a surgeon within forty 
miles,’’ said the man, with a groan. ‘‘ If it does 
not get well, how can I fight? It is my sword 
arm, you see, and many a time has it wielded a 
helpful machéte. I fear I shall never help the 
cause again.”’ 

‘‘Fight? The cause? What cause? Why 
do you want to fight?’ demanded Tomasito. 
‘*Oh, ah! so you are a rebel ?”’ 

“Yes; a ‘rebel,’ if you wish to call me 
so.’? Tomasito’s new acquaintance drew himself 
haughtily aside. ‘‘ And you—you are an Ameri- 
can ?”’ 

‘* Yes; I am an American—a real Yankee. 
My people have lived in the United States for 
over two hundred years,’’ answered Tommy. 

‘‘Ah, then, perhaps some of your ancestors 
fought in the war of the Revolution ?’”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed ; one of my ancestors, my great- 
grandfather, was an officer, and one of the first 
of the minute-men who were called together for 
the defense of Concord and Lexington.”’ 

‘*So he was what the British called a ‘ rebel,’ 
was he not ?”’ said the Cuban. 

‘* Yes ; he was, and I am really proud of it.”’ 

‘*And I—I am proud of being known as a 
Cuban rebel. For, even as your ancestors re- 
belled against the king of England, when he 
sought to impose upon them unjust taxation, so 
my people have determined to withstand the ex- 
actions of the barbarous Spaniards.”’ 

‘But there is a difference, you see,”’ said 
Tomasito. 

His acquaintance at the mining camp had been 
mainly amongst the Spanish officers, who com- 
manded the troops sent from Santiago to defend 
the place against the revolutionists, and he had 
heard only their side of the question. Besides, 
he was a favorite with them, and they’ had won 
his regard by many deeds of kindness. 

‘‘No; there is no difference. Resistance 
against tyranny, in whatever land, is the duty 
of the people oppressed.’’ 

Tommy was impressed by the truth of this 
statement and had nothing to reply. Besides, 
he saw that the man was getting faint from pain 
and loss of blood. 

At any rate, rebel or patriot, he was evidently 
an honest man, and his life was in danger. 
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Tommy thought quickly and acted without 
delay. 
‘*‘There is a surgeon at the camp,’’ he said. 
‘* He is a friend of mine, and I will get him to 
come here. Of course you cannot go there ?”’ 
‘“No; I cannot go there. I am too well 
known. I am Sanchez.’’ 


‘Sanchez !’’ exclaimed the boy. 
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price. Now you will hesitate before you send 
your surgeon to 1 will you not ?”’ 


‘*No,’’ answered the boy, after a moment in 
thought ; ‘‘ if y 


will assure me that you have 
not been guilty of the atrocities your enemies 
[ cannot believe that you have 

ind children, nor burned their 


accuse you of. 
murdered women 
dwellings.’’ 





TOMMY STARTS 


Tommy recoiled involuntarily. He had heard 
fearful tales of this rebel, the terrible Sanchez, 
who was said, by the Spaniards, to be a villain 
of the deepest dye, who murdered women and 
little children, burned their houses over them at 
dead of night ; in fact, committed every species 
of atrocity. 

““Yes; I am that dreadful villain, hated of 
the Spaniards, upon whose head they have set a 
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‘Neither have I,’’ the man eagerly asserted. 
‘¢ Never has my hand been raised against an in- 
nocent person. No blood has been shed by me 
or my men, except in open battle or skirmish. 
Yes: [have burned plantation houses and sugar 
estates ; but then they were used as the shelters 
of our enemies 
them assistance 


ind their owners were giving 
[ care not what they say, but 
you—you will believe me?” 
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Tommy looked into the honest brown eyes 
and earnest face, and said : 

"Vee: 2) Wan.” 

They were now in the hut 
nanas and plantains. 


out or an agouti? And what do you mean by 
saying you promised? So it isn’t a bird, after 
all, eh ?”’ 

** Doctor,’’? said Tomasito, gravely, throwing 
his arm around his friend’s neck and caressing 
his whiskers, ‘“how much do they offer for the 
head of the rebel, Sanchez ?”’ 

‘*How much? Why, let me think for a mo- 
ment. I believe it is a thousand dollars.”’ 

‘* And, doctor, if you had a chance to capture 
him without fighting or running any danger 
yourself, would you do so ?’’ 


PED 


amongst the ba- 
It had a mud floor and 
roof of thatch, but was neatly furnished with 
home-made furniture, and around its walls hung 
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guns, machétes and other weapons of the moun- 
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Flinging himself upon a rude couch, the rebel 
extended his hand to the boy as he was about to 


Sh 


oe 


leave, saying : 

‘‘You have saved me from a dreadful fate. 

Whether you return or not, if I live, I shall seek might overhear them, and then answered : 
I need not tell you ‘Would I? Not I, indeed. Why, that man 
that it would not be well for the Spaniards to is a He has shown some of the finest 
No, sir; in 
truth, I owe him a good turn for a favor he 
did me once.’’ 

The little diplomat could contain himself no 
longer. Seizing his friend’s hands, he 
forth : 

‘*Then, doctorcito mio (my little doctor), now 
is your time, for Sanchez is badly hurt. He is 
lying in the hut in his forest garden, with his 
arm broken. Do come with me. In three hours 
we can be there and return before dinner.’’ 

The surgeon hesitated before committing him- 
self to a reply. Then: 

‘* But you know, my hot-headed friend, that if 
we succor one of the rebels we make an enemy 
of the authorities, and, at the least, they will 
withdraw their protection, even if they do not 
make it warm for us.’’ 

‘*T know that ; but they need not be aware of 
our trip. We so often into the woods to- 
gether that they won’t notice this time.’’ 

‘‘That may be true. But if the rebel himself 
should inform against us ?’’ 

**Oh! but he won’t. 
of him.”’ 

‘** Neither could I. 
dle my horse ; 


in 


The doctor looked about him to see if anvone 
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for a chance to serve you. 
hero. 
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know that you have met me, that you have a 
friend in Sanchez, the rebel.”’ 

‘*T know,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ but I will return 
and bring the surgeon with me.”’ 


qualities a man ever possessed. 
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Two Hours later Benito bore his master into 
camp. He was very tired ; his flanks were heav- 
ing, and his nostrils dilated from the long gallop 
down the hills. Instead of riding furiously di- 
rect to headquarters, Tommy took a circuitous 
path which brought him up behind his father’s 
house, where he dismounted and _ hitched his 
pony in a spot out of sight from the soldiers. 
Then he made his way carelessly to the sitting 
room where, as he expected, he found his friend, 
the doctor. He was reading the papers that had 
come by the last mail, but he looked up as 
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Tommy entered, and greeted him with a smile 
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and pleasant word of welcome. 
‘<a, ! 


Sefiorito Tomasito ! 
again from the woods. 


gO 
sO you are back 
What is it this time? A 


new bird’s nest, or an orchid that you want me 
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to name for you?”’ I could not think that 


** Doctorcito,’’ said Tommy, 


falling into the 
familiar way they had of addressing each other 
in the Spanish fashion, ‘‘I have found the rarest 


Well, go tell Pablo to sad- 
and while you’re gone I'll get on 





nest you ever heard of. And I want you to go 


with me to examine it.”’ 
What does the boy expect of 
me this hot day? How far is it? If it is a 
long way off, I shan’t stir a peg.”’ 

‘Tt is some distance away, but you will go ; 
I have promised that you will. The bird is 
badly wounded, doctorcito, and may die if you 


* Caramba } 


do not go with me.”’ 


‘‘Took here, young man,”’ said the doctor, 
rising from the chair where he had been reclin- 
ing. ‘‘ What the mischief have you done now? 
Is it another burrowing owl you want me to dig 


my riding suit and stick a case of instruments 
into my pocket. Get something to eat, too; 
you must be hungry after all the morning in the 
hills.”’ 

Half an hour later the two horsemen were am- 
bling carelessly across the clearing back of the 
works, apparently setting out on one of their 
aimless excursions. But as soon as they were 
out of sight of the soldiers lounging about their 
barracks, they urged their steeds to a trot over 
the level spaces of the trail, and when the steep 
hills were reached kept them at a fast walk. 

After three hours or so they reached the out- 
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law’s clearing, and in his hut found him reclin- 
ing, faint and dejected. He had bandaged the 
lacerated arm, but the pain was intense, the 
wrist swollen and black. He gave Tomasito a 
grateful glance and submitted to the doctor's ex- 
amination patiently, setting his teeth hard when 
he wrenched the bone into place, but giving ut- 
terance to no cry at the terrible pain. 

“It is not so bad as it might have been,”’ 
said the doctor, cheerfully. ‘With rest and 
careful attention the arm will soon be as well 
as ever. But you must have nursing. Haven't 
you any people near whom you can get to assist 
you?” 

The man nodded. 

‘*Yes ; farther up the mountain at my camp 
and I will go to them.”’ 

‘Well, but have a care. It will be some time 
before you can swing a machéte, Sefor Sanchez. 
Meanwhile, I suppose we of the coast will have a 
rest from your depredations ?”’ 

The outlaw smiled grimly. 

‘Perhaps ; but you know I have good lieu- 
tenants. In any case, the Americanos are safe. 
They are under my care.”’ 

‘““We hope so. Well, adios ! 
friend. We have a dinner awaiting us.” 

‘¢ Adios, amigos !- Do not forget, if the for- 
tunes of war should give me the victory, you 


( r0od-by, my 


have always a friend in Carlos Sanchez.”’ 

He threw his left arm around Tomasito, press- 
ing him to him.tenderly. As they mounted their 
horses, they saw him gazing wistfully after them, 
shading with one hand his eyes from the rays of 
the sun. 

‘* A pretty mess you have got us into,’’ said 
the doctor, testily, when on their way home. 
‘*Tf the authorities find this out, then good-by 
to any further concessions from them.”’ 

Tomasito felt rather downhearted himself, but 
his conscience approved of what he had done, 
though he had no defense to offer. Nothing 
came of it, however, and no one knew, save 
Tommy’s father, of their adventure in the hills. 

A month passed by. Tomasito made several 
trips into the hills, but had seen nothing of the 
man he had succored. His garden was deserted ; 
the parrots were eating the bananas and the 
agoutis feasting upon the yams and sweet pota- 
toes. But there were vague rumors in the air 
that Sanchez was alert and afield again, begin- 
ning the depredations upon the plantations that 
had made his name feared, and his attacks 
Indirectly Tomasito had 
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Tommy shook his head. ‘‘ No, sir,’’ he an- 
swered ; ‘‘it is only a queer specimen to me—a 
piece of black rock. I don’t see anything at- 
tractive about it.’’ 

‘*But I do, my child. This ‘black rock’ is 
one of the richest samples of gold ore that I have 
ever seen; and I was in California in ’49, and 
have prospected for gold all over the world.”’ 

**Oh, father, Iam so glad! Then all we have 
to do is to go there where the revolutionists are 
and dig out all we want.”’ 

‘* Not so fast,’’? said Mr. Walker, with a laugh. 
“That is not so easily done. This is not the 
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**SHE DREW OUT FROM THE PANNIER A LARGE FRAGMENT OF ROCK,”’ 


kind that is picked up in the sands, in big nug- 
gets, but will have to be quarried out of the rock 
by skilled miners, and then shipped to some 
place to be stamped, and the gold extracted. 
But it is very rich, just the same, and I have no 
doubt that there may be millions in the mine. 
We have always known that Cuba contains rich 
mineral deposits. All the indications point that 
way, but, except for copper and iron, little has 
been found, hitherto. If we can prove that there 
is more of this quality in the mountains above 
here, scores of capitalists stand ready to pour all 
the money we need for working it into our hands. 
Our fortunes will be as good as guaranteed.”’ 


THE CUBAN REBELS. 
‘*Then let me go to Sanchez at once and bring 
back a mule-load of ore. You can crush and 
treat it here. Nobody will know where I got 
it.”’ 

‘*No, dear boy ; the risks are too great. We 
must wait. Iadmire your courage, my son, but if 
you don’t want to see the inside of a calaboose you 
had better keep clear of any entangling alliances 
with Don Carlos. Remember that we are within 
the lines of his enemies and working under their 
protection. Any indiscretion on your part would 
react upon me and the company. So, promise 
me you will avoid seeing Sanchez until the rev- 
olution is 
over, if pos- 
sible. No; 
I won’t ask 
you to prom- 
ise, but will 
rely upon 
your good 
sense and 
discretion. ’’ 

About a 
week later 
Tomasito 
noticed a 
commotion 
among the 
troops. Mes- 
sengers were 
constantly 
arriving 
from the 
coast. Sup- 
plies were 
accum ulat- 
ing about 
the bar- 
racks. He 
surmised 
that some 
expedition was in contemplation. The doctor 
said to him that night : 

‘This is in confidence, but I fear your friend, 
the bandit, is in danger of being wiped out. At 
daylight, to-morrow, the command is to start for 
his lair. They have discovered it, about five 
miles farther up than the place in which we 
found him. One of his men has betrayed him, 
it seems. He is sure to be cleaned out this 
time.”’ 

The doctor spoke lightly, but his sympathies 
were with Sanchez, and, as for Tomasito, though 
he said nothing, he could scarce swallow his 
supper. He went to his room and thought and 
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thought. What was his duty? Was it to the 
Spaniards who were still his friends, or to Don 
Carlos who was fighting for his life and liberty ? 
What his decision was the moon might have told 
you as it looked out from behind a cloud a little 
after midnight, and saw a youthful figure astride 
a cream-colored pony about the size of Benito. 

It was soon lost in the obscurity of the forest, 
and the moon, discarding the cloud as a veil, 
strove to penetrate the deep recesses of the tan- 
gled wilderness. Tomasito had yielded to his 
impulse, and, leaving a note for his father, had 
taken the trail to warn Don Carlos. At first, as 
far as the wild garden, he had no difficulty in 
following the trail. Beyond that all was in doubt. 
He remembered a clump of gru-gru palms, which 
marked the branch of it that led to the moun- 
tains, and the trumpet-trees and wild plantains 
half a mile further on, but then he had to trust 
to luck. 

The hours sped on, and still Benito stumbled 
over the damp rocks and through the copses. At 
last a gleam of open sky appeared ahead, and 
he soon entered a clearing between huge rocks 
guarding a little valley, above which towered 
cloud-covered mountains. He was in the bandit’s 
retreat, but which of the score of huts sleeping 
in the dawn was the one occupied by the chief? 
A mistake might be fatal, for he might then be 
shot at sight fora spy. Suddenly a man darted 
out from the shadow of a mango tree and chal- 
lenged him: ‘‘ Who goes?” 
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‘Don Carlos. Send me to Don Carlos. 
must see him now—at once.”’ 

‘He is here,’’ a deep voice answered. ‘‘ Ho! 
is it Tomasito? Dismount.’’ 

‘*No; not till I have told you. A column of 
the regulars is on the way here. They have 
found out your retreat. Early in the morning, 
even now, they start.’’ 

The dawn was breaking; the craggy hills 
around them were gilded with the rays of the 
rising sun. 





Don Carlos gave an order to a youth who was 
standing near. Clear and thrilling, on the morn- 
ing air, rang the trumpet call to arms. Out from 
huts and caves poured tumultuously a band of 
men and assembled in front of their chief. Ina 
low tone he gave them orders. Five minutes 
later not one was in sight. They were dispersed 
among the numerous rocks, and stood guarding 
the pass. 

The chief took Tomasito by the hand and led 
him to a cave above the huts. 

‘*Stay here,’’ he said, ‘‘ you will be safe.”’ 

There was no time for words. A warm pres- 
sure of the palm, and he was gone. 

The hours passed. The boy heard the faint 
report of a rifle shot far down the mountain. 
Half an hour later a volley, then silence ; then 
another volley and the crash of cannon, silence 
again until well toward noon. Then Don Carlos 
appeared and embraced him saying : 

‘*You have saved us. They are in full retreat.”’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
BRANDON’S ARTFUL TRICK 


clerk. 
knowing his own dishonesty, was constantly on 
the watch for the detection which he dreaded. 

‘*The kid suspects me,”’ he said to himself. 
‘*T must forestall him.’’ 

Accordingly, when the store closed, he did not 
offer to go out with Gerald, but said: ‘‘ I am not 
quite ready to go yet.”’ 

This suited Gerald, who had intended to call 
on Mr. Nugent to ask his advice. He therefore 
said *‘ Good-night !’’ and walked away. 

Brandon watched him go up the road, and 
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* was a difficult matter to 
decide. Gerald had a 
natural dislike to become 
an informer or expose his 
fellow clerk, though he 
felt that Mr. Tubbs 
ought to know how he 
robbed. 


Guilt is always suspicious, and Brandon, 
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was being So 
he let the day pass without speaking of what 


He was no longer surprised that 
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he had seen. 
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Brandon could spend so much money on pool, 
since it did not come out of his salary, but out 
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of his employer’s till. 

In the evening he called upon Mr. Nugent and 
asked his advice. 

‘‘Have you told Mr. Tubbs what you discov- 
ered ?”’ asked the old gentleman. 

ms No, gir.’’ 

‘You should do so.”’ 

‘T don’t like to expose Brandon.”’ 

‘T can understand your objection, but never- 
theless it is your duty to do so.”’ 

‘¢T wish discover it in 


then re-entering the store just as his employer 


was ready to leave, said : 
‘*Can you stop a minute, Mr. Tubbs ?”’ 
‘Certainly. What is it ?’’ 
‘‘T have something to say to you—something 
important.”’ 


ees 
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‘‘ Indeed !’’ said the grocer, surprised. 
‘*Have yvou—missed any money within a few 
days?” 
““T can’t say. Why do you ask?” 
‘Because I saw something to-day that startled 
Do you think Gerald is honest?” 


he would some other 
way.”’ 
‘* He is not likely to do so.’’ 
‘‘He may not believe me.’’ 
‘At any rate you will have done vour duty.”’ 
‘T will think it Mr. Nugent. In the 
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meantime I am obliged to you for your advice.”’ 
‘‘T shall always be glad to advise yvou,’’ said 
Mr. Nugent, kindly. ‘‘ You are a straightfor- 
ward and honorable boy, and I have all confi- 
dence in you.” 
‘*Thank you, sir. Iam glad to have you say 
that. 
‘“You can suggest to Mr. Tabbs to put a 
marked bill in the drawer, and then try to trace 


Suppose Brandon denies it ?”’ 


it in case it is taken.’’ 

**T will do so.”’ 

But Gerald did not have an opportunity to 
make use of Mr. Nugent’s advice. During the 
day he had shown a degree of perturbation 
occasioned by his discovery of Brandon’s treach- 


ery that had excited the notice of his fellow 


cannot be relied upon.’’ 
‘‘What did you see? 
pect the boy ?” 
‘T saw him take a bill from the drawer this 
afternoon. 


What makes sus- 


you 


Suppose you examine it, and see if 
you miss anything.” 

The grocer opened the drawer hastily. 

‘‘T can’t tell,’ he said, slowly. ‘‘I didn’t 
keep track of the bills in the drawer.”’ 

‘T did. 
Mr. Bacon for a barrel of flour.”’ 

‘So there was, Brandon—so there was.’’ 

‘*See if you can find the five-dollar bill in the 
drawer.”’ 

‘No, 1 ean’t,”’ 
brief examination. 


There was a five-dollar bill paid by 


returned Mr. Tubbs, after a 


* See Synopsis in June Number. 
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“Then that was the bill 
the boy took.”’ 

““ I 
young, too, 
looking !"’ 


can’t believe it; so 


and so honest 


‘‘He is evidently very 
artful,’’ said “2 
am sorry, Mr. Tubbs, I am 
really sorry to be obliged to 
inform against him, but I 
felt it to be my duty.”’ 

‘You are a good fellow, 
Brandon,’’ said the grocer, 
grasping his hand. ‘‘ You 
have done what you ought 
to do. I feel that you are 
a true friend.’’ 

**T try to be, sir; but I 
will own that I had a selfish 
motive.”’ 

‘¢ What is it?’’ 

‘*T thought if you missed 
the bill you might suspect 
me.”’ 

‘“No, Brandon; I could 
hardly do that, after the 
long time you have been 
with me.”’ 

‘Yes, sir, I have been 
in your employ five years, 
and I humbly hope that you 
have found me faithful, sir.’’ 

‘* Yes, Brandon,’’ said the deceived grocer, ‘‘ I 
have always found you faithful.’’ 

Brandon laughed in his sleeve. 


Brandon. 


¢ 


He found his 
task easier than he supposed. Mr. Tubbs was a 
ready dupe 

‘«Tt seems terrible !’’ said the grocer. ‘‘ What 
would his poor father have said if he had lived 
to know of the boy’s dishonesty ?”’ 

‘Perhaps if his father had lived he would not 
have stolen.”’ 

‘*What do you think I ought to do, Brandon ? 
Would you advise me to have him arrested ?”’ 

‘*No, sir. Ask him to return the bill he took 
from the drawer. If he denies having taken it, 
you will know what to think.”’ 

“True ; 


your advice is good. I will spe ak to 


him to-morrow morning. Thank you, for telling 
me what you saw.’’ 


The store*was closed, and the two went in dif- 
ferent directions—Mr. Tubbs towards his home, 
Brandon to the pool-room. 

The latter smiled as he pushed on his way. 


‘“What would the old man have thought,’’ he 


said to himself, ‘‘if he knew that I had the par- 
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HAS ROBBED \ FIVE-DOLLAR BILL.’ ”? 


son’s bill in 1 
I have spiked 
undertake to mak 
together too in 
pool or to dri 


own pocket? My friend Gerald, 
guns, as you will find if you 
trouble for me. You are al- 
You are too good to play 
but you will find yourself im- 
plicated in something 


cent. 


worse.” 
The next morning, Gerald came to the store 
earlier than usual, for he wanted an opportunity 
Tubbs. 


siness for themselves, generally 


of speaking to Mr The grocer, unlike 
most men in 
first on t 
himself. It was 


subordinate Hi 


was ground and opened the store 
habit he had formed when a 
always rose early, and had an 
early breakfast that this involved no self- 
denial on his } 

Brandon, t Mr. Tubbs an opportunity of 
speaking to Gerald, didn’t till, 
ter his usual time. 

Gerald noticed that 


come round 
twenty minutes al 
the grocer looked unusu- 
ally grave, but was quite unprepared for what 
was to come 

‘¢ Good-morni Mr. Tubbs,’’ he said, in a 
pleasant ton 


The grocer did not return his greeting, but said : 
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‘*Gerald, there is something I wish to speak 
to you about.”’ 

‘Yes, sir. I wished also to speak to you.”’ 

‘*T wonder whether he is going to confess,’’ 
thought Mr. Tubbs. 

‘* What have you to say to me?”’ 

‘‘T think a bank bill was taken from your 
money-drawer yesterday.”’ 

Mr. Tubbs was amazed. What did it mean? 
Was it possible that the boy was going to make 
a clean breast of his dishonesty ? 

‘* A bank bill was taken from the drawer yes- 
terday,’’ he said—‘‘a five-dollar note.”’ 

‘*T didn’t know that it was a five,’’ said Ger- 
ald. ‘‘ I didn’t suppose you had discovered it.’’ 

‘‘T am glad, however, that you have confessed 
the theft to me. Return the bill, and I will over- 
look your fault.’’ 

‘* What on earth do you mean, Mr. Tubbs?’ 
ejaculated Gerald. ‘‘ You surely do not think 
that J took the money ?”’ 

‘*Certainly I do.”’ 

‘“‘Then, sir, you are very much mistaken,”’ 
said Gerald, indignantly. ‘‘ I was never dishonest 
in all my life.”’ 

‘*Someone must have taken the money.”’ 

‘* Someone did 

‘*Who, may I ask.?’’ 

‘‘ Brandon ! I saw him take it from the drawer 
when he was putting in a smaller sum, which he 
had been paid for groceries.’’ 

‘‘This is shameful, Gerald Lane,’ said Mr. 
Tubbs, angrily. ‘‘It is not enough that you take 
my money, but you seek to charge the crime 
upon an innocent man.’’ 

‘** You are very much mistaken, Mr. Tubbs,”’ 
said Gerald, pale but resolute. ‘‘I saw Brandon 
take the money with my own eyes, but I did not 
know that it was a five-dollar bill. How did you 
discover your loss ?”’ 


‘Tt was called to my attention last evening by 
Brandon himself.’’ 

‘* He told you the drawer had been robbed !’’ 
exclaimed Gerald, in amazement. 

‘¢ Vien,” 

‘‘Then he must have done it to divert suspi- 
cion from, himself. Probably he had the note 
in his pocket when he was speaking to you.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A CRISIS. 

Ar this moment Brandon entered the store. 
He took in at a glance what was going on. He 
noticed Gerald’s flushed face and he smiled in- 
wardly. 


MISSION. 


‘*T reckon the kid finds himself in hot water,’’ 
he said to himself. 

‘*Come here, Mr. Brandon,”’ said the grocer. ° 

‘Yes, sir,’’ returned Brandon, innocently. 

‘‘Do you remember telling me that you saw 
Gerald take money from the drawer ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir; I thought it my duty to tell you. 
At the same time, as it is probably a first offence, 
I hope you will forgive him.”’ 

‘¢ You see how considerate Brandon is,’’ said 
Mr. Tubbs, turning to Gerald. ‘‘ What do you 
think the boy says ?”’ 

This was, of course, addressed to Brandon. 

‘*T don’t know, sir. Does he deny taking the 
money ?”’ 

‘“Yes. He says he saw you take it !’ 

‘Ts it possible ?’’ exclaimed Brandon. ‘‘I 
hope you don’t believe the charge, Mr. Tubbs.”’ 

‘* Certainly not.”’ 

‘* You may search me if you like.’’ 

‘Perhaps it will be well to search you both, 
though, of course, the note may have been paid 
away.”’ 

‘*T am at your command, Mr. Tubbs. Stay, I 
will turn my pockets inside out !”’ 

He proceeded to do so, but only a few silver 
coins were found. The fact was that the note 
had been paid away in the pool-room the pre- 
vious evening. 

‘Now, Gerald, it is your turn.”’ 

Gerald looked embarrassed. Though he was 
perfectly innocent, he knew that there was a five- 
dollar bill in his pocketbook—part of the money 
drawn from the savings bank. Mr. Barton had 
hamded it to him only two days previous. 

Brandon had no knowledge of this. His only 
idea was to subject Gerald to humiliation. But 
when he saw the boy’s confusion, he began to 
think that things were turning out unexpectedly 
in his favor. 

‘¢T don’t think he wants to be searched, Mr. 
Tubbs,”’ he said, pointedly. 

‘‘Tam willing to follow the example of Mr. 
Brandon,’’ said Gerald. 

He took out his pocketbook and handed it to 
the grocer. 

The latter opened it, and drew out a five-dol- 
lar bill. 

‘*Ha!’’ he exclaimed, in excitement, as he 
held it up to view ‘‘ This tells the story, Gerald 
Lane! You are a thief !’’ 

‘* That’s false, Mr. Tubbs !’’ said Gerald, hotly. 
‘That bill is mine.”’ 

‘‘That’s a likely story. Of course a boy that 
will steal will lie.’’ 

‘It is true,’’ said Gerald, firmly. 
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“Then where did you get this money ?”’ de- 
manded the grocer, sternly. 

‘* From Mr. Barton, in the savings bank.” 

**Gerald Lane, you may think I am a fool, 
but you are mistaken. I will keep this bill.”’ 

‘*Then it is you who are the thief. You can 
ask Mr. Barton if I do not tell the truth.’’ 

Brandon smiled gleefully. He was very much 
surprised to learn that Gerald had a five-dollar 
bill in his possession. He knew, of course, that 
it was not the bill taken from the drawer; but 
the grocer did not know, and he saw that it 
would clear him from suspicion. 

‘* What do you think of this boy, Brandon ?”’ 
asked Mr. Tubbs. 

‘*T think he yielded to temptation, and that 
he won’t do it again. Will you do me a favor, 
Mr. Tubbs, and overlook his offence ?’’ 

‘You are very kind to him, Brandon, espe- 
cially when he has charged you with robbing the 
but I thief in 


a 


money-drawer ; cannot retain a 
my employ.”’ 

**T don’t wish you to keep me at Mr. Bran- 
don’s request,’’ said Gerald, with spirit. ‘‘I do 
not take back my charge against him.”’ 

‘“Then, Mr. Tubbs,’’ said Brandon, ‘‘ ] 
no more to say,’’ and he moved to another part 
of the store. 

Things certainly looked dark for Gerald. The 
circumstantial evidence against him was of a se- 
rious and convincing character. But there was 
an unexpected witness in his favor just entering 
the store. 

It was Mr. Barton. 

Gerald’s face lighted up when he saw the en- 
trance of his friend. So did that of Mr. Tubbs. 

‘*Now I shall be able to show that you were 


have 


lying,’’ said the grocer, triumphantly. 
‘What is the matter ?’’ asked the bank teller, 
turning from one to the other. 
‘*Mr. Barton,’’ said the grocer, 
This boy has robbed me of a five- 


‘vou come in 
in good time. 
dollar bill.’’ 

‘**Tmpossible !’’ exclaimed the bank teller. 
‘** Gerald Lane is an honest boy.’’ 

‘*So I thought myself; but you are liable to 
be deceived in boys. Mr. Brandon saw him take 
the bill from the drawer, and told me. I have 
searched him and found the bill in his possession 
Now he has the assurance to say that he got the 
bill from you.’’ 

‘** Probably he did.”’ 

‘What ! 
in amazement 

‘Tt is true. 


’ ejaculated the grocer, starting back 


I gave Gerald a five-dollar bill.”’ 
To be 
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Few writers have done so much real good with their 
The tone of all her 
Many tired women 
have been rested, many invalids strengthened, many 


URE 


Bunner, whose recent death was mourned by thousands 
of admirers of his versatile genius. This is a thor- 
oughly delightful book from cover to cover. It is brim- 
ful of brightness, good humor, purity and human sym- 


pens as has Margaret E. Sangster. 
work is noble, inspiring, uplifting. 


wives and mothers pleased, many young people de- 
lighted, by her beautiful poems, her helpful talks, her 
charming short stories. So, in their behalf, we heartily 
welcome her new book, ‘* With My Neighbors,’ which 
is a collection of her brief papers on various topics of 
interest to women. There are sixty-five of these papers, 
the character of which may be indicated by the titles 


pathy ; every page leaves a pleasant impression. The 
author seems to be able to take up any subject, no matter 
how prosaic, and make it interesting. The book contains 
short chatty sketches about the people seen from Mr. 
Bunner’s office on Mulberry Street-—common people of 
all nationalities—about organ-grinders, people of moder- 
ate means, the author’s boyhood life in New York city, 


of a dozen of them: ‘*Tuckered Out,”’ ‘‘ The Comfort 
of Staying at Home,’’ ‘‘ Society Girls,’ ‘A Child’s 
Savings-Bank,’’ ‘‘Sunday Reading,’ *‘Our Girl as a 
Woman of Business,’’ ‘‘ The Use of the Word ‘ Lady,’ " 
* Convalescence,”’ ‘*‘ Love in Domestic Life,’’ ‘‘ Polite- 
‘The Household Problem,’ ‘‘ Frankness Be- 
Friends.’’ These ‘“‘bits of talk on homely 
themes,’’ as the author designates them, are thoroughly 
good, genuine, and full of helpful suggestion. They 
show a hearty sympathy with the pleasures, the trou- 
bles and the petty trials of womankind. When they 
were originally published in weekly periodicals they 
were eagerly read and thoroughly appreciated, so much 
so that numerous requests were immediately made that 
they be permanently preserved by their publication in 
book-form. Many hundreds of women, young and 
old, will be glad that these requests were granted. 
{Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.25. 


the Bowery, early Bohemian life, country paths, the 
search for a lost child, and the pleasures and drawbacks 
ofsuburban life. The last sketch, entitled ‘‘ A Letter 
to Town,” is particularly good. Here is one of its deli- 
cious bits : 

ness,”’ ‘You have moved out in the spring, and, dul) as 
your perceptions are by years of city life, you cannot 
fail to be astonished and thrilled, and perhaps a little 
bit awed, at the wonder of that green awakening, and 
when you see how the first faint, seemingly half-doubt- 
ful promise of perfect growth is fulfilled by the pro- 
cession of the months, you yourself will be moved with 
the desire to work this miracle, and to make plants 
and flowers grow at your own will. You will begin to 
talk of what you are going to do next year—for you 
have taken a three-years’ lease, I trust—if only as an 
evidence of good faith. You will lay out a tract for 
your flower garden and your vegetable garden, and you 
will borrow your neighbor’s seed catalogue, and you 
will plan out such a garden as never blossomed since 
Eden. And in your leisure days, of course, you will 
enjoy it more or less. You will sit on your broad ve- 
randa in the pleasant mornings, and listen to the wind 
softly brushing the tree-tops to and fro, and look at 
the blue sky through the leaf-framed spaces in the cool, 
green canopy above you; and as you remember the 
cruel, hot, lifeless days of summer in your town-house, 
when you dragged through the weeks of work that 
separated you from the wife and children at the sea- 
side or in the mountains—then, Modestus, you must 
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Reapers of Harold Frederic’s ‘The Damnation of 
Theron Ware’? who take up that author’s new book, 
‘*March Hares,”’ 
equally strong and thoughtful novel, will be disap- 
pointed. The two stories in plot and purpose are as 
different as they could possibly be. So different are 
they that the author thought it advisable to publish 
the English edition of ‘* March Hares,’’ which appeared 
on the other side almost simultaneously with ‘‘The 
Damnation,’ under a pseudonym. There is but little 
story to ‘ March and this little is weak and 
unnatural. But poor as the plot of the book is, it is so 
well written, the style is so fresh, vigorous, charming, 
and there are 
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Hares,”’ 
look upon what is before you, and say ; it is good.” 

There is an equally bright description of trying to 
wake up a slumbering furnace on a cold night when re- 
turning from the city in a dress suit. 

Very appropriately, the book is daintily gotten up; 
the paper, the printing, the cover are excellent, while 
the illustrations, drawn by A. B. Frost, B. W.Clinedinst, 
Irving R. Wiles and Kenneth Frazier, leave nothing to 
be desired. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
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so many bright and witty things in it, 
that it is certainly worth reading if it is only for the 
pleasure that comes from the perusal of well-turned 
sentences. [D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25. 
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Speak1NG of well-turned sentences, they may be found 
in plenty in “ Jersey Street and Jersey Lane,’’ by H. C. 
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A not uninteresting story of the early days of the 
Republic is ‘‘Sir Mark: A Tale of the First Capital,” 
by Anna Robeson Brown. It treats principally of life 
in Philadelphia, when that city was the seat of Govern- 
ment, and of the intrigues and conspiracies against the 
newly-born nation, bringing in some of the leading fig- 
It tells also 


l 


of the hero’s remarkable experiences in an old castle in 


ures of that stage of the country’s history. 


England, to which he goes in search of treasure Phe 
story is pleasantly told, the author adapting her styl 
to the times in which the scenes are laid. [D. Appk 
ton & Co., New York 


Two or Anthony Hope’s recent magazine stories 
“The Wheel of Love” and ‘*The Lady of the Pool,’ 
have now appeared in book-form, together with four 
brief sketches, 
priate tith 
story is much the best thing in the book ; it is full of 
the bright, spirited dialogue that is characteristic of the 


under the attractive but rather inappt 
The Comedies of Courtship."”. The lattes 


author, and upon which much of his reputation is 
based. It is really a clever, interesting piece of work 
“The Wheel { Love” 
while somewhat inconsistent at times, 
The Lady of the Pool 
more than half of the volume, the balance being giver 
up to the sketches: ‘‘ The Curate of Poltoon,’’ ** The 
Philosophe: m the Apple Orchard,”’ *‘ The Decree f 
Duke Deodonato” and ‘*‘ A Three Volume Novel 

of which hav ippeared before but without the author's 


is farce, pure and simple, and 
* worth read 


ing. This and eccupy mucl 


authority. Anthony Hope’s many admirers will be glad 
to get this handsomely bound and printed collection of 
that writer’s short stories. 


New York. $1.50 


[Charles Scribner’s Sons 


A Goop history of the Civil War from a Southerner’s 
standpoint is The Story of the Confederate States,’’ by 
Joseph S. Derry. It is a large, thick volume, with 
numerous illustrations, including maps, portraits and 
battle-scenes. The full title of the book, given on the 
title-page, which thoroughly explains its scope and 
purpose, Is as follows: “Story of the Confederat 
States ; 


pendence, embracing a brief but comprehensive sketch 


or the history of the war for Southern Inde- 


of the early settlement of the country, trouble with the 
Indians, the French, Revolutionary and Mexican Wars 
and a full, complete and graphic account of the great 
four-years’ war between the North and the South, its 
Suited to all of those who 
wish an interesting, instructive and true account of the 


causes, effects, ete. . 


war for Southern independence, but designed espe- 
cially for the boys and girls of the South.’’ [The B. F 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va. 
One of the most readable of Harpers’ recent novels 
is the story of ‘‘ Honor Ormthwaite,’’ by the author of 
Unlike the old-fashioned 


stories it does not open with a romance whose climax 


‘Lady Jean’s Vagaries.”’ 


is a happy marriage, but begins with the sad ending of 


an unsuitable match, and the tragedy connected there 
with, and 
that remind 


tune comes 


llowing the heroine through experiences 
somewhat of Hardy's ‘‘ Tess.’’ For- 
Honor while still unlearned in the 


world’s wavs. as a result of her being called upon te 


take care in English gentleman who has met wit 
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serious accidet following the chase. The sequel 


is the old stor guity and devotion. A woman 
. menial is finally offered a po- 


own rank in life by a second 


occupy ing the 


sition much a 


marriage. The s » her is great and the promise 
of better things ng; but the old marriage has 
never been « ior does Honor know that the 


bonds that one have in any way been broken 


there is no er but the reluctant admission, 
‘It cannot be been married—married before 
Ll ever can inds ! \iter this confession 
and conseque ind disappointment, the tale 
runs on witl terest, explaining and unrav- 
eling the st er life, and finally ending in 
a manner to st fastidious reader 


«& Brothers, N 


[Harper 


Tue well-} - of red-brown paper-covered 
novels know eton’s Town and Country Li- 
rary’ reacl iindredth volume with the 
ssue of Sept This bicentennial number is 
Denounced al romance, by J. Bloundelle 
Burton, aut Dav of Adversity,” ete It 
is full of spi nd dramatic interest. Other 


umes of 


Humble Enter 


recently published are “‘A 
\da Cambridge, whose stories 


are always Nikola,’ by Guy Boothby ; 

An Outenst Islands,””’ by Joseph Conrad, a 
strong roma South Seas; and ‘‘The King’s 
Revenge,”’ by ¢ rav, a tale of adventure at the 
time of the W Roses. We are not surprised 
that this Libs tinued as longas it has. It is 
really an exc -s of novels, taken as a whole, 
although ever i then a poor book somehow 


creeps in; the s not always as careful as it 


might be \ well-known writers who have 
contributed | rary are: S. Baring Gould, Hall 
Caine, W. Clark Edna Lyall, Grant Allen, F. 


Anstey, Moll 
MacDonald, M 
thony Hope 


iwell, Thomas A. Janvier, George 
»bell-Praed, Gilbert Parker, An- 
Warden, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 


Justin MeCa Irs. Alexander, George Manville 
Fenn, and R ighton [D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 5 | 


Two paper wks of great interest just now 


because of t! ersy on the financial question, 
are ‘ Sound “olid'*Money, a Symposium of the 
(rreatest States I Philosophers of the Age,”’ and 
‘* Free Silver : by C. M. Stevans. The first is 
from the gold s t, and is made up of selections 
from the spe irticles of such men as W. C. 
Whitney, Jol : n, Garret As Hobart, Carlisle, 
Hill, Depew, ¢ 


treats of the s 


Reed and others; the second 
and its sub-title says that it is 
a campaigi k for the struggling millions 
f F. Te nnvson 


against the ng millionaires.”’ 


Neely, New 


Mrs. Marc - 
My Neighbors 


has just writt 


CGSTER, whose new book, ‘** With 
ed in these “ Talks’? this month, 
< magazine an excellent short 
story called 


is Compact.” It will appear, 


with beautif ms, in the next ( December) 


number 
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Now tuart gold is a universal topic in politics, as well 
as in business circles, it might be appbsite to recall 
Tom Hood’s description of it as contained in that 
wonderful satirical poem, ‘“‘ Miss Kilmansegg and Her 
Golden Leg”’ : 

‘Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold ! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold ; 
Spurned by young, but hugged by old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould.” 
* m * 

The long distance between the Civil War strife and 
the present era of Union harmony is well evidenced by 
a political party championing an old Union general 
and a Confederate general on the same ticket; as 
also by the avidity with which Northerners read the 
General Lee papers in this magazine. Moreover, by 
the fact that the ex-private secretary of the President 
of the Confederacy is almost daily practicing in the 
court presided over by a judge who, as aide to General 
Beauregard, demanded the surrender of Fort Sumter. 

* * 

The much-used saying, ‘‘ Man proposes but God dis- 
poses,’’ was first found in the theological essay by 
Thomas A’Kempis, Book 1, Chap. 19: temps 1450. But 
that quaint religious essayist undoubtedly paraphrased 
it from the 9th verse of the 16th chapter of Solomon’s 
Proverbs: ‘‘ A man’s heart deviseth his way ; but the 
Lord directeth his steps.’’ Shakespeare gives the same 
idea another paraphase in the play of ‘‘ Hamlet’’: 
““There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will.’’ All of which furnishes nuts for 
seekers after plagiarisms to crack. 

* - * 

What a brute was that distinguished lawyer who, in 
a recent cause célébre in court when a lady witness, ques- 
tioned as to her age, timidly answered twenty-nine, 
interposed another question: ‘‘And, pray, madam, 
how long have you been twenty-nine?’ Habitués of 
courtrooms remark that twenty-nine is the average 
figure which spinsters of uncertain youthful look usu- 
ally select as their sworn age. Is there a time-magic 
in twenty-nine? But it is one year less than thirty, 
which is half life’s Biblical span, and does not have the 
disagreeable ring of the latter numeral. It is, however, 
a slander to restrict timidity of age to women witnesses. 
The same court habitués will tell you that many men 
who certainly are no longer in the ranks of Young 
America shrink from a true age statement. But for 
that matter the average man has as much personal 
vanity as the average woman. I have long noticed in 
hotels and on ferryboats that gentlemen gaze quite as 
often into the mirrors while they pass as do ladies. 
With the latter the focus of attention is the hat or 
bonnet, but with the former the collar or the mustache. 


The summer months of 1896 were in New York and 
other cities seasons for foreign celebrities. There came 
to us first a Lord Chief Justice of England, who reached 
his high elevation after a toilsome ascent from the 
ranks of the people—owing nothing to family influence ; 
a grand instance of Longfellow’s lines : 


‘But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


To the English jurist succeeded a crafty Oriental Am- 
bassador who played upon Britons as well as Ameri- 
cans the practical joke of shamming ignorance of the 
English language, and yet was all the while an amused 
and perhaps instructed listener. Doubtless, he realized 
in the crowds around him the traditional proverb about 
the listener and the ‘‘ no good.’’ He descanted against 
our Chinese exclusion laws, and failed to understand 
why the Saxon and the Celt could not socially or po- 
litically mingle with the Mongol, with pleasure to the 
former. 

Another British lion followed in the procession 
of celebrities in another man who had risen to the 
post of a Cabinet Minister from the ranks of toilers 
and bread-winners—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who is 
such a martyr to the monocule and so pleasant a patron 
of the orchid for the boutonnitre. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
best passport was his American wife, daughter of the 
Mr. Endicott who served as Secretary of War under the 
first Cleveland Administration, and a niece of the mil- 
lionaire. philanthropist, George Peabody. 

All the celebrities were duly dined and wined and 
attended to after the popularly boisterous method of 
American hero-worshippers. 

* * 

During the summer European celebrities also were 
on the traveling qui vive. ve Victoria took her 
spectacles to the Riviera, and the Kaiser and the Czar 
interchanged in the dominions of the former those hy- 
pocritical kisses on both cheeks which crowned heads 
burning to tear each other’s governmental throats are 
wont to interchange in public when meeting. Mean- 
while our home celebrities have been on the tourist 
qui vive in honor of the Presidential campaign, during 
which Speaker Reed has aired his logic, the genial 
Chauncey has delighted with his spontaneous wit, 
and various orators of National fame like ex-President 
Harrison added to the gaiety of the nation. Charles 
Dickens once remarked that the besetting sin of an 
American was “ gall,’’ and it must be admitted that 
the average native could be made amenable to the 
charge brought against Job Trotter by the versatile 
Sam Weller: ‘‘ He has the gift o’ gab werry gallopin’, 


and the ideas knock each other’s heels.’’ 
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Drawn by T. J. Fogarty. See “A Christmas Compact.” 
MARJORIE AT LAST MAKES HER WAY INTO MR. SCHUYLER’S HEART. 





